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Golden Peaches, 
Long Life 


The Chinese regard the peach as a symbol of good health and long life. 
Golden Peaches grew in a celestial garden in Tien Shan in Xinjiang 
province, the most western province of China. Chinese legend has it 
that the Tien Shan garden is the abode of the Queen Mother of the West 
and anyone eating these peaches will receive good health and long life. 
Present day replicas of the peaches are still given to family and friends by 
persons celebrating a venerable birthday. In my old age, these Golden 


Peaches are for my family and friends. 


d and Alison 


From left: Margaret, Andrew Stewart, self, Donali 


Remembering Barbara and Ralph 
who were always there when needed 


Prologue 


3 September 1939 that my ordered lifestyle in the British Crown 

colony of Hong Kong would be dramatically changed. On 5 May 
1941, I stood on the deck of a small steamer, the SS Nellore, and waved 
goodbye to the group assembled on the wharf in Kowloon, the deep 
water terminal for the port of Hong Kong. I held the hand of my five- 
year-old brother, who was in tears, but I, five years older, was full of 
excitement thinking towards the new life ahead. Mrs Sybil Jack and 
her two teenage daughters were by our side and I noticed that they too 
were weeping. 

After the deliverance of the British Expeditionary Force from Dunkirk 
and the fall of France to Germany in June 1940, the British Colonial 
Office had ordered the evacuation of British women and children living 
in Hong Kong to Australia. At the time of this order Mr and Mrs Jack, 
friends of my parents, were on leave in Britain. In the following year 
Mr Jack returned to his electrical engineering business in Hong Kong, 
(he was my father's managing director) but his wife Sybil and their 
two daughters were given no choice but to go to Australia on the first 
available passage. This happened to be the same ship on which my 
brother John and I were to travel. My mother then was able to ask 
Sybil to keep an eye on us as far as Sydney, but John and I were to go 
on to Melbourne to Mrs Mary King who was to be our guardian in 
Australia. 

My mother and father, Grandma and Grandpa Gittins, various 
aunts, cousins and Sybil's husband, Mr Jack, waved us goodbye from 
the wharf. 


I NOT TO know at the time of the start of World War II on 
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I was born in Hong Kong on 12 March 1930. My parents were 
born in Hong Kong as were my four grandparents. We were all part 
of a minority Eurasian community in that British Crown Colony. I 
already knew that John and I were very privileged to be allowed to 
go to Australia because the year before, during the mass evacuation 
program, Eurasian women and children evacuees from Hong Kong 
had been refused entry to Australia and turned back after they reached 
Manila. Only British-born citizens were permitted to continue their 
journey. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Eurasian Roots 
The Nineteenth Century 


chant navy traded with China. Tea and silk were the main prizes. 

Before the advent of ships, traders went overland using the Silk 
Road. At this time, Shanghai was the main seaport and China allowed 
Britain and other foreign countries concessions on the river below the 
main part of the city. This area became a Little Europe. 

These nations felt that China was belligerent towards them and 
controlled them with harsh and unfair terms. Trading for foreigners 
was difficult because China had the upper hand, being well known for 
her bargaining powers. 

Foreign countries could not match in quality the goods for exchange 
until Britain discovered that the Chinese loved smoking opium. Chinese 
citizens quickly became addicted. Opium was not produced in China, 
and Britain was able to get all she wanted from her Indian territories. 
Britain at last had something of value with which to trade. The Chinese 
authorities became aware of the debilitating effects of this terrible drug 
and banned its importation, but Britain continued to flood the market. 
Finally this conflict was the cause of the ópium wars of the nineteenth 
century. 

The First Opium War of 1841 was won by Britain. As compensation, 
Hong Kong was ceded to Britain as a Crown colony. This suited the 
British because they wanted their own sea port — the concessions in 
Shanghai were not satisfactory enough. Hong Kong was chosen 


I N THE SEVENTEENTH and eighteenth centuries, Britain's mer- 
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because of its excellent harbour and central geographical position. The 
harbour was large and had easy access from the ocean, so pilots were 
not required to guide the ships. 

The harbour, sheltered from the ocean by a narrow passage (Lye 
Mun Pass) at the east end of the island, gave calm water to a perfect 
anchorage. The name Hong Kong is derived from the Cantonese words 
heung, meaning ‘fragrant’, and gong, meaning ‘harbour’. The port did 
not remain a fragrant harbour for long, however, as discharge from 
all the ships and the huge Chinese fishing fleets soon polluted the 
water so badly that in my childhood our family was not permitted to 
swim there. 

The island of Hong Kong rises up to 400 metres, and the summit 
was known as Victoria Peak. Later, when houses appeared, it was just 
called the Peak. There are attractive coves and bays all around. Fishing 
villages were established in some of these coves — the South China Sea 
being a rich fishing ground. 

For many centuries the Chinese have been experienced ocean 
wayfarers. Their vessels were large and stable wooden junks, which 
were able to house generations of the same family. The less adventurous 
Chinese stayed in home waters to make a living by fishing in the 
lucrative South China Sea. Coupled with the advent of European traders 
arriving with ships loaded with opium, many of these adventurers and 
fishermen turned to piracy and smuggling, this being dangerous but far 
more gainful. 

Opposite the island, on the mainland, is a small flat plain surrounded 
by hills. This small plain, called Kowloon, was also part of the colony. 
The name Kowloon is derived from the Cantonese words gow, meaning 
‘nine’, and loong, meaning ‘dragon’. The hills to the north that surround 
the Kowloon Peninsula and separate it from the New Territories are 
considered to represent nine dragons. 

The central business district of the island of Hong Kong was originally 
about a kilometre from the mainland at its nearest point. In recent 
times, however, the harbour on the Hong Kong side has gradually been 
reclaimed and the distance is now smaller. Beyond the hills of Kowloon 
into the hinterland of China there is a large area suitable for agriculture, 
and the indigenous Chinese in this area are farmers. Here the villages 
are centuries old. 

While it is generally accepted that there were three opium wars, the 
second and third were really just signed treaties. In 1850 there was 
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a Chinese rebellion against the Manchu Government, with serious 
disturbances in the area known as Kowloon City, which at that time 
was just outside the colony. Being so close, these disturbances were 
viewed with apprehension by the British authorities, and in 1858 
the Tientsin Treaty was signed between Britain and China, adding a 
further small area to the original colony. This treaty became known 
as the Second Opium War. There was more political unrest towards 
the end of the nineteenth century involving Japan and a few European 
countries. Again, China was on the losing side and in 1898, in order 
to safeguard the position of Hong Kong, Britain signed a treaty with 
the Chinese government at Peking. In this treaty, known as the Third 
Opium War, Britain took over a large area to the north of Kowloon as a 
ninety-nine-year lease. This area became known as the New Territories. 
However, the original cession of Hong Kong island and the part of the 
mainland ceded after the Second Opium War remained a permanent 
Crown colony. 

From 1841, government officials and traders from Britain came to 
the newly founded port of Hong Kong. These men of adventure had 
to leave their families at home, not only because Europeans required a 
different lifestyle from that offered in a Chinese village, but also because 
malaria was rife, and cholera was present. It wasn't long before these 
men made liaisons with the Chinese women and a new generation of 
illegitimate children was born. It took several decades for Hong Kong 
to develop into a liveable city able to provide a standard of living 
suitable for Westerners and their families. 

Now, at the end of my life, I do not want to continue living a charade 
as I have recently found that many of my Australian friends and the 
Doery in-laws have thought that my father was English. 

Threeof my four grandparents were born in those early circumstances. 
The fourth, my maternal grandmother, had parents who were in this 
category so she was one generation removed from being illegitimate 
and had parents who were married. In Hong Kong before World War 
II, this group of people with mixed parentage were known as Eurasians. 
Up until 1941, when Japan attacked Hong Kong, the Eurasians were a 
minority group belonging neither to the Westerners nor to the Chinese. 
They had mostly intermarried, so even two or three generations later 
they were still fifty-fifty. 

My paternal grandfather had been registered at birth as Hung Shik 
Chi by his mother Dorcus Hung. We are not sure whether Dorcus Hung 
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was Chinese or Eurasian. It was not until after my father was born 
in 1897 that my grandfather changed his name to Henry Gittins to 
follow after his father who was John Gittins, an English tea merchant. 
My paternal grandmother was Li Kam Nui, daughter of Jens Anton 
Ahlmann (who was from Denmark and worked for the PXO Company) 
and Ng Nui. Neither of these Chinese mothers were able to bring up 
their babies so the infants were ‘rescued’ by the Anglican missionaries 
and cared for at the Diocesan Boys and Girls Orphanage. As a result 
these grandparents became devout Christians. My grandmother met 
my grandfather at the orphanage and married at just fifteen. It was in 
1898 that they adopted the name Gittins. 

They set up home in Kowloon, where it was less expensive than on 
the island, and had eleven children. Sadly only five daughters and two 
sons grew to adulthood. In those days infant mortality was quite high. 
Because my grandfather worked as an accountant he was able to give 
his children a good education. The girls completed secondary school 
and entered the workforce; the boys went to the University of Hong 
Kong, where my father graduated in electrical engineering and joined 
the academic staff to become a lecturer. The family was also good 
at sport and my father won many athletic trophies. He was also 
interested in the scouting movement and became a scout master. His 
younger brother, Victor, completed an arts degree before World War 
Il and joined the British intelligence service. After the war, Victor 
continued at Oxford, gaining a law degree, then practised as a barrister 
in Hong Kong. 

My maternal grandfather's name was Robert. He was born on 22 
December 1862. His father, Charles Henry Maurice Bosman, was 
English of Dutch descent, and felt responsible enough to send sufficient 
funds from England to give his son a good education. Robert attended 
Queens College, the premier boys school in Hong Kong, and became 
literate in both English and Chinese. When he left school he was able 
to get a job with the Scottish trading company Jardine Matheson. In 
those days, Robert was one of the few people who could read and 
write in both English and Chinese. The position he filled, known as a 
comprador, meant he was working as an interpreter and foreman for 
the company. He was the first comprador to be appointed by Jardine 
Matheson and had good business acumen, so was valuable to the 


company in many ways. He was also very frugal with his money and 
quickly made a fortune. 
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Robert realised that he would not be accepted by the British 
community if he called himself Robert Bosman as the society was 
intolerant of anybody pretending to have a British birthright. He felt he 
could overcome any prejudice from the Chinese community, however, 
and in this he was right. In claiming Chinese nationality, Robert chose 
the name Ho Tung and totally embraced the Chinese culture. Hence my 
mother's family lived as a Chinese family, but because of their wealth, 
enjoyed a privileged and exotic upbringing. The entire family was 
brought up to feel they could have whatever they wanted. 

Many other Eurasians took Chinese names when they saw how 
successful Robert Ho Tung had been. As Robert Ho Tung amassed his 
wealth, he became a generous philanthropist in the growing colony. 
He built hospitals, university colleges and schools. In 1915 he was 
knighted by King George V. 


CHAPTER TWO 


Clara 
Late 19th and Early 20th Century 


oBERT Ho Tuwc's first wife was Margaret. Her father's 
Re was McLean and her Chinese name was Mak Sau Ying. 

As Margaret was unable to bear any children, Robert married 
again, which was permitted by Chinese custom, and by the British 
authorities. Chinese men were also allowed to have concubines. The 
second wife’s name was Clara and her Chinese name was Cheung 
Ching Yung. One of her English grandfathers, Mr Lane, founded the 
successful retail business of Lane Crawford. 

Robert Ho Tung built a huge house in Seymour Road in the elite 
middle levels of Hong Kong. This house was named Idlewild and stood 
until the late 1960s, when the land was redeveloped and 400 luxury 
apartments were built on the site. After Robert’s second marriage, 
his new wife bore him ten children. Of these, two sons and seven 
daughters grew to adulthood (one son died in infancy). The sons were 
fourth and seventh in the family and my mother was the eighth child. 
We grandchildren always knew their place in the family, because in 
the Chinese way of addressing them we would say, ‘third uncle on my 
mother’s side’, or ‘fifth aunt on my mother’s side’. My father’s siblings 
were similarly known as ‘seventh uncle on my father’s side’, and so 
on. By the time my mother was born in 1908, her father was already a 
prominent businessman in Hong Kong. 

Sir Robert’s second wife Clara wanted to give the children a 
healthier home than was available at the middle levels of Hong Kong. 
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She wanted to take the children to live on the Peak where the climate 
was cooler and the air appeared fresher and cleaner. Even though Sir 
Robert could well afford it, this was easier said than done. Hong Kong 
had developed the same aristocratic class system that was prevalent in 
England. The authorities brought in a rule called ‘The Peak District 
Reservation Ordinance of 1904'. This meant that the area in the 
precinct of the Peak that was suitable for development was available 
to Westerners only. Here there were superb panoramic views, besides 
the more agreeable climate. Undaunted, Sir Robert used his money and 
influence to obtain the only licence granted to a non-European until 
after World War II, when the ordinance was repealed. 

After obtaining this licence, he bought some land suitable to build 
a large house, but as Clara wanted to go immediately, he also had to 
buy two adjacent houses nearby to accommodate the large family. Sir 
Robert, however, continued to live in Idlewild for the greater part of his 
time, to be near his business interests and his first wife Margaret. 

In the early part of the twentieth century, the Peak was rather isolated. 
Access was by the Peak Tram, a funicular system that is still operating 
to this day. People were taken by sedan chair, and goods transported by 
hand carts, from the tram stations to the houses. 

For Clara there were dozens of servants of all kinds who did the 
work. The children were educated by an English governess and a 
Chinese tutor who were in residence. They even had a cow to provide 
fresh milk. 

When the children reached the ages of about twelve to fourteen they 

| were deemed old enough to go to day school. The two boys went to live 

in Sir Robert's town house under the care of his first wife and attended 
Queens College, which was the best boys' school in Hong Kong. The 
best girls’ school, the Diocesan Girls School, was located in Kowloon. 
My mother's older sisters went there several years before she did and 
when it was her turn she and her younger sister Grace travelled to and 
from school together. It was a long day as they not only had to come 
down from the Peak on the tram, but also had to cross the harbour by 
ferry and take a bus from there to the school. I have heard harrowing 
tales of how the youngest sister, six years younger than the second 
youngest, had to go as a boarder because she was the only one left in 
primary level and the governess and tutor were not kept. She was too 
young to travel so far and she cried every day when her sisters left to 
go home. 
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My mother was only sixteen when she finished her European 
schooling, so her parents sent her to a Chinese school for two years and 
she became literate in Chinese as well. During this period she had a trip 
to the United Kingdom for some specialist surgery to remove a tumour 
from behind an ear and was able to visit the Wembley Exhibition in 
London while she was there. 

Sir Robert's first wife Margaret owned a farm in the New Territories 
where she conducted a silk spinning and weaving cottage industry. 
Apparently the Ho Tungs were able to set up a stand at the Wembley 
Exhibition to demonstrate this craft. The exhibition ran for two years 
from 1924 to 1925. I would have loved to have seen this industry 
operating at the farm, but by the 1930s it could not survive because of 
the shortage of mulberry leaves, essential food for the silkworms. The 
trees do not grow well in the Hong Kong subtropical climate, preferring 
the temperate climates of North China and Japan. 

When my mother was diagnosed with the tumour, plans were made 
for her to go to London. Sir Robert took her and used this opportunity 
to visit the Wembley Exhibition. His elder son, my mother's brother 
Eddie, went as well. Sir Robert's wife Margaret was already there 
looking after their exhibit. Years later, my mother told me how Eddie 
ran off with the Irish maid, Mordia, and married her. My grandmother 
Clara was furious and subsequently the young couple were banished to 
Shanghai to look after Sir Robert's business interests there. Our family 
were able to stay with them when we passed through on our holiday to 
North China in 1936. 

In 1927 my mother and Grace, who was less than two years her 
junior, enrolled in the University of Hong Kong to do arts degrees. By 
then Vic and Daisy were married; Eva was overseas doing postgraduate 
medical studies; Irene was teaching at a Chinese school in Canton. 
Florence, still a school girl, was sent to the school in Canton where 
Irene was teaching. Robbie was attending a succession of the most 
elitist military colleges in the Western world. 

As well, by 1927, Clara had become very interested in Buddhism 
and was touring monasteries and seminaries throughout Asia. She had 
decided to devote the rest of her life to building and establishing a 
Buddhist temple, and an orphanage and school for disadvantaged girls 
in Hong Kong. She needed to collect as much information as possible 
to start her project. 

So my mother and Grace, as first-year students, were the only ones, 
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besides the servants, living at home on the Peak. By that time, vehicular 
roads up to the Peak had been opened. To make life even more amenable 
for the two sisters, Sir Robert provided them with a car and all the 
running expenses for it. Clothes, books and other requirements could 
be put to his account with no thought given to frugality. 

Despite their social lifestyle, the two Ho Tung girls did well at 
university, having had a good grounding at the Diocesan Girls’ School. 
They did not have the difficulties experienced by many of the students 
whose first language was Chinese in an English-speaking establishment. 
They played tennis and went on beach and boat trips without detriment 
to their studies. 

My mother was courted by my father when she was in the second 
year of her course. He was a lecturer in the Faculty of Engineering. He 
joined in all the student outings with my mother and Grace, and they 
also played lots of tennis. My father’s younger brother Victor, who was 
a student, was partnering Grace. When my grandmother returned from 
her travels at the end of the year she was horrified by these associations. 
Apparently there had been a feud between the two families many years 
before, about which my parents knew nothing. 

Grandmother persuaded Sir Robert to ‘step in’. He was disappointed 
that the Gittins parents had not followed his ‘good’ example of taking 
Chinese nationality and adopting a Chinese name. He gave my mother 
an ultimatum: either she gave up her association with her boyfriend, 
or she gave up her course. Her parents knew she enjoyed her course 
because she had done well and had won a prize. In fact, in her own 
writing my mother describes this period as the happiest in her life. She 
was disappointed over her parents’ opposition but because she was 
self-willed and usually got what she wanted, she decided to give up her 
course. Hence, soon afterwards, she was married and became estranged 
from her parents. She many times repeated to me how she regretted not 
finishing her course, and that she should have waited until then before 
getting married. 

After my mother died in 1995, Grace told me repeatedly about her 
interview with her father when she and my mother were students. She 
said he told her she had to immediately stop associating with Victor. It 
was too late to stop Jean, he said. They had to let Jean marry Billy, but 
this was not the case with her. This indicates to me how very self-willed 
my mother was. Jean got her own way with her parents, but Grace was 
more biddable. 
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Throughout this period, my mother's family were still living in 
the two houses on the Peak. In the years before my mother went to 
university, Grandfather had not been able to build on the land that he 
had originally bought because it was requisitioned by the government 
for something they needed, so he had to look around for some other 
suitable site. After this was acquired, a large house in extensive grounds 
was eventually built. There had been many delays in its construction 
as much material was imported from the United Kingdom, so by the 
time it was ready for occupation even the two youngest daughters had 
married, and thus all the children had left home. The property was 
named The Falls because there was a waterfall from a mountain stream 
in the grounds. Grandmother Clara moved in with her retainers and 
large staff of servants. Grandfather never lived permanently at The 
Falls. His main residence remained at Idlewild. 


CHAPTER THREE 


A House in Kowloon Tong 
1929 to 1941 


FTER MY MOTHER's decision to give up her arts course, 
A preparations began for her marriage. She was given a full-sized 

Ho Tung wedding. All the dresses for the wedding party were 
made by the leading French dressmaker in Hong Kong. The reception 
was held under a marquee in the garden of Idlewild. The marriage 
ceremony took place at the registry office because my mother was a 
Buddhist and could not be married in the Anglican church where the 
Gittins family worshipped. 

My mother's lifestyle certainly changed after her marriage and 
although she could not continue with the extravagance that she was 
used to, my parents weren't too badly off. However, I have been 
brainwashed with the idea that we were very poor. Before my brother 
John and I left Hong Kong, our birthday presents were put into a large 
drawer at the bottom of a huge wardrobe, with the remark that, ‘You 
would never have any use for anything like this.' Then, next time I was 
invited to a party, out would come one of my presents to be wrapped 
üp for me to give away, so that the gift was recycled. 

The tremendous change in my mother's life was partly due to her 
estrangement from her parents. My parents set up home in Kowloon 
Tong, which was near where the Gittins family lived. They rented a 
house as it was not customary for young marrieds to buy their own 
homes. They started with three live-in servants: a male cook, a house 
boy who did the cleaning, and a female wash amah. After I was born, 
a baby amab was included in the domestic staff. 
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The first year of marriage proved rather unhappy for my mother 
because my father changed jobs — from being a university lecturer to 
working for an electrical engineering business. The company had won 
the contract to provide power to the New Territories and it meant my 
father was away for long days. My mother suffered from pregnancy 
sickness and did not want to go on outings with Grace and the other 
university friends who were her previous group. My father was part of 
this group when he was on the university staff, but he got the new job 
so that he could provide better for her. When I was born on 12 March 
1930 my mother had a difficult birth and lost a lot of blood because I 
was a big baby. She has told me she should have had a caesarean. 

I have already mentioned in the previous chapter that Sir Robert had 
‘stepped in’ to prevent Grace from continuing her freindship with my 
father's brother Victor. Eventually Grace became engaged to Horace Lo, 
Aunt Vic's brother-in-law, and their wedding took place at the end of 
January 1933. I and my cousin Rita, Vic's daughter, were bridesmaids. 

When I was five-and-a-half my brother John was born on 28 
November 1935. His birth was very sudden and dramatic because he 
was nine weeks premature and weighed only three-and-a-half pounds. 
There were no humidicribs in 1935. He was kept warm by hot water 
bottles and was so tiny he was not expected to live. Some of my dolls? 
clothes - so my mother told me — were commandeered for his use. The 
new baby managed to pull through and he and my mother were kept 
in hospital for seven weeks. During that time I went to live with my 
father's eldest sister Charlotte and her husband Frank Fisher. 

Christmas Day 1935 stands out in my memory because it was the 
only Christmas party I attended at the Gittins grandparents! home. It 
was held in the afternoon. I was delighted to join in with the games and 
use my new skipping rope. Backyard cricket was also organised as the 
Gittins family were very sports-minded. The usual Christmas dinner 
was served later. 

All our other Christmases were at The Falls for midday dinner. My 
maternal grandmother, although not a Christian, celebrated Christmas 
in the traditional way with a Christmas tree, turkey and plum pudding 
for all her family. We did not go on to the Gittins home in the afternoon 
because my mother always felt we had had enough excitement for one 
day, and also she was very rigid with our bedtime, which never varied 
from 7.30. 
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For as long as I can remember I spent the school summer holidays 
up at The Falls with Grandmother. Naturally our amah went too, and 
after John was born he joined in. 

I remember well this magnificent Peak house. A room or a shared 
room was allotted to each member of the family and we were always 
welcome to stay. After I was born my mother was forgiven and my 
father was accepted into the family. My grandmother loved the way 
he teased her and when she built the Buddhist temple and girls’ school 
he supervised the electrical installations in the buildings, giving his 
time freely at weekends. We often accompanied him, and I particularly 
remember the beautiful temple and its huge bell. 

I loved being at The Falls. We went every summer except 1936 when 
my father took long leave and our family went for several months 
instead to North China. 

When we stayed at The Falls, Grandmother would often take us to 
Repulse Bay in her chauffeur-driven car and we would have a lovely 
day at the beach. Grandmother would relax on the balcony of a little 
rented room at the ‘Lido’, and our amah would keep an eye on us 
children while we were on the beach and in the water. We all could 
swim at an early age because the summers were long and hot, and 
the water was temperate. The outings always finished in the cafeteria 
where we would order ice-cream sundaes. None of this was any bother 
for Grandmother because there were servants to do all the work and 
I know she enjoyed these outings. There was also plenty to do around 
the big house. I roamed everywhere and knew all the rooms, including 
the servants’ quarters. When I visited there in 1993 Uncle Robbie, who 
was by then in residence, was amazed how well I knew the house. In 
the 1930s there were two tennis courts and a swimming pool with a 
beautiful moon gate used for changing rooms. As pets there were a 
donkey and a tortoise as well as dogs. There was lots of play equipment 
and sometimes my cousins would also be there. They were idyllic 
summer holidays. 

All this ended in 1938 when Grandmother suddenly died. I was very 
saddened by her death and at times would weep quietly to myself. 

As family life became established, we moved into the house in 
Suffolk Road, Kowloon Tong. Our home was a typical modest one in 
this area. The front garden was quite spacious; the part of the garden 
where the vegetables grew and where there was also a chicken shed and 
run, was on the side of the house. There was no back garden. Between 
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Cousins on the bridge, Ho Tung Gardens (old name The Falls): 


Shirley Lo, John Gittins, Wendy Yeo and self 


the back wall of the house and the back fence was a covered concrete 
strip, which was part of the servants’ quarters. The back fence had 
access to a back lane. The front garden was secured by a high brick 
wall and double gates. These gates opened onto a driveway that led up 
to a garage at the back of the house. 
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shirley on roller skates outside our house in Suffolk Road 


Below: Sitting above the railway tunnel in Kowloon Tong at the end of 


à bike with my father 


My father was a good athlete and was interested in the outdoors. We 
had a glass cabinet full of the silver trophies he'd won at university, and 
throughout my early childhood he was a scout master. He encouraged 
me in many pursuits. I had a bicycle from an early age, and a pair 
of roller skates that I could use up and down the pavement of our 
level street. At his workshop he made me a pair of wooden stilts, a 
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netball practice basket and a high-jump stand, all of which I used to 
the full. For high-jump, a bed of sand was put into the lawn for my fall. 
Long before I left Hong Kong, my father said to me one day, ‘I saw a 
man riding his bike ‘no hands’ down Waterloo Road today. I wonder 
when you'll be able to do that?' This was a challenge I could not resist 
and soon I was able to do the same, including making turns without 
touching the handlebars. 

After my father joined the volunteers (Hong Kong Volunteer Defence 
Corps) he had very little spare time, so had to give up the scout troop, 
but before John and I left Hong Kong I had done some hiking with 
him. Lion Rock was a prominent hill behind Kowloon Tong that we 
climbed several times. Shortly before John and I left to go to Australia 
he took me on a long walk through the Kowloon hills and when we 
got back he was very pleased with what I had achieved, saying ‘We did 
ten miles today.’ It wasn’t until I was in my forties that I was able to 
take up serious bushwalking, and later still, as I climbed the Victorian 
alps I often thought back to the Kowloon hikes. I left Hong Kong less 
than eight weeks after my eleventh birthday. In recent years when I was 
enjoying my overnight backpacking bushwalks with my walking club, 
I thought how my father would have loved Australia. 

After my grandmother Clara died, John and I no longer went up to 
the Peak for our summer holidays. The summers in Hong Kong are 
long and hot, so at weekends my parents would take us to one of the 
beaches where we would spend hours swimming in the sea. Mat sheds 
could be owned by people who wanted them. They were built right 
on the sand, similar to the bathing boxes on the beaches in Victoria, 
but the Hong Kong mat sheds were much larger. They had four quite 
spacious rooms and a verandah, and were very well spaced apart. 
Some of these sheds were even of timber construction. Although we 
did not own one, there was always one we could borrow from an aunt 
or uncle. The summer season would start long before schools broke for 
the summer holidays, so even before Grandmother died we would do 
this while school was still in. 

My grandfather, Sir Robert, owned two motor launches — the 
Clara, which he kept for his own use, and the Fook Po, allegedly 
Grandmother's, but in actual fact for use by the whole family. The 
launches were fully equipped with cabin accommodation and a crew, 
so they were available for use at any time. My father loved borrowing 
the Fook Po, and was very much at home in the engine room with the 
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My mother and John enjoying a swim from the Fook Po 


Note the crew man keeping watch 
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Chinese crew. My family used the Fook Po only for day trips; not that 
we went often, but it was always a treat at the weekends during the 
summers to get away to a little cove for a virtually private swim. My 
parents invited the King family on one of these launch picnics, after my 
mother started working for Professor King. 

For as long as I can remember we had a female Chow dog as part of 
our family in Kowloon Tong. Her name was Bunny and she was calm, 
loving, mature and intelligent. 

Bunny had the run of the front garden, but she was excluded from 
the vegetable patch and chicken run by a fence. Throughout Hong 
Kong and the British Territories on the mainland, it was essential to 
keep all domestic dogs confined because of the prevalence of rabies. 
I do not remember ever taking Bunny out walking. She must have 
received enough exercise in the garden. 

Both my parents were animal lovers. My mother's family always 
kept several dogs and my father was interested in breeding pigeons; for 
these we had a large aviary in the front garden. I sensed that he would 
have liked homing pigeons but these were too expensive and he did not 
have enough spare time to indulge in such a hobby. Occasionally we 
had pigeons' eggs served at the table as a special treat. 

Rearing chickens took several forms. At one time we had a broody 
hen sitting on about a dozen eggs in a flower pot. Because the hen 
neglected her duty at night she was brought upstairs to my parents’ 
bedroom where they could keep an eye on her and the chicks were 
hatched there. | don't think this experiment was successful because it 
was never repeated and my father then tried incubating chicks using 
electric light globes. 

When my mother decided to breed Chow puppies from Bunny, 
she took her — just at the right time — to visit a friend who owned a 
magnificent male Chow that had beautiful long fluffy hair. Subsequently 
four pups were born to Bunny. There was no difficulty finding homes 
for these, but we did keep one of them, another female, whom we 
named Pan. Sadly, Pan was hit by a car when she was quite young. I 
don't know how she happened to be out in the street, although thinking 
back now, it could have happened in our own driveway. Pan recovered, 
but one of her front legs was badly crushed and from then, she always 
limped around on three legs. Pan inherited beautiful long fluffy hair 
from her father and I remember her as always being happy. She loved 
being patted and talked to; she would wag her curved tail and smile 
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from ear to ear. I loved giving big hugs to this bundle of soft fur. 

Life in Hong Kong was easy for mothers compared to Australia. As 
we had four live-in servants and a gardener who came daily, there were 
never any domestic chores. Breeding puppies from our Chow, Bunny, 
must have been one of my mother's hobbies. After my brother had 
recovered from the setback of his premature birth my mother arranged 
for another litter of pups to Bunny. This time we kept one of the male 
pups and named him Tiger. 

By the time I was eight or nine my mother began full-time secretarial 
work. To combat the boredom at home I decided to try to train Tiger. 
I had no previous experience in dog training but had heard that dogs 
could be trained into obedience with titbits. I came home from school 
at lunchtimes, and during the hot summer term, school hours changed 
to a long morning and a free afternoon to overcome the difficulties of 
a tropical climate. After a while I was able to get Tiger to sit before 
taking his meals even after placing his bowl before him. He did not eat 
until I gave him the okay. 

It must have been in 1940, a year after my mother started work, that 
her older sister Irene was married and settled out in the New Territories. 
My mother never liked this sister and blamed her for my grandmother's 
final asthma attack. I cannot be sure why my mother gave Tiger to her, 
but I suspect he was given as a wedding present, something she did not 
have to pay for. Of course I was most upset but I had been taught not 
to complain about any treatment I received, to accept it as normal and 
to be obedient. It was not until years later that I began to realise that 
my treatment from my mother was quite different from my peer group 
in Australia. Throughout my life I was not able to stand up for myself 
against her. 

Sometime after my aunt was married, my parents took my brother 
and me to pay a visit to the newlyweds. When we arrived, I saw Tiger. He 
hesitated as our eyes met and it was as if he couldn't believe what he saw. 
He jumped up and was all over me, overjoyed to see me again, and I was 
thrilled to get such a welcome. I detected a feeling of guilt overcoming 
my mother, but nothing was said even after we left for home. 

While I lived in Hong Kong I suffered chronic bilious attacks. I was 
very skinny and my mother would put me on the scales each week and 
complain that I never put on any weight. She got so desperate that I 
was taken to the doctor who diagnosed that the fat in my diet was 
causing me to vomit. This meant that my food was strictly controlled. I 
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My parents: Billy and Jean Gittins 


was not allowed to have anything fatty or fried, and worst of all, lactic 
acid had to be added to the already poor quality fresh milk that was 
available in Hong Kong. A daily intake of this soured milk was part of 
my diet. When we came to Australia, a basketful of patent medicines 
with instructions, including a bottle of lactic acid, accompanied us. 
Our guardian Mary King took no notice of any of this. I drank large 
quantities of full-cream Australian milk and ate everything that Mary 
put in front of me with the greatest pleasure. I had no recurrence of 


the biliousness and have kept excellent health ever since, apart from 
the scarlet fever, chicken pox and measles I contracted during my first 
few years in Australia. My mother had always carefully quarantined 
me from catching anything infectious. When she arrived in 1945, the 
woman who was then my guardian gave the medicine basket back to 
her. It was as she had packed it in 1941! I clearly remember the surprise 
on my mother's face. 

Thinking back now, I feel sure it was stress in my life that caused the 
bilious attacks. Recalling a conversation between my mother and her 
sister Grace in 1946 has reinforced this theory. Aunt Grace paid us a 
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visit of several weeks when we were living in a shared flat in Elwood. 
They were talking about marital relationships and my mother said that 
the only time she argued with my father Billy was over the children. 
She had her own ideas on our upbringing and insisted on carrying them 
through. 

At our home in Kowloon Tong it was no trouble to my father, as an 
electrical engineer, to rig up a system of electric bells in the house. The 
bell itself rang in the servants’ quarters, but the buttons to activate the 
ring were placed strategically by John's and my beds, in our parents? 
bedroom, in the sitting room and under the dining table (this one to be 
operated by foot). One ring was for the cook, two rings for the house 
boy, three rings for the wash amah, and four rings for the baby amah, 
Ah Say. ‘Ah Say’ in Cantonese is ‘number four’, hence her call was four 
rings. Ringing the bells meant ‘Please come at once.’ 

The houses in Suffolk Road were built on only one side of the 
street. There was a large vacant block of land on the opposite side 
that extended to the next street, Norfolk Road. My Aunt Grace and 
her husband came to live in Norfolk Road during the latter period of 
my time in Hong Kong. Their house was directly opposite ours, but 
separated by this large vacant block of land. By this time my mother 
had started full-time work, so during school holidays John and I were 
expected to go over and play with my cousin Shirley, who was their 
daughter. Shirley was much more John’s age than mine, so that is why 
I found other friends and cousins for company. 

Our Gittins grandparents lived in Cornwall Road, Kowloon Tong, 
which was only a few streets away from ours. It was up the hill towards 
the foothills of Lion Rock. After our grandmother at the Peak died I 
frequently visited Cornwall Road to play with one of my cousins, Alan 
Jex, who was my age and who would also visit there. We were always 
welcome and would play in the nearby creek that flowed down the 
hillside from Lion Rock. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


Safe Harbour, 
Strange Culture 


1941 to 1943 


NTIL | WAS ELEVEN YEARS old my whole world revolved 

around my grandparents, parents, aunts, uncles and numerous 

cousins. When my brother and I sailed off in SS Nellore we 
were to go to Mary King in Melbourne — a woman we had met only 
once at a picnic after my mother began working as her husband's secre- 
atry. Mary was the wife of Gordon King, Professor of Obstetrics and 
Gynaecology at the University of Hong Kong, and she was to be our 
guardian in Melbourne. 

At the time of the preparation of our journey I was told that we had to 
go to Melbourne because John had serious bronchial problems and the 
doctor had advised that he needed a drier climate than the humidity of a 
Hong Kong summer. Our stay in Melbourne was to be for two years. 

Mary King came from the town of Perth in Scotland, her husband 
Gordon was born in London and lived there until he went to China. 
His father was a Baptist minister in London. Gordon and Mary met at 
Baptist missionary meetings before Mary went to China as a qualified 
doctor. Gordon completed his surgical specialist exams two years later 
before joining Mary in Peking where they were married in 1927. Their 
three daughters, Alison, Margaret and Ellen, were born in China. 
After the Sino-Japanese War began in 1937 they came to Hong Kong 
and Gordon took up the chair of obstetrics and gynaecology at the 
university. When my mother started work she became his secretary and 
loved the work. 
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Britain kept a permanent garrison in Hong Kong, which comprised 
several regiments — two from the United Kingdom and two from India. 
The Hong Kong Volunteer Defence Corps was formed in 1940. This 
was comprised of local men who were able to continue with their 
normal employment but who went into training at weekends and in 
camps for longer periods at other times as well, so they were ready and 
able to take up arms as a fighting force when required. My father and 
three of his brothers-in-law joined the Volunteers. My father's brother 
Victor joined the permanent British army and became an intelligence 
officer stationed in Singapore. My father's boss, Jimmy Jack, was also 
in the Volunteers. 

Although World War Il began in 1939, no alarm had been felt in 
Hong Kong until the evacuation at Dunkirk in 1940. Japan had by then 
occupied the entire eastern coast of China. The country to the south, 
French Indo-China, now known as Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia, 
was also friendly with Japan. After the fall of France to Germany, it 
came under the Vichy government. In this way Hong Kong gradually 
became completely surrounded by Axis forces. Japan had also signed a 
tripartite pact with Germany and Italy. 

As the war situation rapidly deteriorated in 1940, the order came 
from the Colonial Office that British women and children in Hong 
Kong were to be evacuated to Australia. My mother could not imagine 
anything worse than being sent to Australia. She would have to look 
after my brother and me without the help of servants. Consequently 
she registered to become an air raid warden and did a first aid course. 
She then became part of the essential services network and therefore 
her conscience was clear, she could not go. 

In the early days of the colony, Eurasians had been able to decide 
what name they wanted according to how they viewed their own 
future. Those who chose a Chinese name were accepted as Chinese, 
but those who chose an Anglo Saxon name (it would have been the 
name of their father) were despised by the British and were excluded 
from all elitist social activities and even some workplaces. When the 
wartime evacuation order from Whitehall was announced concerning 
women and children there was no discrimination against the Eurasians. 
A huge passenger liner was requisitioned and families hurriedly packed 
to leave. The government indicated that for those Eurasians who felt 
they were British, particularly those with Anglo Saxon names, the order 
could apply to them as well. 
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When the ship reached Manila, it was found that Australia would 
accept only British families, due to the White Australia Policy current 
at that time. The many Eurasians who had followed the evacuation 
order were not permitted to proceed and had to return to Hong Kong. 
Mary King and her three daughters were among those who continued 
to Australia and they chose to come to Melbourne. 

By 1941, the war news was grim. Gordon King suggested to my 
mother that she send my brother and me to Mary in Melbourne. 
My mother jumped at this chance but there was a major obstacle to 
overcome. Luck had been on our side as neither my brother nor I looked 
Asian. As it happened, all my mother's family had eyes that were light, 
either blue or hazel, and John and I had inherited this gene. Sir Robert's 
father, Mr Bosman, was of Dutch extraction. My enterprising mother 
had been brought up to expect many privileges in the Crown colony, 
so she used all her inherent skills to overcome the difficulties of gaining 
permission for our entry to Australia. 

She went to the Australian immigration office armed with our 
passport, which had been prepared at the time of the mass evacuation 
the year before, so the photographs showed our appearance at a younger 
age. She also produced her own marriage certificate, which gave my 
father’s name and his father’s name as Gittins. The bridegroom's 
father's rank or occupation was noted as ‘accountant’. Her own name 
was Ho Tung as was her father's, and the rank or occupation of Robert 
Ho Tung was given as ‘knight’. 

It would appear the immigration officer did not want to argue with 
this. If he had been more competent and had demanded to see my 
father's birth certificate, it would have shown that he was registered as 
Hung Man To, his father's name was Hung Shik Chi and his mother's 
name was Li Kam Nui. In which case the officer would never had issued 
John and me with the necessary visa. My grandfather Gittins changed 
his name from the Chinese after my father was born. He later made a 
statutory declaration stating he had done this. I have copies of all these 
documents. 

My mother was issued with a visa to Australia for our passport, 
which was also endorsed with a handwritten rider stating that we (John 
and I) were ‘British citizens by birth’. We were of course no different to 
the people who had been denied entry into Australia the year before. 
On returning home my mother could not conceal her delight in the way 
she had overcome this major obstacle. Even so, I was aware that our 
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entry into Australia was shrouded in doubt and skulduggery. As soon 
as I began mixing with Australians, I instinctively kept my background 
a secret. 

As the Nellore pulled away from the Kowloon wharf I felt only 
excitement and happily waved goodbye to my family. Our first port of 
call was Manila where we stayed for some days while the ship loaded 
coal-a procedure that created dust, which enveloped the ship. To escape 
the dirt, Sybil Jack took us ashore each day. The city was excessively 
hot and Sybil kindly bought us mangoes from the street stalls. Mangoes 
are indigenous to the Philippines and these tasted better than any I had 
ever experienced, even in Hong Kong. 

It became much cooler after leaving Manila. One day John and I, 
both bilingual, started talking to each other in Cantonese. My mother 
always said we could speak Chinese before we spoke English. Some of 
the passengers who overheard us were fascinated. Since it was normal 


for our family to use both languages in conversation, I was surprised. 
I did not realise at the time that we were the only Chinese-speaking 
passengers on the ship. Unfortunately this was the last time we spoke 
Chinese together. After arriving in Australia, we were caught up in the 
excitement of a new country and a new culture. It was about six weeks 
before I thought to speak to John in Chinese again. To my absolute 
horror I found he had already forgotten the language. Sadly, by the end 
of our first year, I too had forgotten. 

On the ship at night, wartime dangers became very real to us. There 
were German U-boats around and strict blackout rules were in force. 
All portholes were tightly closed and doorways were draped in several 
layers of heavy curtains. These had to be negotiated one by one if we 
wanted to go on deck. Smoking was totally banned on deck, with even 
a single lighted cigarette pinpointing the presence of a ship at sea. 

Most passengers disembarked in Sydney, including the Jack family. 
We must have had a few days in Sydney because we spent a day at 
Sydney zoo. I was surprised to see drinking fountains dotted about. 
Being able to drink unboiled water straight from a tap was a novelty 
for us, since this was not possible in Hong Kong. 

John and I came under the care of the ship's purser for the voyage to 
Melbourne. After a very quiet time on board, we arrived at Port Phillip 
heads late in the afternoon on 29 May 1941. As we steamed up the bay 
I felt a surge of excitement in anticipation of a new life. 

It was dark by the time the ship docked. The purser told us to 
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prepare for bed as it was too late for anything to happen before the 
next morning. However, a little later he came to our cabin to tell us to 
dress at once and prepare to leave the ship straight away. A man had 
come to collect us, he said. I found this unexpected message extremely 
frightening, sure it was some sort of scheme to kidnap two children. My 
first reaction was to refuse to go, but I could not bring myself to create 
a scene. I had always done as l'd been told to do without question. 
Where was Mrs King? Who was this strange person with whom we 
had to go? John and I went up to the purser's office and we were soon 
on our way onto the pier and then through the maze of dark passages 
in the immigration and customs rooms of the Port of Melbourne. It 
was a frightening experience especially at this time of night. We were 
then taken to a waiting taxi where Mary King was sitting in the back 
seat. What a tremendous relief that was! Our ‘kidnapper’ immediately 
transformed into a mild gentleman who was in fact an official from 
Cooks Travel Agency. For security reasons Mary had not been allowed 
on board. She thanked our go-between and off we drove to our new 
home in Burwood. 

When Mary arrived in Melbourne the year before, she had rented 
an unfurnished weatherboard house in Burwood from a plumber, who 
had installed comforts unusual for the time. We had the usual toilet 
built into the woodshed out back, but as well we had another in the 
bathroom. He had also fixed up a gas copper, an instant hot water 
service and an ice chest in the laundry, and a stainless steel sink and gas 
stove in the kitchen. Most houses of that era had only wood-fired stoves 
and the original one of these was still there. Ice was delivered three 
times a week for the ice chest. We had a fireplace in the sitting room 
for the winter but our plumber had also provided us with a gas radiator 
in the dining room. There was an awful palm tree in the front garden 
but the back had a mature almond tree with beautiful blossom every 
spring followed by a crop of delicious almonds. Mary paid a reasonable 
£2 a week for this house, remarking more than once that the owner 
must have felt this was part of his war effort. 

The house had two bedrooms in front and a sleepout attached to 
the back of the house that was accessed externally through the back 
door. There were double beds in the smaller of the bedrooms and in the 
sleepout, and two single beds in the larger bedroom. Mary put John 
and me into the larger bedroom so that we could use the single beds. 
Mary slept permanently in the double bed in the smaller bedroom and 
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Alison, her eldest daughter, likewise in the sleepout. The two younger 
daughters, Margaret and Ellen took turns to be with their mother and 
elder sister. Being only eleven years old at the time I was not aware of 
ce the whole family had made to accommodate 


the tremendous sacri 


John and me. 


No. 7 Beryl Street, Burwood, with John in front 


Mary ran her family of five with amazing eff 
were nourishing and adequate. The volume of laundry must have been 
horrendous and arduous, since clothes and household linen had first 
to be boiled in the copper and then rinsed by hand. The ‘smalls’ were 
washed and rinsed separately by hand. 


ency. Her meals 


There were not many people who knew that my parents were not 
around. Mary, on whom I cannot heap enough praise, treated John and 
me as her own. Our years with her were happy indeed. She had a great 
influence on my life. After doing our homework and helping with the 
washing up after dinner, she would read to us for twenty minutes or 
so. This was something I had never experienced before. Our favourite 
author was Arthur Ransome, he wrote a series of books about the 
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adventures of a family of four children set in the Lake District of the 
British Isles. Now our new bedtime was delayed until about 9.30 owing 
to these activities. 

John and I had arrived just before the start of Term 2. My parents 
had decided in consultation with Mary that I should go to Presbyterian 
Ladies College with her girls. I was enrolled into Year 6, the last year 
of junior school. Education was not compulsory for five-year-olds so 
John was considered too young to go to school immediately. School 
for me was much the same as it had been in Hong Kong. It was also a 
church school run on English lines. We had assembly in the morning, 


Self aged 11 in PLC uniform 
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the headmistress said a prayer and we sang a hymn, then any notices 
were read out. Apart from my British colonial accent, I think I fitted in. 
Day classes were also very similar to those in Hong Kong. 

During our first weekend in Melbourne we went to church by tram 
on the Sunday. As the tram pulled up at our stop at the end of the 
street I have not forgotten my surprise to see a Caucasian tram driver, | 
blurted out, ‘The driver is English!’ By the time we got inside the tram 
I had got over my surprise when it was the same with the conductor. 
This brought home to me the fact that I really was in White Australia. 

I was bitterly cold in that first winter term when we were out in the 
school yard for recess and lunch-time. I was intrigued by girls galloping 
around the grounds pretending to be on horseback. I decided there were 
a lot of girls who were ‘horsey’. I should have realised it was a good 
way of keeping warm. In those days horses were part of Australian life. 
In 1941 most of the tradesmen were still delivering their goods to the 
house. Horses, with their carts, brought the daily supplies of milk and 
bread to our homes. In the city I was intrigued to see horse troughs to 
water the horses on the edges of pavements. 

I had always gone home for lunch in Hong Kong so it seemed an odd 
custom to take a sandwich for lunch that had been prepared at home. 
Mary prepared the four lunch boxes for us. It had been my parents? 
plan that John and I should go to boarding schools. Mary decided to 
keep us at home during that first year in Australia because she felt we 
needed that time for adjustment to a new environment. During those 
first six months a steady flow of cash was sent from Hong Kong, but 
nothing further would have come after the Japanese occupation. Hong 
Kong was attacked on 8 December 1941 and fell to the Japanese only 
eighteen days later. Mary was able to keep up with my school fees at 
PLC but I remained a day girl for the next two years. John went to the 
local primary school at the start of school for 1942. I have recently 
heard that Mary's husband Gordon King was able to send some funds 
when he reached free China after his escape through Japanese occupied 
territory. My aunt Grace and her husband also got to free China and 
were able to pass on some gold to him, this was the currency used in 
those difficult times. 

When I later became a boarder I realised how fortunate I had been 
to live in a home environment with Mary. Boarding school had seemed 
attractive before I went but in reality it was not what I had expected; 
life there was quite awful. 
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This photograph was taken on the occasion of Gordon King's 
brief visit to Melbourne in August 1941. (photo Mr Jack Asche) 
Back row: Gordon King, Mrs Maud Adam, Mr John Adam 
Middle back row: Ellen King, self (almost obscured), Mary King, 
Margaret King, Mary Grace Adam 
Middle row: Mary Grace Asche (partly obscured), David Asche, Alison King, 
he, 


Dorothy Boxer, Jane Adam, Alan Boxer, Mrs Boxer, David Adam, Mrs Mary As 


John Asche (standing behind) 


Front row: Isobel Adam, youngest Boxer daughter, John Gittins 
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Japan's invasion of Hong Kong from China over the border from the 
New Territories was almost as much a surprise as the attack on Pearl 
Harbor. The authorities realised only the day before that Japanese 
troops were mobilising and the garrison was called to their posts. 
Three weeks earlier, to boost the local garrison, the British government 
had sent to Hong Kong two battalions of newly enlisted and untrained 
young Canadian recruits. Some had not even been taught how to 
throw a grenade. Also poor planning had meant that their motorised 
equipment and heavy guns, embarked on a different vessel, did not 
reach the colony in time to be used for their imminent battle and had 
to be sent elsewhere. 

However, in favour of the Canadians, they had four high ranking 
first rate officers led by Brigadier John Lawson who had all seen service 
in the First World War. Tragically only one of these officers survived 
the battle. 

Japan's attack on Hong Kong began with the bombing of Kai Tak 
Airport when they destroyed the entire complement of RAF planes in 
Hong Kong because they were parked unprotected on the tarmac. At 
the same time the Japanese army marched over the border into the New 
Territories. 

The date for this is recorded in Hong Kong as 8 December 1941, but 
it was only a few hours later than the attack at Pearl Harbour, which is 
recognised as 7 December 1941, due to the International Date Line. 

As my father had joined the Hong Kong Volunteer Defence Corps, 
they were immediately mobilised for service. On Christmas Day, only 
eighteen days later, Hong Kong surrendered. The volunteers were treated 
as part of the military garrison and were taken as prisoners of war. 

Here I would like to quote from Winston Churchill's own account 
of his orders and encouragement to the Governor and people of Hong 
Kong. Winston Churchill's Message to the Governor and Defender's of 
Hong Kong, 12 December 1941: 


We are all watching day by day and hour by hour your stubborn 
defence of the port and fortress of Hong Kong. You guard a link 
between the Far East and Europe long famous in world civilisation. 
We are sure that the defence of Hong Kong against barbarous and 
unprovoked attack will add a glorious page to British annals. 

All our hearts are with you in your ordeal. Every day of your 
resistance brings nearer our certain final victory. 
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Winston Churchill to the Governor of Hong Kong, 21 December 
1941: 


We are greatly concerned to hear of the landings on Hong Kong Island 
which have been effected by the Japanese. We cannot judge from here 
the conditions which rendered these landings possible or prevented 
effective counter-attacks upon the intruders. There must, however, be 
no thought of surrender. Every part of the Island must be fought and 
the enemy resisted with the utmost stubbornness. 

The enemy should be compelled to expend the utmost life and 
equipment. There must be vigorous fighting in the inner defences, 
and, if need be, from house to house. Every day that you are able to 
maintain your resistance you help the allied cause all over the world, 
and by a prolonged resistance you and your men can win the lasting 
honour which we are sure will be your due. 


Later Churchill wrote: 


These orders were obeyed in spirit and to the letter. Among many acts 
of devotion one may be recorded here. On December 19 the Canadian 
Brigadier Lawson reported that his headquarters were overrun; 
fighting was taking place at point-blank range; he was going outside 
to fight it out. He did so and those who were with him were killed. 
For a week the garrison held out. Every man who could bear arms, 
including some from the Royal Navy and Royal Air Force, took part 
in a desperate resistance. Their tenacity was matched by the fortitude 
of the British civilian population. [Referring to the Hong Kong 
Volunteer Defence Corps and the Essential Services Network] On 
Christmas Day the limit of endurance was reached and capitulation 
became inevitable. Under their resolute Governor, Sir Mark Young, 
the colony had fought a good fight. They had won indeed the ‘lasting 
honour’ which was their due. 

Winston Churchill, War Comes to America, pp. 562-3. 


We, in Melbourne, together with the rest of the world, were cut off 
from all communication with the colony and had no idea of what was 
happening. Many years later I have read several accounts of the desperate 
fighting the British garrison encountered, with many units fighting hand 
to hand in the streets and throughout the steep, rough hillsides of the 
island. Many officers were killed and, as the units scattered, they joined 
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up with other groups in pockets of resistance, fighting ferociously 
but often without leadership. There were overpowering odds as the 
Japanese sent in 60,000 troops against a local garrison totalling only 
14,000. The defenders were pushed until there was nowhere else to go. 
The Japanese bombers, with no RAF fighter opposition, had a free time 
targeting all military installations and essential service infrastructure. 
Before the final capitulation the enemy was able to turn off the water 
supply to the whole colony. 

There was a terrible loss of life on both sides including two of 
my uncles, (Ernie Fincher, Rene's husband, and Arthur Bliss, Phyllis" 
husband). Arthur was shot on Christmas Day while trying to escape 
through barbed wire. His body remained there for several days. In the 
final stages of the battle, dreadful atrocities took place. At St Stephen's 
College, which had been converted into a field hospital (under the 
Geneva Convention it would have been off limits), the Japanese shot 
the two doctors at the entrance door when they tried to bar the way, 
then the invaders went in to bayonet the wounded in their beds. As 
the English nurses attempted to protect the men, they themselves were 
raped and murdered. Other defenceless Field Ambulance workers 
and orderlies were also killed. As well, a group of soldiers who had 
surrendered their arms, had their hands tied behind their backs, were 
lined up at the top of a cliff facing the sea, then were shot from behind 
so that they fell to the rocks below. Their bodies were left until days 
after the surrender when they were found and buried. As in other 
theatres of war, many casualties were never found. 

By the time of the surrender the attack and heavy fighting in Hong 
Kong did not receive any prominence in the Australian media, so we 
in Melbourne were unaware of the battle which was raging. There 
were only a very few Australians attached to various units involved 
in the defence of the colony. Australia had an army in Malaya so the 
Japanese landings there and subsequent advance to Singapore were 
clearly reported. On talking to Australians now, they tell me that they 
had not realised that Hong Kong even had a war. In my own case it was 
years later that I have read about it. 

After the surrender, my father and a brother-in-law were imprisoned 
in the prisoner-of-war camp at Sham Shui Po together with other 
members of the garrison, where they suffered deprivations of the worst 
order. My father's boss, Mr Jimmy Jack, went to Sham Shui Po too and 
also was later sent to Japan and died in captivity before my father did. 
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My mother, although she could have claimed Eurasian nationality and 
stayed out of prison, decided instead to claim British nationality and 
was interned with other British nationals in Stanley camp for civilians. 
The Eurasians, Chinese and neutrals such as Portuguese and Russians 
were known as ‘third nationals’ and were not imprisoned. My mother, 
in her book, Stanley Behind Barbed Wire, documents this episode of 
her life and gives two reasons for her decision. One was that she was 
the only person who knew of Professor Gordon King’s escape plans 
and felt she may be safe from interrogation if she was in the camp. 
Immediately after the surrender, Gordon took my mother into his 
confidence and told her that he was going to some Chinese contacts 
whom he knew, after he had changed into Chinese fisherman’s clothes; 
it was lucky he could speak Mandarin through living in China before 
the war. She was to give him two days before she said anything to 
anyone else. My mother’s second reason for going in to Stanley was 
that she also had a pang of conscience since only six months earlier 
she had claimed British nationality for her children to have us accepted 
into Australia. Years later, when they were suffering such malnutrition 
in camp, she regretted this decision. 

Gordon was able to hide in Hong Kong among his Chinese friends 
until February 1942 when he began his journey towards Chungking in 
free China. He met up with many of his Chinese medical students who 
were using the same route. When he arrived in Chungking, which had 
become the capital city for the Kuomintang, it was the middle of April 
1942. He abandoned his original plan of going to Britain to join the 
British Royal Army Medical Corps in favour of staying on in China 
to help Hong Kong University students. Both the Chinese and British 
governments provided aid through the Hong Kong Relief Fund. The 
route to the UK from Western China was still open through India. 

After Hong Kong fell we received no personal news for several months, 
not until Gordon reached the interior of China. He sent news of his own 
escape and that John’s and my parents were alive and held in separate 
camps. Of course this was wonderful news for all of us in Melbourne. 

In my mother’s book she describes how frustrating it was to be 
unable to communicate with my father. It was as though they were 
worlds apart. In December 1943 my father was drafted to Japan to 
work in their slave labour camps. The prisoners experienced a hellish 
three-week sea voyage jammed into the hold of a merchant ship, 
during which he sustained a severe ear infection. On arrival in Japan 
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the prisoners were kept standing for hours in the snow. The winters 
in Japan were exceedingly cold and the detainees were equipped only 
with tropical clothing. My father died on 5 March 1945 from acute 
pneumonia and complications connected with starvation. 

Mary King was desperately worried at the fall of Hong Kong, 
but we continued with life in Melbourne as best we could. From the 
house in Burwood all outings were by public transport. We did not 
leave Melbourne that first summer. Instead Mary took us by train to 
suburban beaches such as Black Rock, Sandringham, Ricketts Point 
and Half Moon Bay. She used to buy a family day ticket for the train. 
We would all take string bags stuffed with swimsuit, towel and lunch, 
cut at home before we left. 

Mary's financial position would have improved after news of 
Gordon's escape, and for the three following summers, we rented a 
small cottage at Lorne travelling by tram, train and bus to get there, 
each carrying some sort of baggage holder. 

Those were happy holidays. We went surfing on the beaches and 
walked all the forest trails. For all those years during mid-year term 
holidays we were taken to a few movies in the city — always the wartime 
hero type, like Assignment in Brittany, Pimpernel Smitb, Song of Russia 
and Mrs Miniver. Mary also took us to the gallery and to concerts. 

When I was in Year 7, during my second year in Australia, I picked 
up scarlet fever and chicken pox. When I came down with scarlet fever 
it was quite dramatic. My whole class had to stay at home for a week 
in quarantine. If Mary had not been a doctor I would have had to go 
to Fairfield Infectious Diseases Hospital. Instead, | was kept totally 
isolated in the larger front bedroom for six weeks and John was moved 
to the back verandah. Fortunately none of the rest of the family caught 
it. Neither did any girls in my class. 

Before my classmates were sent home for their week-long quarantine, 
they were given work by their teachers. PLC was so academically 
oriented that this was no time for holidays or relaxation. To this day, 
I am told by my school group friend Margaret Wood (nee Rodgerson) 
that parents were instructed to supervise this home study. Over the next 
few weeks I received individual letters from the whole class, telling me 
of their unexpected week's so-called *holiday', and now having to write 
a letter to me as their English homework. While I was so confined, a 
local GP regularly came to visit, and after six weeks I was satisfactorily 
recovered and went back to school. Before anybody else could enter 
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Asche came with us. Photo taken by Mr Asche, who stayed at the Pacific Hotel 


February 1943. John aged 7, 


ready to go to Carey Grammar School as a boarder 
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the bedroom that I had used it had to be sealed and fumigated. Scarlet 
fever, as an infectious disease, was treated seriously. 

It was later in the same year that I caught chicken pox. Incubation 
time for this is two to three weeks, but recovery from this fairly mild 
disease is not so long. All three King girls came down with it together 
after I was over it, and then three weeks later again, John contracted it. 
Poor Mary; we gave her a bad time. 

Despite having missed some schooling due to illness, I was awarded 
a form prize in Year 7. At that time it was customary to give rewards 
for excellence and I continued to receive prizes for the remainder of my 
years at PLC. 

At the beginning of 1942, John started school at the local primary 
School and fitted in so well that he picked up a broad Australian 
accent. Mary always said that our parents would never forgive her if 
she allowed John to speak that way. However, the main reason that she 
enrolled John into Carey Grammar School the following year was that 
she wanted him to have some male influence. As her husband was safely 
in Free China, her financial position could have been more viable, so 
John became a boarder at age seven in his second year of schooling. 

Mary originally wentto China as a missionary and had a deep Christian 
faith. Each Sunday we attended the Camberwell Baptist Church, which 
was easily accessed by the Burwood tram. Not only did we go to Christian 
Endeavour discussions for young people before morning services, but we 
also attended the full main church service at 11 am. After catching the 
tram home for lunch, which was usually sausages as they were quick to 
cook, we were back by tram to attend afternoon Sunday school. Sunday 
tea must be a Scottish tradition when Mary always baked scones, which 
we had with jam (cream was not available in the wartime conditions), 
and we used a special heather-patterned tea set kept only for Sundays. In 
the evening we were read missionary adventures from the South Pacific 
islands and then sang hymns around the piano accompanied by Alison. 
The King girls were very musical. 

Mary was marvellous at birthday times. For my first birthday in 
Australia, my twelfth, there was a little pile of parcels at my place at 
the breakfast table. This consisted of a book, an item of clothing and 
a personal little something. When I celebrated my thirteenth birthday, 
besides the gifts, I was asked to invite a friend back to the house for a 
little celebration and I chose to invite my classmate and friend, Sheila 
Maclean. 
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Frocks and Famine at 


Boarding School 
February 1944 to December 1947 


v 1943 rHE GENERAL war news was much improved as the 
B tide had turned and it was obvious that eventually the Allies 

would win. Japanese expansion had been halted by two historic 
sea battles. The Battle of the Coral Sea took place in May 1942 and the 
Battle of Midway in June 1942. In Europe the Russians were advancing 
towards Germany after their success at Stalingrad. Also it appeared that 
Hitler had decided not to invade Britain, in fact America was aiding in 
plans for the return to France. Thus Gordon and Mary King made new 
plans for their own future. 

Gordon had settled his Hong Kong students into medical courses in 
free China and he and Mary made new plans for their future. As they 
were both doctors they knew their skills would be most valuable in the 
rehabilitation of Hong Kong after the war. 

In 1944 Gordon travelled to Britain to become a Lieutenant-Colonel 
in the Royal Army Medical Corps. His plan then was to return to 
Chungking with Mary until the cessation of hostilities when they would 
go immediately to Hong Kong. 

On his way back to China from Britain in March 1945 he arranged 
to meet Mary in Calcutta, who had managed to get a passage there 
from Melbourne. Together they then flew to Chungking. 

At the end of 1943 I had a dreadful premonition that my life was to 
change for the worse. I felt devastated and let down, quite the opposite 
to how I felt when I left Hong Kong. 

I entered boarding school at PLC in February 1944, before the 
King girls who followed in February 1945 when Mary left Melbourne 
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to go to India to meet Gordon. John was already boarding at Carey 
Grammar School. 

Boarding school was a great disappointment for me. Although much 
of my distress was caused by the school, there were other factors outside 
the school environment that undoubtedly contributed. 

It is difficult to understand why there had to be so much mistrust 
towards the students. Our housemistress had total power over our 
lives and it seemed every minute of every day, seven days a week, had 
to be accounted for. House rules were extreme, and in my opinion, 
quite unreasonable. Coupled with that, food was of poor quality and 
inadequate. 

I was always hungry. For breakfast we had a small bowl of cereal 
and one slice of toast with a tiny cube of butter and marmalade or 
honey. I was put on the list for extra milk, for which my guardian 
paid, but we could look into the kitchen to where the large milk churn 
had been delivered and see the housekeeper pouring in jugs of water. 
There were ninety boarders altogether in two boarding houses and the 
housekeeper was giving us diluted milk. At morning recess we went 
back to the boarding house and helped ourselves from a box of tiny 
wind-fallen apples, one each. I would eat it all, including the core. Our 
main meal of the day was at lunchtime when we were served with 
one slice of roast meat or corned beef or a couple of spoonfuls of 
some kind of stew. The stewed meat they gave us was usually hard to 
swallow. Vegetables consisted of one small potato if it was a roast, or 
one tablespoonful of mashed potato, also one of mashed pumpkin and 
one of cabbage, or brussels sprouts or silver beet. On Sundays we got 
cauliflower, but then the dessert was just jelly. On weekdays dessert 
was usually a small helping of steamed pudding (flavours were changed 
for variety: chocolate, jam or date) served with custard. Sometimes we 
had *murder on the tombstone', which was blancmange set in trays, cut 
into squares with a dob of raspberry jam in the middle of each square. 

Each day that I came out of the dining room I felt I could easily have 
eaten another meal of the same size. After school I was famished. For 
our snack after school, we were given half a coffee scroll. I used to race 
out of class as fast as I could go because some of the cuts were not very 
even and something slightly larger than exactly half was psychologically 
more satisfying. We filled up at tea time with a small bowl of soup, or 
one sausage with tomato sauce, or a small helping of macaroni cheese, 
or one tinned tomato heated up and placed on a piece of toast. Then 
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there was as much bread as we wanted with a small cube of butter and 
light or dark jam for choice. The butter soon ran out, so it was just 
bread and jam. On the nights we had sausages we were able to use 
the tomato sauce provided for the sausages on the bread (most times 
without being detected, because it was considered bad table manners) 
and this made a welcome change. Luckily there was no limit on the 
amount of bread we had, and sometimes we ate up to fifteen slices. 
After doing our homework we could make ourselves a cup of cocoa, 
with hot water, before going to bed. 

If any of the mothers plucked up enough courage to complain about 
our food, sometimes the reason given would be that it was impossible 
to get good domestic staff, as women workers were taken up in the 
munitions factories. This was true and something we had to accept. 
Another response from above would be, *but food is sent back to 
the kitchen'. This, of course, was rare. I always scraped up everything 
on my plate, but sometimes some of the girls just could not eat the 
food. The only occasions that I returned food was when we were given 
tripe. I used to eat the lamb's fry but that was also unpopular with 
some girls. 

At PLC all classes were streamed A, B, C and D. In boarding school 
I was thrown into living with country girls, many of whom were not 
in the ‘A’ stream. The housemistress, whose nickname was Guin, was a 
country girl herself and totally uneducated. She had no affinity towards 
school work or homework and any study regime was incomprehensible 
to her. Her job was to oversee forty-five girls and follow the rules. I guess 
in the 1940s it was deemed unnecessary for a school housemistress to 
need any educational qualification. We boarders were led to understand 
that she was a Presbyterian minister's daughter who was a low achiever 
and had left school at fourteen. Being housemistress at PLC was thus 
a "suitable" position for her and her salary could be kept low. We girls 
had no idea what her age was but she certainly was not young. 

PLC was then situated in East Melbourne. The property filled a block 
between the two parallel roads of Albert Street and Victoria Parade. The 
west boundary of the property was a side street joining these two roads 
and on the east boundary were other private properties. The boarding 
house in which I was placed was named Koorinya. The building had 
been a large two-storey home for an elegant well-to-do Melbourne 
family at the turn of the century. When the college needed to expand its 
dormitory accommodation, this property, which adjoined the existing 
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school grounds, was acquired. The school itself was originally built in 
the late nineteenth century. 

The north side of Koorinya faced Victoria Parade, but the main 
entrance to the building was on the side facing west, overlooking the 
school grounds. This entrance, the entrance hall, the beautiful main 
wooden staircase and vestibule under the stairs were out-of-bounds to 
the girls. Also out-of-bounds in this area were the staff sitting room and 
Guin's study. The stairs for the girls, known as the back stairs, were the 
stairs that the servants had used when the building was a private home. 
Two large rooms were set aside for us on the ground floor. One was a 
sitting room at the front of the house and the other was further down 
the corridor and was used for homework for the middle school. Seniors 
used the front sitting room for their homework and the house prefects 
had a small room for theirs. There were no individual desks for anyone 
and girls had to sit around large tables to do their homework. It was 
extremely cramped in the middle school homework room but there 
was slightly more elbow space in the other rooms. I found it extremely 
difficult to concentrate under these conditions, particularly as most 
girls seemed only to be interested in clothes, boys and pop music. 

The boarding house ran on a system of bells. The first one rang at 
6 am. This was for the girls who learned music to get up. They had to 
go over to the music school at 6.30, when the next bell rang, to do their 
practice for one hour. The music school was a separate building situated 
on the opposite boundary of the school. It was built specifically with 
small individual rooms, cach with a piano. During the day, each music 
teacher, whether for piano or alternative instruments such as violin or 
flute, would instruct her pupils in one of these rooms. The boarders used 
these pianos for their daily practice in the early mornings, including 
Saturdays. I was learning piano under Mary King's guidance and so I 
continued with these lessons when I entered boarding school. I’m sure 
I never practised for a full hour at the house in Burwood as all the King 
girls were learning piano too. At boarding school the house prefect on 
duty was responsible for ringing the bells. At about 7 am Guin visited 
all the music rooms to make sure the girls were at their pianos. This 
was one of the aspects of mistrust that I found so abhorrent. 

Those girls who did not do music could wait until the 7 am bell 
rang before they had to get up. The next bell at 7.45 summoned 
us to assemble in the downstairs sitting room. From there we were 
accompanied by Guin to the boarders’ dining room, situated in the 
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Koorinya, the boarding house in which I was placed. Photo shows the main front of 
the building which faced west across the large lawn used for sport. The upper storey 
north balcony extended around to the length of the east side (back of the building) and 


was the open-air dormitory for all 45 girls. (Photo from PLC archives) 


This shows the open-air east balcony enclosed with flywire. The youngest girls were 


at the far end. Doorways led through to dressing rooms where our clothes were kept. 


(photo from PLC archives) 
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main part of the school. For those who had been up since six, breakfast 
was most welcome, as not even a hot drink was offered before this. 
It was particularly difficult to do our music practice in winter as the 
rooms were not heated. The music teachers lit the small gas heaters 
later. We used to wrap ourselves up in a rug to try to keep warm. A 
travel rug, brought from home, was an absolute nece 

After we had breakfast, we collected our school books and reported 
to Guin, who inspected our tidiness before we went into day school. If 
our hair was long enough to touch our collars, it had to be tied back, and 
those with long hair had to have plaits. Our shoes had to be shining. 

Bells in the boarding house continued to ring after school. The first 
one in the afternoon was at 4.45.This was to send us all upstairs to the 
dormitories to change out of our uniforms into a dress suitable for going, 
to tea. From the time we were dismissed from day school at 3.30 pm 
until 4.45, we were not permitted inside except for about ten minutes 
immediately after returning to the boarding house for ‘afternoon tea’. 
This consisted of the half coffee scroll, but we had food lockers in a 
pantry that could be used for supplies from home. This was a 
could eat something special that our mothers had given us at the start 
of term, or had sent in by special delivery, but I never had anything like 
this in my locker. 

At 5.30 the bell rang again to summon us once more to assemble in 
the sitting room in preparation for being escorted to tea at six o'clock 
in the dining room in the other building. 

Evening prep time took place immediately after tea when we were 
herded together into the homework rooms, supervised by Guin or some 
other member of staff. These rooms had a small grate so we had small 
wood fires to take the chill away but in winter we were again wrapped 
up in our rugs. At 7.30 the bell rang for the junior school girls to go 
upstairs to prepare for bed and lights out for them was at 8.30. The 
seniors had to finish their prep by then and be in bed by 9.30. Bells 
signified these times. The evening prep time was distracting because of 
the bell ringing and movement of young girls. The prefect on duty had 
to ring these bells and no-one in authority seemed to be concerned that 
it was detrimental to the senior girls’ study regime. 

Bathrooms in the boarding house were added after the property was 
bought by the school. A few separate toilets were dotted around the 
house and there were only three bathrooms containing bath and basin. 
We were all rostered for three baths per week. The only hot tap ran 


ne we 
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into the bath. There were cold water showers over the bath. A jug was 
provided for getting hot water into the basin to wash our hair. 

We were always given excessive amounts of homework because the 
standard of achievement at PLC was very high. The headmistress was 
obviously pressured into this high achievement rate at the matriculation 
examinations. It was very distracting to have my peer group slipping 
through their homework then being given permission to write letters or 
scribble notes around the table so long as they kept quiet. The Year 11 
students went into the sitting room for prep time. There were far fewer 
students then, as many boarders left school to go home at age fifteen. By 
then we were unsupervised, so the temptation was just to chatter quietly. 

By my matriculation year I was head prefect of the house so was 
in the prefects’ study where there were just seven of us, but with five 
matriculation subjects the work load was enormous and it was a 
struggle to get a fraction of it completed as we were not given any 
extra time for study. Regimentation of our time did not change with 
seniority. In the small prefects’ study the table was the size of a kitchen 
table for the seven of us to sit around for our homework. As well, there 
was the extra duty of ringing the bells. I was able to do some study in 
the early mornings because I gave up learning music in the last two 
years, which released me from music practice. This coincided with my 
mother's arrival in Melbourne. 

When my own children were at school, I realised what a tremendous 
disadvantage it had been for me to have had such an uneducated 
housemistress. My matriculation year was particularly difficult with 
the science subjects of physics and chemistry and both maths subjects 
as well. On only one occasion did I go to the library after school to 
try to get some study done in a quiet environment. I was immediately 
missed by the housemistress and given a severe reprimand on my duties 
as the head prefect, which was to be present to keep an eye on the girls 
as they sat around in the school grounds. 

Clothes had not been featured as important in the King household 
although we all had a ‘Sunday best’ outfit. This was kept for church 
on Sundays and for our occasional excursions into the city. With this 
outfit we also wore hat and gloves. On other days we never changed 
out of our school uniforms after school and had very casual wear, such 
as jodhpurs for Saturdays and school holidays (with shorts in summer). 
We always wore the casuals until we grew out of them or they were 
threadbare by being handed down among us girls. We just wore the 
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same garments each Saturday, and day after day during holidays, with 
one change when they went into the wash tub. 

At boarding school, the bell at 4.45 pm summoned us to our rooms. 
There were six girls to most rooms and we were placed with our same 
school level. We then had to change into a dress or skirt and jumper in 
preparation for tea. I had only two dresses and one had to be kept for 
the special afternoon Sunday service held at the school for the boarders. 
The school lists had specified two dresses. The other boarders appeared 
to me to come from affluent families in the country and their wardrobes 
were incredible. They had a different dress or jumper and skirt for each 
day of the week and clothes became a tremendously important issue. 
This was a new type of culture for me, which caused great anguish. 

The rooms we had for our clothes (known as dressing rooms) opened 
out onto an open-air balcony where we slept, so it was cold in winter. 
The balcony was along two sides of the building, east and north. The 
youngest girls’ beds were at the south end of the east balcony and as we 
got older, we progressed northwards along the east balcony and finally 
rounded the corner to the north side. Flywire prevented mosquitoes 
from attacking us and in stormy weather canvas blinds could be 
lowered but these were rarely needed. 

Besides being very cold, we had to get used to the strong smells from 
the Victoria Brewery, which was just down the hill in Victoria Parade. 
The other disturbance was the clanging trams in Victoria Parade. 
I always slept very well and quickly got used to these irritations 
but I know some of the country girls found city living difficult and 
were very homesick. The three army-type blankets provided were quite 
inadequate. I could not have slept if it wasn't for the eiderdown that 
Mary King had given me, and I also had the travel rug which was used 
for homework and piano practice. 

Weekends were quite boring. On Saturday mornings we changed the 
sheets on our beds, washed our hair and were rostered to some form 
of house cleaning. Hair washing was not permitted on any other day 
of the week. Parents were asked to supply lists of people who could 
visit the girls, write to them, or take them out. Therefore on Saturday 
afternoons, occasionally some girls would go out with specified family 
friends. Once or twice a term the school organised outings for us, 
such as a bus trip to the Junior School at Hethersett in Burwood or 
a supervised walk across the Fitzroy Gardens to the Royal Botanic 
Gardens and back. 
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On Sunday mornings we put on our uniforms again to attend the 
church service in Scots Church, Collins Street. We had to get into 
crocodile formation and walk along Albert Street, around the top end 
of the Fitzroy Gardens, around a couple more turns, then into Collins 
Street and along to the church. The boarders formed a block in the 
centre of the church. The service did not cater for young people so 
there was no children's address. Instead the well-rehearsed choir sang 
two anthems. I never got much out of the very dour sermons, but I 
did enjoy the familiar tunes of the hymns. We had sung hymns on 
Sunday evenings in Mary King's household, and also we had a hymn 
each morning in assembly at school. We crocodiled back to school after 
church and changed into the required alternate dress for a quiet Sunday 
afternoon. 

On Sundays the two housemistresses had to arrange for the boarders 
anafternoon service in the school. We usually had a minister, a deaconess 
or social worker to speak to us. There was also a hymn, a prayer and 
a collection towards the babies home. Time between lunch and the 
service had to be spent sitting on rugs out on the lawn. We were not 
allowed to play any sort of ball games or card games during this time. 

During my first year as a boarder, I greatly appreciated going home 
to the King family for the weekend exeats and the term holidays. We 
all went as usual to Lorne for the summer. Before school went back in 
February 1945, John and I took up residence with Mr and Mrs C who 
were to be our new guardians. 
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Letters From Alien Camps 
1942 to 1945 


rroRE Mary Kina left Australia she made arrangements 

for Alison, Margaret and Ellen to be cared for by a missionary 

couple whom she knew well. John and I went to Mr and Mrs 
C. Mary had met Mrs C at the YWCA (Young Women's Christian 
Association) and she and her husband offered to take responsibility 
for us. When we first went to meet them a few months before Mr 
C was due to retire, he was an important bureaucrat. He had retired 
by the time Mary left in early 1945, which was when we moved into 
their home. The war ended in August 1945 and our mother arrived in 
Melbourne in October, so we were not with these new guardians for 
long. However, as it was impossible to get housing our little family 
could not immediately become independent. 

For nearly four years, John and I had had almost no communication 
with our parents. The International Red Cross organised a limited mail 
service through which I sent and received six postcards of twenty-five 
words each from my mother. They were transmitted through Red Cross 
headquarters in Geneva and delivery took about six months. 

Two years after we left Hong Kong there was one longer letter from 
my mother, which was sent via an American who had been an internee 
for about a year. All American citizens were repatriated at some time, but 
they and the Canadians a little later were the only ones to be freed from 
Stanley Camp. I was still a day girl living with Mary King when this letter 
from the US was delivered to the school because my mother was not sure 
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if we were still living in the same house in Burwood. The vice-principal 
called me to her office and I immediately wondered what transgression 
I had committed as that was generally the reason for a summons like 
this. She handed me my mother’s letter and asked me from whom it had 
been sent. After I opened it and told her that it was from my mother, 
her abrupt reply was, ‘All right, you may have it’, then dismissed me! I 
cannot help thinking that nowadays children get counselling for events 
like this. Surely the principal and vice-principal would have known that 
my parents were prisoners of war. Did they not know that my parents 
could have been killed? One very short letter came from my father in 
May 1945, sent from Osaka POW Camp. I received it after his death. 
Again I had no counselling after receiving this. 

My mother had mentioned earlier in one of her postcards that my 
father had gone to Japan. It so happened that at the time I received my 
letter from my father we were studying Japan in geography at school. 
War news gave descriptions of the heavy bombing on important 
Japanese cities. I asked my teacher if Osaka was a large city and she 
replied, ‘It is quite large, but why?’ I could not bring myself to say that 
I had just heard from my father who was in a camp in Osaka and I 
hoped he wouldn't be killed by the bombing. I did not know that he 
had already died. 

After Mary's departure I had to make the most of changed 
circumstances. The time John and I spent with our new guardians was 
really quite horrible for me. Their Edwardian house in Camberwell 
was tremendously solid. Our guardian was retired from his public 
service job and his wife was a tireless worker for the YWCA. They 
had no children and I think had married quite late in life. John slept 
in a kind of sleep-out near the kitchen and I had a small bedroom on 
the other side of the house near the end of a corridor. From memory, I 
think this corridor had access to the garden. The bathroom was a big 
old-fashioned type with a huge free-standing bath on legs. The shower 
was over the bath with a fixed shower screen fitting around the end of 
the bath. There were two doors leading into the bathroom. Fortunately 
I did not spend much time alone with them at this house. John and I 
moved there at the beginning of 1945. There was just the first weekend 
exeat, then Easter and then the September holidays that year. For 
the May holidays I was invited to a farm by one of the boarders. 
For the two winter exeats the tactic I used was to invite one of the 
boarders back for the weekend. Some of the boarders lived too far 
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I received only one letter from my father while he was in camp. He had already gone to 
Japan. It was printed in pencil and did not bave a date or bis own signature. I suspect be was 
too ill to write it. He bad died by tbe time it arrived in Melbourne just before tbe end 


of hostilities, although I received no word of that. 
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Darling Elizabeth, 


Your letter of 19/42 arrived 
today and although a year old, I 
was glad to get it. So sorry 
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Love all, kisses to you, 
John, z 


My mother sent postcards and I received six during ber internment. 
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away to get home for a weekend so there were usually a few who had 
nowhere to go during an exeat. Thus I organised a friend to be with me 
at the house. They kindly let me do this. 

It must have been at Easter when Mr C started coming into my 
bedroom in the early mornings when I was still in bed. He would put 
his hands under the bed clothes and find my bare body and rub and 
grope around. This happened each morning that I was alone in the 
house with them. Another thing he did was to come into the bathroom 
when I was showering and stand watching me, saying, ‘I like watching 
you have a shower’. I was totally unnerved and felt powerless to do 
anything about this situation. 

For the May holidays of 1945, I was invited to a farm by the 
parents of one of the boarders, Helen Oates. They had a sheep farm 
near Cavendish in Western Victoria. Helen's mother cooked fantastic 
meals, and activities on the farm were a revelation for me. New snow- 
white lambs were everywhere and we helped with ‘tailing’ them. I was 
assured this did not hurt — it was something that had to be done to 
keep them clean as they grew older. They also had to be given clip- 
on ear tags for identification. There were a few lambs whose mothers 
had died, so these had to be brought back to be kept in a shed and fed 
cows' milk from a bottle. Another of our activities was rabbiting with 
ferrets. Rabbits were the greatest scourge to farmers at that time. I was 
shown how to ‘net a burrow’ and then let in the ferrets. As each rabbit 
was caught in a net we had to wring its neck. I became quite skilled at 
this. Helen's father skinned the rabbits and gave us the money he got 
for the skins. 

My peer group in the boarding house seemed to me to have loving 
parents in country Victoria, and school holidays were a wonderful time 
for them. I looked forward to the return of this situation for myself. 
Each day the front page of the Age was pinned up in the school tuck 
shop and I poured over the war news. I followed the Normandy landings 
and progress in Europe with great interest. With victory in Europe I felt 
the end was in sight. General MacArthur returned to the Philippines 
and I was rather disappointed that Hong Kong was bypassed as the 
Americans went on to the islands Iwo Jima and Okinawa. Japan was 
next, but the atom bomb was dropped and suddenly it was all over. I 
was overcome with jubilation. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


Stewart 
1944 


HROUGH THE CAMBERWELL Baptist Church, Mary King 
| had many friends. Occasionally Mary, her three daughters, 
John and I would be invited back to one of their homes for 
Sunday lunch after church. Among these friends were Elsie and Gordon 
Webb. The Webbs had four children who were somewhat older than 
we were. The eldest, Colin, was a graduate in agricultural science and 
lived away from home as his job took him to a research station in 
the Mallee. Second was Edith who had very recently married a newly 
graduated doctor, Graham McKenzie. Graham immediately enlisted in 
the Army Medical Service and was soon away serving in New Guinea 
and the Pacific Islands. Edith lived with her parents and during our early 
acquaintance with the family, gave birth to a daughter, Fay. I remember 
how Edith and Graham had to communicate by letter to decide on a 
name for their new daughter, hence it was some days (or weeks) before 
she finally received her name. Third was Rowan, a medical student, 
and fourth was Gordon who was in the RAAF. 

At the beginning of 1944, Elsie Webb's nephew Stewart Doery came 
from the country to live with the Webb family. He was younger than 
all the Webb children. Stewart's father Frank, who was Elsie Webb's 
younger brother, was a farmer in the Western District but Stewart 
was not interested in continuing on the farm and his father did not 
encourage him. Stewart's younger brother Derek was anxious to take 
over the farm after their father retired. Frank arranged for Stewart 
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to join the family business in Melbourne. This was a men's clothing 
manufacturing business that had been started by Stewart’s grandfather, 
George Doery, in the late nineteenth century. Stewart began working 
in this family business while living with his aunt Elsie Webb and her 
family. On his eighteenth birthday, 21 November 1944, Stewart enlisted 
in the RAAF and waited to be called up. 

It was at the Webb's home in 1944 that I first met Stewart, who was 
to become my future husband. The occasion was one of the Sunday 
lunches to which the King family were invited. 

The PLC Parents! Association organised an annual dance for girls in 
Years 10, 11 and 12. This was a grand occasion for the boarders, as we 
were almost totally isolated from the outside world. The dance always 
took place in either the Hawthorn or Malvern town hall. The culture 
among the boarders was that everyone who was eligible would go. 
They all had pretty dresses that their parents had provided. The fashion 
was a tight-fitting bodice and bouffant skirt, which was especially nice 
in a fluffy material like tulle. The dresses would be in pastel shades, not 
strong colours, and suitable for a first evening dress. 

In 1945, I was in Year 10 and eligible to go to the school dance 
that was held at the end of Term 2. Earlier in the year I had a dilemma 
because I did not have an evening dress. I mentioned my problem to my 
new guardian, Mrs C, who produced an evening dress of hers for me 
to wear, I was horrified when I saw it. It was in pillar-box red and was 
in a straight style with no waist and no fullness in the skirt. Mrs C was 
around sixty and I was fifteen. My other problem was that I did not 
know anyone I could ask to be my partner. Early in the year I had already 
asked the only person I knew who was of a suitable age, Stewart Doery. 
Stewart agreed on the proviso that, as he was waiting to be called up for 
the RAAE, he would only accept if this had not occurred. As it happened 
he was called up and immediately went into training before the date of 
the dance and so had to apologise for not being able to be my partner. I 
was so worried that I actually asked Mr C if he knew of anyone I could 
invite to the school dance. Of course he ignored that request except to 
later tell my mother that I had said the situation was desperate. If I had 
said that, it was because I had to use a strong phrase to emphasise my 
difficulty and I would lose terrible face if I did not have a partner for the 
dance, and so could not go. Then there was a miraculous occurrence - I 
contracted measles, and so had a marvellous excuse for not going. I was 
also pleased not to have to wear the red dress. 
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This occasion was tbe school dance in 1946. I wore tbe lemon lace dress 
with with black velvet bows made by Aunt Vic's sewing amah. 


Stewart came as my partner 


After my mother arrived later in 1945, I told her about this evening 
dress. Surprisingly she must have felt sorry for me and passed the 
message on to her sister Vic. The next year my aunt sent me an amah- 
made full-length evening dress. I looked forward to receiving this present 
but still recall the disappointment when I saw that it also was a straight 
dress with no fullness. I concluded that that must have been the style 
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fashionable in the 1930s and Hong Kong was not recovered enough 
to have fashion magazines showing the style for 1945. However, to 
compensate, it was made in a lemon-coloured lace with a matching 
taffeta petticoat and trimmed with black velvet bows. My aunt had 
obviously tried to send me something that was suitable for a sixteen- 
year-old. Although it wasn’t a perfect fit, it was something I could wear 
on the next occasion. 

By the time the school dance came around in 1946, Stewart had been 
put off-course because of the end of the war and so was able to be my 
partner. I wore the lemon lace dress, and although I was reasonably 
comfortable in it I would have loved a dress in the correct style. 

About that time Stewart went to live in a men's hostel in a rambling 
old mansion in South Yarra, It was started by a retired Melbourne 
Grammar School master, who wanted to give a home to country boys 
coming to Melbourne to begin work. He had had experience as a 
boarding housemaster at Melbourne Grammar and realised the need 
for such an establishment. Stewart was a foundation member together 
with the other boys who went into residence at that time. Stewart 
shared a room with two other boys and all meals were provided. He 
lived there until we were married in 1952. He made many friends at 
this hostel and to this day some are still in touch with me. 

Stewart's aunt, Elsie Webb, was another person who was a great 
help to my mother over many years. Soon after my mother's arrival 
in Melbourne I was invited to take my mother to her home for a meal 
and to meet her family. After that we were frequent visitors. Elsie was 
most interested in our lives in Hong Kong and asked many questions 
about it. 

Stewart was sometimes present, visiting his aunt when my mother 
and I were there. One such occasion was on a Sunday when he was still 
in the RAAF and I was still a school girl. In the afternoon we went for 
quite a long walk through the suburban streets and I was very proud 
to be accompanied by a uniformed young man. Although we did not 
start courting until the end of 1948, I could see that my mother already 
approved of this quiet and thoughtful young man so she did not oppose 
our later friendship. This was an unusual turnaround because she did 
not like any of my boarding school girlfriends and did not hesitate to 
tell me each time she had occasion to meet one of them. 
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Reunion 


1945 


the morning of 15 August 1945, known as V-P Day (Victory in 

the Pacific), everyone in Melbourne was given a holiday because 
Japan had agreed to sign the Unconditional Surrender and peace was 
declared. This major event followed a few days after the dropping of 
the second atomic bomb, on the city of Nagasaki. The whole school 
attended assembly because we did not know about the holiday the day 
before. All the day girls were sent home and any of the boarders who 
had adult friends of their family who could take them were allowed 
to go with them; escorted of course. The boarders queued up at the 
telephone after assembly and the lucky ones who had found someone 
to take them were soon away. Because I was still in quarantine from 
the measles I could not leave the school. There were also many 
boarders who remained at school because they could not make the 
necessary arrangements at such short notice. This was one of those big 
disappointments. There was no way the boarders could have gone out 
on their own to join in the celebrations. Crowds of people flocked into 
the city and there was excited dancing in the streets. 

As soon as she was able to after being released from Stanley camp 
in Hong Kong, my mother sent John and me a cable to say she was all 
right but that there was no news from Japan concerning our father. 
In my reply I said that I was *longing to come home'. She says in her 
writing that she was very touched by my message and realised I did 


I NEED TO RETURN to the time of the cessation of hostilities. On 
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not have any idea of the destruction and desolation in Hong Kong 
at the end of hostilities. I was disappointed she did not read into this 
message the full implication that I was having a bad time, both with my 
guardians and with boarding school. 

My mother was right that I did not know the state Hong Kong was in. 
We in Australia had received very little news about the Battle of Hong 
Kong, and nothing of what the occupation was like. I remembered 
Hong Kong as I had left it. My natural immediate joy with the end of 
the war was that I expected to be able to return to Hong Kong and 
resume the lifestyle we had. 

After this initial communication there was little change for John and 
me in Melbourne. School continued for us and we remained under the 
care of Mr and Mrs C. Eventually my mother was able to make plans 
to come to Australia and we were reunited in mid-October 1945. 

From my own recent reading I now want to try to describe the state 
that Hong Kong was in at the end of hostilities. It has taken me years to 
get the full impact of the Japanese occupation because my mother was 
reluctant to say much when she came. 

The main groups of people in Hong Kong before the war included 
British government officials and professional people. Then there were 
business people of all races besides the British and Chinese. These 
included Americans, Canadians, Indians, Portuguese, French, Spanish, 
Italians, Russians and other Asians. There were over one million Chinese 
of all classes from the very rich to the very poor, including beggars. A 
major group were the Eurasians, (already described, in every facet from 
very rich to middle class). 

The garrison consisted of two British regiments, two Indian 
regiments, two Canadian battalions and the Hong Kong Volunteer 
Defence Corps, totalling about 14,000. The Volunteers were made up 
of all the above groups of civilians except the poorer Chinese. The 
police force and essential services personnel consisted of British as well 
as Chinese and Eurasians. 

At the surrender to the Japanese on Christmas Day 1941, except for 
the police and essential services network, all those in the garrison were 
made prisoners of war. During these early days was the easiest time for 
people to escape and many did so. It took much longer by several weeks 
for the Japanese to organise the civilian community. They named as 
many as possible as ‘Third Nationals’. The Chinese and Eurasians were 
the main ones, but people could claim to belong to enemy (German 
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and Italian), and neutral countries such as Portugal, Scandinavia and 
Russia. These were left to fend for themselves. The Japanese were only 
interested in internment for British and allied citizens. 

Most of my relatives claimed Eurasian nationality so were not 
interned. The exception was Aunt Mabel and her three children, who 
like my mother, claimed British, so were interned in Stanley. Three of 
my mother's sisters later managed to get to free China, but two others, 
Vic and Florence, spent the war in stressful circumstances in the colony 
because their husbands had been important Chinese citizens and they 
could not leave. 

One of my mother's brothers-in-law, M.K. Lo, had been on the 
executive council before the war and he and his family had lived under 
house arrest, with Japanese administrators living with them in their own 
house for the period of occupation. The other sister's husband, K. C. 
Yeo, was a public health doctor and he had to work for the Japanese, 
attending to their medical needs under very stressful conditions. He 
was eventually put into solitary confinement for smuggling drugs into 
the prison camps. 

Some working class Chinese, such as our servants, returned to their 
home villages, if they had them, in mainland China. However, many 
of the poorer Chinese died of starvation on the streets because outside 
the camps food was obtainable only on the black market. During the 
occupation the Japanese collected many of the poor, weak and dying 
Chinese citizens and relocated them in barges to some of the barren 
islands where they would die. Otherwise disposal of the bodies of those 
who died on the Hong Kong streets presented a problem. Many of 
the islands are barren through lack of natural water, so these were the 
places where they were dumped. 

Hong Kong had always relied on trade for its food. Fishing was a 
well established industry, rice was grown in the New Territories and 
there were a few small market gardens, but for well over a million 
people, local produce was totally inadequate so most food was 
imported. As there was no trade after the Japanese occupation, food 
became extremely scarce. People who were not interned had to eke out 
an existence if they had the money and were almost as starved as the 
prisoners were. Many had been able to get to Macau or through to free 
China by whatever means available. Many of my relatives when they 
claimed Eurasian nationality got to these places and they did not suffer 
quite the same food shortages as those who stayed behind. Grandma 
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and Grandpa Gittins and their daughters Aunts Rene and Phyllis with 
their babies Frances Fincher and Bryan Bliss got through to Kunming 
in free western China. Aunt Daisy with Vivienne and Alan were in 
Hong Kong until after Uncle Starling died when they went to Macau. 
As mentioned earlier, my father's younger brother Victor joined the 
British Army as an intelligence officer when many of the civilian men in 
Hong Kong joined the Volunteers. He had to be stationed in Singapore 
where he received the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. Shortly before the 
Japanese attack he was married to Ellen Ford, a Hong Kong Eurasian, 
and at the time of the surrender in Singapore they managed to escape 
through to India and Uncle Victor was able to continue working for the 
Intelligence Service based in Darjeeling. Their daughter Ann was born 
there in 1943. 

The result of emigration from Hong Kong during the Japanese 
occupation meant the abandonment of many established houses, as 
well as those of the British community who were interned. The homes 
belonging to those who were able to stay in them could be kept from 
looters. The family houses that I recall that remained intact were 
Idlewild where Sir Robert's first wife Margaret continued to live, and 
Nettlewood, Aunt Vic's home, which also housed the Japanese officials. 
After Sir Robert and Margaret celebrated their Diamond Wedding 
anniversary on 2 December 1941, Sir Robert went to his house in 
Macau to recuperate from the party and he remained in this Portuguese 
colony for the duration of the war. 

At the end of hostilities, people coming back to Hong Kong and 
out of the camps were stunned by the sights of their former homes. 
Following the war, Hong Kong was recognised as the most looted city 
in the world. Houses that had been abandoned for the duration were 
only shells. Looters had moved in even before the colony surrendered 
because the local police were evacuated from Kowloon only four days 
after the invasion began, then they were interned with the civilians at 
the surrender. All wood in doors, floors, panelling, roof frames and 
other wooden structures was used by the poverty stricken citizens for 
cooking fuel. Steel window frames and plumbing fittings were removed 
and shipped off to Japan for their war effort. Not a single house on the 
Peak or any others that had to be left because their owners were not 
there, was in any way habitable. When I returned for my holiday at the 
end of 1950, I saw many of these wrecked houses, still as they were 
when the war was over. 
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During the Japanese occupation the electricity supply had almost 
ground to a halt. The Japanese had used the Peninsula hotel for their 
headquarters so after they left there were a few flickering lights there. 
On the island a few dim lights still shone. Otherwise the whole place 
was black, made worse by plagues of rats. Wild dogs roamed the Peak 
area and had to be shot by the returning police. I’m now still reading 
reports of what it was like. It was just a pipe dream I had when I 
thought I could return to the place of my childhood. 

However, those citizens of the proud colony began to work 
immediately to restore what they had lost and post-war immigrants 
and visitors can marvel at the bustling city that emerged. 

Although V-P Day is 15 August 1945, Hong Kong had to wait 
another two weeks for Admiral Harcourt of the Royal Navy to enter 
the harbour in a battle cruiser, supported by a flotilla of naval ships 
to accept the surrender. It must have been a wonderful sight for the 
citizens of the colony to witness the entry of the fleet. 

My mother was invited to help with secretarial work by the freed 
government officials. They had gone into town immediately after the 
surrender to try to organise things out of the chaos the Japanese had left. 
My mother went immediately to stay with her sister Vic and husband MK. 
There was no news of the prisoners who had been drafted to Japan. 

The immediate post-war task for the Royal Navy was to help with 
bringing home prisoners of war, and to undertake the work of cleaning 
up and rehabilitating the occupied territories. One of my cousins, 
John Fisher, had been educated at school in England and when he was 
old enough he enlisted in the Royal Navy. He was able to state the 
preferred option of joining the British Pacific Fleet, because his mother, 
my father's sister, was in Sydney, and his own father was interned in 
Stanley camp with my mother. His ship was one of the first to enter 
Hong Kong after the surrender and he was able to see his father and 
my mother before they left for Australia. Neither recognised him when 
he greeted them. 

One of the first repatriation ships to call into Hong Kong to collect 
prisoners of war was an aircraft carrier, HMS Vindex, which came to 
pick up Australians to bring them to Sydney. On the advice of her sister 
Vic, my mother took this opportunity to come to Australia. It was 
general knowledge that no prisoners who had been in Japan would 
be brought back to Hong Kong, where food and health services were 
in such a chaotic state. They would require much better care than 
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was possible there. As Australia would be one of the options, it was 
obviously the choice for a family reunion for us. 

My mother enjoyed this sea voyage — her first taste of real freedom. 
A few of the other Stanley internees were also on board as they had 
reason to come to Australia to be reunited with family members. 
The Vindex called in at Hainan Island and picked up Australians, 
part of Gull Force, where they had been imprisoned. My mother said 
many were desperately ill stretcher cases. The ship's hangar had been 
converted into a hospital and the poor condition of the prisoners 
obviously affected her as she thought of my father. It indicated to her 
that prisoners of war had suffered much worse treatment than the 
civilians in internment. My mother offered her secretarial skills to the 
captain, which he accepted on behalf of the commander of Gull Force, 
who wished to make an immediate report of their experiences. While 
doing this work it confirmed that the Japanese treatment of prisoners 
of war was appalling. On the other hand, because of this work, she 
appreciated being invited to mess with the officers and thoroughly 
enjoyed the experience. 

It was a beautiful day when the Vindex arrived in Sydney Harbour 
and relatives of the prisoners of war were on the wharf to greet 
them. My father's eldest sister Charlotte Fisher was there to meet my 
mother. She brought the news that my father had not survived, It was 
a tremendous shock. 

Charlotte took my mother home to the small flat in Rose Bay where 
she had spent the war years. Charlotte's husband Frank Fisher had been 
interned with my mother in Stanley camp, but he had not come on the 
Vindex. He was still on his way on another vessel. Charlotte did what she 
could to comfort my mother who was in a complete daze. The world had 
collapsed around her. Her next object was to get to Melbourne as soon as 
she could, but she immediately came up against bureaucracy. Interstate 
travel had been banned without a special permit when Australia was 
threatened with invasion. She called the Vindex to make sure the ship 
was not proceeding on to Melbourne. This was certainly the case as the 
ship's more important job was to go back to the Pacific and bring back 
more prisoners of war. However, my mother spoke to the captain and 
told him her problem and he was then able to get her a train ticket. 

Our guardian took John and me to Spencer Street Station to meet 
my mother. It was a most emotional reunion, but for us tremendously 
saddened by the news of my father's death. I had followed the world 
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news so closely that I realised that thousands of prisoners had died, 
so in a way I was expecting the worst. Following the war news was 
something that my mother had not been able to do and naturally the 
Japanese did not divulge the bad treatment that they were giving the 
prisoners. The bad news was much more unexpected for her. 

By this time it was mid-October 1945. On our taxi drive back to 
Camberwell my mother kept remarking on the beautiful roses in the 
gardens we passed. After nearly four years of drabness, they must have 
been a refreshing sight. My mother weighed only thirty-eight kilos and 
I was dreadfully worried about her health. 

When we arrived at the house, my mother was shown to her room, 
which was next to mine. She did not have much luggage. The Red 
Cross had set her up with a few necessities, toiletries and some simple 
clothes: a seersucker dirndl dress, a pair of sandals, some underwear 
and pyjamas. As well she was given £25. I thought the Red Cross were 
remarkably intuitive to have provided such suitable items. I guess they 
are an organisation that is well experienced in emergency situations. 
My mother had salvaged a few things from before the war that she had 
taken with her when she left her house. As I have already mentioned, 
she went over to Hong Kong Island on the morning of the first attack 
to take up her position as secretary to the relief hospital. The university 
had been transformed into a relief hospital and her boss Gordon King 
was the medical superintendent. The things she took with her were left 
with her eldest sister Vic, when she went into internment. Vic and her 
husband were the ones who had spent the period of occupation in their 
own home under house arrest. Fortunately all their things were left 
untouched and my aunt did not lose any of her belongings. As a contrast, 
my parents’ home was left unattended at the start of hostilities. Even 
before the capitulation on Christmas Day 1941, looters had ransacked 
the house and everything was taken. My grandmother’s house on the 
Peak suffered bomb damage as well, because at the outset of hostilities 
the property was commandeered for military use. On my first visit back 
in 1950, I was most distressed to see it in such an appalling condition. 

I could see that my mother was in a state of shock with the new 
situation in which she found herself. Her nervous tension caused any 
appetite for food to disappear and I was very concerned that she could 
not eat. Unfortunately she was also unwell because she had picked up 
malaria after her release from Stanley camp. Mosquitoes in town were 
bad because the Japanese had not attended to the city’s drains. The 
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naval doctor on the Vindex recognised the cause of her fever and gave 
her the right treatment, so she was recovering. After another day or so, 
John went back to school but I was permitted to spend a few extra days 
with her. I took her into the city to meet Mr John Adam who was a 
friend of Mary King. He was a solicitor and Mary had asked him to be 
our legal guardian. He was a very kind and generous man and looked 
after our affairs with diligence and without charge. He continued to be 
our solicitor until he retired and never sent an account. 

My mother quickly assessed our situation, became very depressed 
and was genuinely afraid of the future. Her most important concern 
was a financial one and after I returned to school, she went to the 
University of Melbourne to look for a secretarial job. This she was 
offered and, as well, she was allowed to take a recuperative holiday 
before starting work. 

Mr and Mrs C lived close to Camberwell station and during those 
early days before I returned to school, we went into the city by train. 
From Flinders Street Station we found Mr Adam's office in Little 
Collins Street. We also went to Myer as it was the store where the 
country parents took their daughters, and I assumed that going there 
was the best solution for my mother to get the things she was lacking. I 
drew for her a sketch map of the city, but her orientation was confused, 
and when she was left on her own she could not work out in which 
direction she should proceed. Apparently she walked miles out of her 
way each time she came out of a building and she told me how she 
longed to be able to jump into a rickshaw. 

Another problem was that she had envisaged an Australian utopia 
because the war had not touched our shores. She had not realised 
that almost everything was scarce. When she went to buy some small 
necessity such as face tissues, she was asked by the shop assistants 
whether she knew there had been a war on and this then caused her 
to burst into tears. She appeared to reject any notion that we too had 
had many privations due to our war effort, that shortages occurred in 
every avenue of daily life and that our citizens too, were under stress. 
For instance, she would have had no idea that ‘the cream of our young 
men had gone to fight in foreign lands’, for nearly four years she had 
been cut off from all war news. I was myself upset that I could not help 
her settle down more easily to life in Australia. As well, she was not one 
for tactfulness. Almost as soon as she arrived she told me she was glad 
to have had the last six months before the war without John and me — 
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that they were the happiest period of her married life. And later when 
someone said to her, ‘You must have been so worried about the children 
during those years of separation’, she replied, ‘Oh no, there was no need 
to worry. I knew they were all right in Australia.’ I became conditioned 
not to be upset by her statements, after all, Australia had remained a 
free country. My difficulties with food and clothes in boarding school 
and experiencing Mr C's sexual advances did not compare with life in 
a prisoner of war camp. 

My guardian Mr C did not help the situation at home because, to add 
insult to injury, he told my mother that I was ‘boy crazy’. This worried 
her so much that she consulted with my school principal who reassured 
her it was not the case. As well, Mrs C had her work at the YWCA, and 
Mr C was left at home to do the housekeeping. His meals were only 
marginally better than my boarding school meals. At least there was 
plenty to eat, but there was nothing to tempt my mother’s failing spirit 
and loss of appetite. He also told her that he had not expected her to 
survive the Japanese internment and that he had prepared himself to 
take care of her children. 

It was most unfortunate for us that the housing position was so 
bad. There was nothing available that we could rent. There had been 
no building of new houses permitted during the war years. Returning 
Australian servicemen appeared in their thousands and they were anxious 
to settle down after their ordeal and try to make new lives. Naturally 
they received preferential treatment for any premises that were available 
for rent. From her own writing my mother describes how she settled into 
a deep depression and did not feel there was any escape. 

Even before my mother arrived I was aware of the huge debt we 
owed to Mary King. Now, when I was told of our desperate financial 
position I wondered how we could possibly repay her. My mother told 
me of the three pieces of diamond jewellery she had brought with her. 
These were legacies from Sir Robert’s first wife who had died in 1944. 
My mother's piece was a diamond and emerald ring, and John and I 
were left diamond brooches. She told me she planned to give the ring to 
Mary King as payment for what she had done for us. I felt tremendously 
relieved that at least this was some recognition of what we owed. She 
said she would need to sell the pieces meant for John and me, and she 
asked John Adam to take her to a jeweller. Mr Adam told her she could 
not sell what was not hers, but she argued that she needed the money 
for us, so Mr Adam let her do it. 
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Before my mother arrived in Australia the parents of one of my friends 
in the boarding house had kindly invited my parents to their farm to 
recuperate from their ordeals. At that stage we had not heard that my 
father had died. Mr and Mrs Jones had a beautiful sheep property in 
the Benalla district. When I went back to school after trying to settle 
my mother in, Mrs Jones reaffirmed the invitation. When I next saw 
my mother to give her this message, to my horror she had lapsed into 
such a depressed state that she said she did not want to go, and did not 
want to meet any more strange Australians. I knew it was the best thing 
for her and fortunately managed to persuade her to accept. 

Petrol was severely rationed, but Mr and Mrs Jones sacrificed their 
meagre supply to come to Melbourne to collect her. It was the best 
recuperation she could have had. They were most kind, spoiling her 
in every way imaginable. The fresh country air, beautiful scenery and 
milk and cream straight from the dairy were just what she needed. She 
stayed about a month and subsequently regarded Mrs Jones as one of 
her best Australian friends. 

Before going away to Benalla my mother had told Mr Adam that she 
could not go back to the house in Camberwell and asked him to find 
her some alternative accommodation. He did his best by finding her 
à room in the Presbyterian Girls Hostel in East Melbourne. She was 
given special consideration because Mr Adam was the honorary legal 
adviser to the Presbyterian Church. She needed this because the hostel 
mainly catered for girls from the country who were under 25 years of 
age. This accommodation suited her very well because of her new job 
at the University of Melbourne and it was within walking distance of 
PLC. Hostel accommodation was also ideal for her because she had no 
idea how to get her own meals. On her return from Benalla she went 
straight into this hostel. 

Before the end of the war I had naively assumed that family life 
would resume immediately with the cessation of hostilities, and that I 
would have understanding and loving parents and that life would be 
back to normal. This assumption included returning to Hong Kong to 
live again in our previous home in Suffolk Road, Kowloon Tong. By 
now the full realisation of the difficulties that lay ahead of our little 
family came to me. There would be no possibility of returning to Hong 
Kong to live and go to school. We would now be living as a small 
family unit stranded in Australia. It was going to be impossible for 
us to immediately secure a home of our own. The cultural differences 
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between my mother's former life and how she found Australia became 
an insurmountable hurdle. She told me life here was worse than 
internment under the Japanese — a phrase I would hear several times 
in the near future. There everybody was treated equally badly but they 
all had an abiding hope in their future liberation. Now she could not 
see a way out of the mire in which she found herself. She had assessed 
her own situation and was trapped in this hostile environment with no 
husband or sisters or friends, and two children whom she hardly knew. 
She told me she would have returned to Hong Kong immediately, but 
now had to stay in Australia as John and I were at good schools and 
it would be some time before schools in Hong Kong would become 
operational again. 

I knew that it was left to me, at age fifteen, to turn her into an 
Australian and this seemed a hopeless task. Overnight I matured into 
an adult carer and lost all the anticipated joys of adolescence. This low 
point in my life was hard, particularly as it followed so soon after the 
absolute joy I felt with the cessation of hostilities. 

After my mother's arrival and finding what a dreadful state her 
physical and mental health was in, it was no use complaining about 
life at boarding school. I realised my own difficulties and irritations 
were minor compared to what she had suffered. The only avenue left 
was to carry on with my school work, which fortunately I did not 
find beyond my capabilities, and try not to add to her problems. She 
seemed pleased that I had been awarded a Half Council Scholarship, 
but did not give me any real acknowledgement. At the end of 1945 I 
received the Elizabeth Liebech Scholarship, which paid the tuition fees 
for the following two years, and which would complete my secondary 
education. I was pleased that this would be a financial help to her. 
While I was living with the King family I managed to buy some War 
Savings stamps with any little pocket money I received. There was 
plenty of propaganda through the media for people to do this — it was 
everyone's duty to help the war effort. Over the years I had enough 
stamps to convert to several War Savings Certificates and these were 
worth £1 each on maturity. I was so concerned with my mother's 
financial position that I gave her all the certificates I had, there would 
have been only two or three. 

After returning to Melbourne from Benalla my mother took up 
her lodgings in the girls’ hostel. She also quickly settled into her job 
as assistant secretary to Professor Peter MacCallum, who was the 
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Professor of Pathology. Before long, school broke up for the summer 
holidays at the end of 1945. John and I had to go back to the house in 
Camberwell, but my former guardian did not make any more sexual 
advances. 

At about this time, HMS Vindex paid a visit to Melbourne and 
the captain, Commander Williams, contacted my mother. He had an 
acquaintance, Mr Lionel Adams in Melbourne, to whom he introduced 
her. Lionel and his wife Mollie took my mother under their wing and 
became firm and generous friends. They were possibly the people who 
gave her the most support in the years ahead. 

John Adam's wife had always invited Mary King and all of us five 
children to Christmas midday dinner and this year was no exception. 
My mother replaced Mary King and we all went as usual. The King 
girls came over from the house where they were staying. It was always 
a fantastic family celebration as Mrs Adam was a wonderful hostess 
and a marvellous cook. They had four children about our ages and 
there always seemed to be a few extra people around for the meal. Even 
nowadays I occasionally meet up with people who, over the years, had 
at some time attended at least once these memorable Christmas dinners 
when we were all seated around a tremendously long table. 

During January, John Adam also arranged a week-long holiday for 
us at a guest house in Mornington. It was here that my mother had 
her serious talk to me about my future. She said that she had already 
asked her father to pay for John's and my education as she did not 
have the funds to do it herself, and he had agreed to see us through 
university courses. This was necessary because she carned only £5 per 
week. In fact she had set out her budget on a piece of paper, which I can 
still visualise, to show me how short of funds she was. ‘Naturally,’ she 
continued, *there will be no money for extras." 

All this was no surprise to me but it did reinforce the notion that I 
was going to be imprisoned for the next five or six years, and none of it 
suited my own agenda. I had already decided that the only way I could 
have any sort of life was to leave school and start working so that I 
could have a small wardrobe and get a little bit of enjoyment as befits a 
girl in her late teens. At that stage I was so miserable that I felt any kind 
of employment would be better than boarding school, and I could use 
the hostel too. At that time there was full employment, so there would 
have been no difficulty getting work, but wages were very low. In fact, 
my ultimate aim was to get married and so achieve my aching desire to 
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have a home, and give my future children the quality of life that I could 
see I would never have myself in the present circumstances. 

When I said I didn't want to go to university, or even go back to 
school, it was a bombshell my mother did not expect. She gave me a 
tirade between hysterical sobs. *Of course you must go to university. I 
had a wonderful time there’, and, ‘Your father had always put money 
aside to pay for it, it was his dearest wish. Now Grandfather is going to 
pay all the fees. I don't mind what course you do, and remember, I had 
to give mine up. You can get married when you have your degree.’ 

I could see it was useless to pursue this argument, so with a heavy 
heart I had to agree to do what I was told. In February 1946 I went 
back to boarding school to start the Leaving Certificate year, nowadays 
Year 11. 

My mother took this episode seriously enough to pay a visit to my 
school principal, Miss Neilson. She wrote about it in her own memoirs, 
calling it "Trouble on the home front'. She wrote that she told Miss 
Neilson that I was thoughtful enough to be worried about the financial 
burden to her and that was why I did not want to go to university. 
Miss Neilson was completely taken in by this fabrication and said 
it would be criminal if I did not go to university, and we were not 
to worry about the cost because I would do well enough to get the 
Universities Commission Grant, which was available to students with 
good results and low financial backing. Miss Neilson did not hear that 
my grandfather had agreed to pay the expenses for my education and 
that there were other reasons why I did not want to go. 

By February 1946, the girls’ hostel was stretched for accommodation 
for country girls wishing to come to Melbourne and the management 
indicated to my mother that she would need to find somewhere else 
to live. 

It was suggested to her that perhaps Legacy could help. We were 
not technically eligible for help from Legacy because my father had not 
been an Australian serviceman. However, my mother was introduced 
to a caring man from Legacy, and after telling him her difficulties about 
accommodation, he offered to place an advertisement for her in the 
daily papers. This brought an immediate result and we were offered 
a flat to share. A widow was renting a three bedroom flat in Elwood 
and she wanted to sublet two of the bedrooms. The arrangement was 
that we shared the kitchen and bathroom. Lionel and Mollie Adams 
went with my mother to inspect the flat and as this was the only offer, 
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they advised her to take it. John and I were there only for the school 
holidays. My mother and I shared the larger front bedroom and John 
had the very small one. The rooms were furnished and Lionel and 
Mollie helped us move in. 

This heralded a new era in our lives. Although independent accom- 
modation was what we wanted, my mother had not the slightest idea of 
how to plan meals, shop for food, or prepare it for the table. My aunt 
Charlotte in Sydney had given my mother a recipe book called Com- 
monsense Cookery, saying ‘Now that you are in Australia, you will need 
this.’ How wrong she was. As soon as we moved to the flat, my mother 
gave me this book, not having even opened it herself, and said that as 
Mary King had taught me how to shop and cook, it would be my job to 
do it for our family. She had to be away at her work and naturally would 
not be able to do anything like that. She had already made up her mind 
that she was never going to cook and, although she lived until she was 
eighty-seven, she kept this vow for the rest of her life. 

I cannot recall my feelings at the time. It must have been a natural 
transition, something I was expecting. I know I actually wanted to do 
some cooking because in my final ambition to set up a home of my 
own, I felt sure that no Australian man would want to marry me if 
I could not cook. I assumed that all my contemporaries would learn 
cooking from their mothers and this was something I could not expect 
from mine. 

From then on, whenever I was home from school, I planned the 
meals for our family of three, explored the shops, bought the food 
(for which there was a housekeeping purse) and cooked the meals. 
Of course there was washing-up and other chores too but my mother 
helped with these. 

Another change for my mother took place during the first few 
months of 1946. Professor MacCallum's secretary resigned her position 
to marry him and my mother stepped into that place. She was delighted 
with her new job and after Professor MacCallum retired several years 
later, she continued with the next professor, Edgar King. At some stage 
the name for that position changed to Administrative Assistant. My 
mother loved the work and continued until she retired in 1969. 
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JULD NOT LOVE THEE, DEAR, SO MUCH, 
LOVED I NOT HONOUR MORE” 


My father's grave is in the Yokohama War Graves Cemetery 


CHAPTER NINE 


Ball Gowns and Boat Races 
1946 to 1947 


Y FINAL TWO YEARS of secondary school were made mem- 
orable by the difficulties I had adjusting to my relationship 
with my mother. 

Apparently my mother's letters home to her sisters caused them to 
worry about her so much that her favourite sister Grace, who was two 
years her junior, decided to come and see the situation in Melbourne for 
herself. My aunt came by sea as there was no convenient commercial 
air travel in those days. She arrived at the beginning of winter in 1946, 
and as John and I were away as boarders there was a bed for her in the 
shared flat in Elwood. She stayed several weeks and my mother very 
much appreciated her companionship. 

Grace did not have the same attitude as my mother regarding simple 
cooking, so she took charge of the kitchen and provided tempting and 
nourishing meals. Before Grace arrived, my mother used to get out of the 
tram in Swanston Street on her way home to get a meal at one of the cafes 
situated along that strip. She managed her own breakfast and I think she 
took a sandwich for lunch (she would have had to adapt to this Australian 
custom by following what the others in her office were doing). 

Grace was also good to me. She bought me a very nice skirt in a hand- 
woven woollen plaid material and a pinafore dress. The pinafore was 
in a black-and-white check light wool, and a white long-sleeved blouse 
came with it. | appreciated these as they were wonderful additions 
to my scant wardrobe for the final two years of school, especially as 
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when she left to go home she gave me a navy blazer of hers that nicely 
complemented the plaid skirt. Grace also took me out some Saturdays 
to go ice-skating at the local skating rink, St Moritz in St Kilda, which 
was a popular pastime then. She had once lived in Switzerland so was 
familiar with this activity. I myself had been fascinated with visions 
of snow and ice and disappointed that we did not get any snow in 
Melbourne. 

While Grace was with us my mother received a letter from the Hong 
Kong government offering her a passage back to Hong Kong. They 
were repatriating all ex-internees and prisoners of war who had left 
on a recuperative holiday. Although my mother desperately wanted 
to have a holiday in Hong Kong she felt she could not accept because 
she had to come back to Australia, and that was something she could 
not afford to do. Grace persuaded her to consider going because she 
felt the family would provide her with a return ticket. I do not think 
my mother took much persuading because soon they had arranged to 
travel together on a new ship, the Nellore (the Nellore that John and 
I came to Australia on had been sunk during her involvement with 
convoys in the war). 

By this time the end of the winter term was approaching and my 
mother did not seem to accept that it might be her responsibility to 
find somewhere for John and me to go for the term holidays. I cannot 
remember what arrangements were made for John but she asked me to 
ask one of the boarders to invite me back to their home. This was quite 
embarrassing for me. I first approached Helen Oates whose parents 
had invited me to their farm at Cavendish before the end of the war. 
Helen's mother was expecting a baby so it was not convenient for me 
to go this time. I then asked another friend, Mary Ferguson, whose 
mother generously invited me. The Fergusons lived in a suburban 
house in the provincial city of Bendigo. As they did not live on a farm 
and as the war had only just concluded, there was not much in the way 
of activities for young people except to go to the local picture theatre. 
I'm sure Mary's mother had a list of chores ready for Mary to do, but 
because I was there, Mrs Ferguson could not ask Mary to do these. 
Mary had two older sisters and I expect they had to do Mary's share 
this time. Anyway, in the two weeks of the holidays we went eight 
times to the movies. Naturally they were innocuous films suitable for 
us and presented especially for the school holidays. 

When my mother returned and I saw her again, she was furious 
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November 1946. My mother aged 38, 


a year after her arrival in Australia 


when she found out I had gone so many times to the mo 
complained about my hostess to the school principal. 


s and even 
The flat in Elwood was very close to the beach and in the summer 


holidays John and I found it rather nice to be able to go swimming when 
it was hot. At the end of 1946, I was sixteen. When I suggested to my 
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mother that perhaps I could have a new swimsuit as I was outgrowing 
the one that Mary King had bought for me at least two years before, 
she said, *You can have the one I brought from Hong Kong, I won't 
be going swimming here as the water is too cold.’ Hers was a woollen 
swimsuit she had salvaged from her few belongings at her sister's that 
she had from before the war. I had to wait another three years before 
I had enough money and the priority to buy a new swimsuit. After we 
left Elwood, fortunately trips to the beach were rare. 

At that time there were two events in the school year that were 
organised for the private boys’ schools, and which girls of our age 
would attend. These were the Combined Schools Athletics Sports held 
in October and the Head of the River Boat Races held on the Yarra 
in April. By the time we girls reached sixteen, these were the most 
important social events for the year and we boarders all wanted to 
attend. Before my mother went for her trip to Hong Kong I asked her if 
she would put one of our adult friends" names on my list for taking me 
out on a Saturday. I wanted to go to the athletic sports, which during 
the war years and immediately after, were being held at Scotch College. 
She would not do that, saying it would not be necessary because by 
October she would be back in Melbourne, and as she would have a car 
by then, she would be able to take me herself. She added that she was 
going to ask her father to give her a car because she desperately needed 
one to get to work. In fact she was going to tell him if she didn't get a 
car, she would surely die in this inhospitable country. 

When my mother returned to Melbourne, although she had the money 
from her father for the car, she found that there was a long waiting list 
for new cars and it would be many months before she could get a small 
“Standard Eight’. When I mentioned going to the Combined Sports, she 
appeared to have completely forgotten that she had promised to take 
me and grudgingly agreed to sacrifice her Saturday afternoon to do it. 
Naturally I did not embarrass her by reminding her that she had said 
before she went away that she would take me. When I asked that we 
take Mary Ferguson as well, she must have felt obliged to do something 
for Mary in return for the holidays. 

For this occasion we wanted to change out of our uniforms, (the 
boarders always had to leave the school in uniform even though it 
was Saturday) so we went out with our non-regulation clothes in bags 
tucked under our arms and guided my mother to a lounge room in 
one of the stores in the city where we could get changed. Then off we 
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set for Scotch College by tram. When we got there, horror of horrors, 
my mother made us sit down on the edge of the oval and remain there 
for the whole afternoon, so that we could ‘watch the sports’. All we 
wanted to do was to stroll around to find our friends and to see and be 
seen by as many boys as possible. 

Then worse was to come. My mother suddenly said, ‘Well it’s time 
to go now. I have to get you back by five-thirty.” This was the time 
the person on duty at school had given for us to be in if we were not 
staying out for tea. Eight-thirty was the curfew for those staying out 
for a meal. The main event of the day, the mile, had not yet been run, 
but was due to start. When we got to the tram stop we could hear the 
cheers, but we were missing it. As it turned out, that race was won in 
record time by Don McMillan. 

Don was a boarder at one of the main boys’ private schools, Geelong 
College, and his home town was Mildura. He was well known to some 
of our boarders because we had quite a large contingent from that 
country town in our boarding house, so it was an added disappointment 
that we did not see the race. That evening when back at school, the 
other girls who had not returned until 8.30, said to Mary and me, 
*Where were you today? Did you not go? You were the only girls we 
did not see.’ We must have mumbled something about having been 
there. A few years later Don McMillan represented Australia at the 
Helsinki Olympic Games. 

When it was time to think about going to the boat races the following 
April, my friend Mary naturally made other arrangements to go. My 
mother too decided that she would not go, but persuaded one of the 
girls in her office to take me. The first thing she said was, ‘You are 
not to change out of your school uniform.’ I invited another friend, 
Jessie Macdonald, and on this occasion we were allowed to mingle 
with the crowds because my mother's office friend did not seem to 
mind wandering around, but it was most embarrassing as we were the 
only girls on the river bank wearing school uniform. 

This was in my final year at school, 1947. When the combined schools’ 
sports day came around in October I did not make any attempt to go 
but just spent the day at school — it was not worth the humiliation. 

Another exciting outing that I could have had was also in 1947. 
My uncle Frank Fisher who was married to my father's eldest sister, 
Charlotte, returned to Hong Kong in 1946 to finish his term as an 
employee of the British and American Tobacco Co. Aunt Charlotte 
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The official photograph of the 1947 school prefects. 


Joan Battersby, tbe bead prefect, is on the left of tbe principal, 


Miss Mary Neilson. I am standing third from the right 


had spent the war years in Sydney where she rented a flat. Uncle Frank 
was interned in Stanley with my mother and had come to Sydney on 
recuperation leave when hostilities ended in 1945. As he was nearly due 
to retire and Hong Kong was still not back to normal, Charlotte did not 
accompany him to Hong Kong when he went back to his job. After he 
retired in 1947, Frank came to Sydney to help Charlotte pack up their 
flat and then they proceeded back to the UK for their retirement. They 
travelled on the liner Orion and called in to Melbourne for one day. 
My mother took that day off work to drive them to the Dandenongs 
(by then she had her car), then after school time they came to visit me. 


GOLDEN PEACHES, LONG LIFE 


I was allowed to sit with my visitors in the vestibule of Koorinya, 
which was the area near the official front door and normally out of 
bounds for the girls. During the course of conversation Frank invited 
me to have dinner that evening on the Orion. My mother was horrified 
and immediately said, ‘Oh she would not be allowed to do that’. The 
invitation had been a bolt of joy for me, so I could hardly believe my 
ears. To begin with I ignored my mother's remark, saying, ‘Yes, yes, 
thank you, that would be wonderful.’ My mother continued, ‘No, no, 
she would not be allowed to go.’ I tried my best to contradict her - of 
course I would have been allowed to go. 


The vestibule and the main staircase in Koorinya was out of bounds for the boarders. 


When my aunt and uncle, Charlotte and Frank Fisher, were brought by my mother to 
visit me, we were permitted to sit under these stairs for this special occasion. 


(Photo: from PLC archives) 


The other boarders had parents who occasionally visited but because 
petrol was so severely rationed this was a rare occurrence. When their 
parents came, the daughter always went out for dinner with them 
and they would go to one of the nice hotels. Nothing would persuade 
my mother to change her mind. Later she drove Charlotte and Frank 
back to the ship and had dinner with them. In the years since | have 
harboured this grudge and wondered why she did that to me, especially 
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as it would not have cost her a penny. What a magical experience I 
had to miss. 

My mother never ceased to take every opportunity to reinforce in me 
that we were extremely short of money. She complained bitterly when 
the rather high dental bills came in because I had to have some fillings. 
I said nothing because it was hardly my fault that I had caries in my 
teeth. Looking back now I wish I had reminded her that I had told her 
that our food in boarding school was of a poor standard and I did not 
get enough to eat. Previously she had laughed when I mentioned that I 
was hungry. She had already described how she had lost a few teeth in 
camp because they did not have the facilities for conservative dentistry, 
and because of their poor diet, teeth were one of the first parts of the 
body to suffer. 

By 1947, chocolates, which had been unavailable during the war 
years, were in the shops again. Specialist chocolate shops like Darrell 
Lea sprang up in the city. It became customary for our room group to 
contribute towards a box of chocolates to give to the person celebrating 
a birthday. I could not contribute out of the school pocket money we 
were handed each Saturday morning as every penny of the two shillings 
was already earmarked. At the beginning of each term I had to ask for 
a little extra to cover the costs involved for the chocolates. “You get 
pocket money. Why should you need some more?' my mother said. 
*John never has to take money back to school; you don't know a penny 
from a pound!’ I was upset with accusations like that, and remember 
them clearly. 

As we girls progressed into our late teens, clothes became extremely 
important. Magazines were brought into the boarding house and we 
drooled over the fashions. A few months after liberation the French 
designers, following years of occupation, austerity and hardship, 
launched the New Look. Hemlines dropped by 15 to 20 centimetres, 
so by my final year, most girls returned to school with new clothes that 
were this new length. It was a particularly cruel matter for me, but 
there was nothing I could do about it and just had to bear it. 

I ooked forward to finishing school at the end of 1947, and worked 
as hard as I could in the circumstances so that I could matriculate. It 
would have been dreadful to have to go back for another year. 

For the matriculation year we had excellent teachers at PLC. If 
I'd had a normal home life I might have done even better in the final 
examinations. As it was I managed to achieve a second-class honour 
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Boarding house prefects at the Koorinya boarders’ entrance 
From left: Beverley Hands, Marie Dobinson, self (at back), Jeannie Jones, 


Pat McKay (at back), Mary Ferguson, Helen Oates 


There were seven of us around a kitchen table in the prefects’ study to do our 


homework. I and some others bad five matriculation subjects to study 
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for chemistry. My subjects were English Expression (compulsory), 
Chemistry, Physics and both Maths, that was Pure Mathematics and 
Calculus and Applied Mathematics. When school finally broke up I 
could not really celebrate because of the great doubt in my mind that 
I may not have passed and would have to repeat the year. The final 
results were not announced until after the New Year. 

Sometime during 1947 my mother received a letter from the 
Immigration Department to report for an interview. She was extremely 
worried and immediately showed the letter to her boss, Professor Peter 
MacCallum. At that time the White Australia Policy was still law 
and the professor took it seriously enough to contact his colleague, 
Professor Pansy Wright, who personally knew the Minister for 
Immigration, Arthur Calwell. Wheels were immediately set in motion 
and so by the time of the interview, the officer from the department had 
already received communications from the minister. His comment to 
my mother was, ‘I see that the university would be sorry to lose you.’ 
He also added that, in recent times, she was the only person to have 
originally entered the country without any record being made. If she had 
not returned to Hong Kong in 1946 and then come back to Australia 
they would not have known that she was here. This was because her 
first arrival was from the Royal Navy's HMS Vindex, which picked 
up Australian prisoners of war from the islands in the Pacific. No one 
arriving on that occasion was processed through immigration. 

At boarding school I was not one to be particularly influenced by 
interest in singers and film stars who were popular at that time, but 
there were a few actors and actresses I liked and would want to see 
the movies in which they starred. One particular favourite was Ingrid 
Bergman. Towards the end of 1947, my final school year, popular 
magazines showed she was to be featured in a film that would shortly 
be released. The film was Spellbound and her co-star was Gregory 
Peck, one of the few male actors I thought was good looking. It was 
going to be in the theatres after school broke up for the end-of-year 
holidays. My boarding school friends made arrangements to meet up 
to go to see it. To my disappointment I was not allowed to go because 
its classification was ‘For Adults Only’. As a concession my mother 
said she would take me herself. She kept her promise and after the 
boys went back to school in February, we went to a matinee session. 
Following this she was full of criticism about the plot as ‘not being 
much in it. I don’t know why you wanted to see it, it was just a waste 
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of time.’ All my earlier anticipation of going out with my friends to see 
my favourite actress was snuffed out. Never again did I mention to my 
mother about going to the movies. Recently, one of my cousins in the 
UK has given me a DVD of Spellbound. Its present classification is PG 
(parental guidance for under 12). 

After the war, returned servicemen were given special help to build 
their own homes through a war service home scheme. Building materials 
were in very short supply causing long delays in the construction of 
houses. There was still a huge backlog, but new houses were springing 
up everywhere. 

One of the doctors in the medical school had just built a war service 
home. He then planned to take his family to the UK for twelve months 
while he furthered his studies for a higher degree, so he wanted to 
let this house for his year away. Fortunately for us, he heard that my 
mother was looking for better accommodation than the shared Elwood 
flat, so we were able to move in just as I was finishing school. 

1947 was the year that two of my cousins, Michael and Peter Hall 
started school at Sydney Grammar School. They had been interned 
in Stanley Camp for nearly four years and had missed much of their 
schooling, so their parents, Aunt Mabel, fifth aunt on my father's side, 
and her husband Uncle George, who had been in Sham Shui Po Camp 
with my father but had not had to go to Japan, enrolled them at Sydney 
Grammar. 

Towards the end of that year my mother had a request from Mabel 
to look after the two boys for the summer holidays, for which they 
would reimburse her. It was just as we heard that we could have a real 
house for a whole year. Of course she said yes they could come, but 
it was left to me, straight out of boarding school, to housekeep for 
a family of five. Naturally as my mother had to pay for the food, no 
consideration was given to me for all the extra chores. I was glad to take 
on that responsibility but reminded my mother that I had been invited 
by one of my school friends, Yoland Walker, to spend two weeks on 
her father's orchard in Ardmona, fruit picking. This was an extremely 
rare chance for me to earn a little pocket money and one that I did not 
wish to miss as it was going to be a nice break for me to be with some 
of my friends. It was lucky for me that my mother kept this promise 
and I had an utterly wonderful and memorable time with the Walkers 
and a group of several day-girl friends from school. 
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We girls stayed in the family home and Mrs Walker cooked us 
wonderful meals. We worked in the apricot orchard carrying our 
ladders around and collected the apricots in a leather bag belted around 
our waists. Then we tipped the apricots into huge wooden bins. We had 
taken our bikes from home on the train, and these were particularly 
useful when we went down to the irrigation channel at the end of the 
day to wash away the dust. During the weekend that we were there, 
we rode our bikes for miles around visiting a few local towns, the 
countryside in this area is flat and conducive to easy bike riding. 

After that, although sadly I did not go fruit picking again, Yoland and 
her parents continued to be very warm and firm friends, and Yoland is 
still part of my Old Collegians special group. 

During the two weeks I was away at Ardmona, there was quite a 
showdown between my mother and my cousins Michael and Peter. My 
mother, typically, was reduced to hysterical tears as she accused the 
boys of not being helpful enough. I heard about it in detail on my 
return and so was made to feel guilty that I had gone away. Recently 
Michael has told me how he remembers this event and has told me how 
he was tearfully criticised for not being helpful; he had no idea he was 
not being helpful and was himself upset. Michael must have related this 
episode to his mother, for in the following summer we were not asked 
to look after the boys again. Their mother, my aunt Mabel, came to 
Australia and took charge of the boys for their holidays, which they 
spent in New South Wales, well away from my mother. 

I have happy memories of spending my ‘leaving school’ summer 
holidays with Michael and Peter. They taught me much about the game 
of cricket, for which I have since been grateful, but also from which I 
could not escape. Any plants that were growing alongside the driveway 
were totally destroyed as we played outdoors. Then for cricket indoors 
Peter made a small wooden bat and we used a ping pong ball in the 
lounge room. Test cricket was being played between India and Australia, 
so off we went to the MCG when the Test match was in Melbourne. 
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Cecil and Winifred Walker 


"Wescroft', Ardmona 


Washing in the irrigation channel after a day of fruit picking 


Fruit picking team at Wescroft, Ardmona 


Standing: Self, Margaret Gobebear (now Bradley), Mrs Walker, Margaret Halse 
Kneeling: Yoland Walker (now Sargood). My mother gave me shorts that 


she had worn in Stanley Camp 


CHAPTER TEN 


New Look Days 
1948 


T THE END ofthe school summer holidays in February 1948, 

Michael and Peter went back to school in Sydney and John 

returned to his boarding school. I reviewed my own position 
again. The summer holidays had been busy and enjoyable, especially 
after I learned that I had passed my Matriculation and so did not have 
to return to school. We were in a real house of our own and I had a 
beautiful modern kitchen in which to work. My two weeks spent fruit 
picking in Ardmona with my school friends were memorable. 

As the boys had taught me all I needed to know about cricket, I 
began to take an interest in the selection of the Test team that was to 
tour England in the coming northern summer. Mr Webb lent me his 
Member's Ladies' ticket for the Melbourne Cricket Club and I went to 
the MCG to see Victoria play in its last interstate match of the season. 
I sat just by the race where the players come out from their changing 
rooms. 

One day to my absolute delight Neil Harvey, who was not due to 
bat, came out and sat down next to me. I can still feel the tingle that 
passed through my body. I’m not sure now whether the Test touring 
team had been announced at that time or not, but either Harvey was a 
favourite for selection or we already knew he was part of it. He was the 
youngest in the team at age nineteen. Over the coming months I took a 
great interest in the BBC broadcasts of the Test matches because I had 
learned enough from my cousins to know the positions in the field, the 
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bowling and batting terms, the methods by which the batsmen could 
get out, what an ‘over’ is, and all the ways for scoring runs. This was 
Don Bradman's ‘Invincibles’ tour, but as I’ve always felt very ‘British’ 
due to my heritage in Hong Kong, I supported England. In a way, 
therefore, the tour was rather disappointing for me. Australia did not 
lose a single match, although some were drawn. 

My mother started to worry again about our future accommodation. 
Our lease on Dr Reid's house was for only one year and as we were in 
the new suburb of North Balwyn, where houses were springing up all 
over the place, my mother felt that if we could build our own home, 
it would be the solution to our difficulties. She had enough capital for 
this and because a house was an investment, it was something about 
which she felt comfortable. (She had told me several times before this 
that it was never to be touched). She bought a housing block near Dr 
Reid's house, and went again to Legacy for help. She was introduced to 
an architect who immediately prepared plans. Shortages in every field 
for building a house were the order of the day, so it was many months 
before a start could be made. 

Also at that time I had to enrol for a university course. My mother 
accompanied me to see Mr Elford who was the registrar for the medicine, 
engineering and science faculties. Most students went to enrol on their 
own, but because my mother was on the spot, and she knew Mr Elford, 
she decided to come with me. Mr Elford looked at my subjects for 
matriculation and said that I was eligible to do any of his three courses. 
He then continued, ‘If you choose to do engineering, you will not be 
able to get a job. Women graduates in engineering are disadvantaged." 
It was on the tip of my tongue to reply, ‘I’m not here to get a job, I'm 
here to please my mother. I am going to get married when I’m through." 
I held off because I knew how furious my mother would have been if 
I had blurted that out to Mr Elford. I then gave this matter some brief 
consideration and felt that I could not possibly suffer medicine with my 
mother in the Pathology Department. Besides, it was the longest course 
and I wanted to get the whole thing over as quickly as possible. So I 
said softly, ‘I’ll do science.’ Mr Elford then added, ‘You can switch to 
medicine later if you want to and not be required to do the first year.’ 
He must have detected that my mother was disappointed that I did not 
choose medicine. We then had to choose my subjects. Nothing was 
said about what options were available. Mr Elford, looking again at 
my results, said, ‘Just enrol for the same subjects again: Chemistry I, 
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Physics I, Pure Maths I and Applied Maths I.’ I would have been quite 
interested to do Geology if it had been discussed, but I did not know it 
even existed. Thus began the unhappiest period of my life. My mother, 
in her book says, *Elizabeth chose to do the Physical Sciences for her 
degree’, as if this was my life's ambition. 

At university a new life was just beginning for me and I was greatly 
troubled by not having the right clothes to wear. My mother's eldest 
sister, Aunt Vic, had sent me two dresses that had been made by her 
sewing amah. They were both in plain colours — one was cotton in 
apple green and the other was a lemon in a silkier material, known 
colloquially as ‘tribute satin’. They did not fit well but I had to overlook 
this minor detail, the main marvellous point was that they were quite 
long so had the New Look. I kept the pleated lemon one with gold 
buttons for best wear, and wore the plainer green one with gathered 
skirt for everyday use. My mother's friend Molly Adams also helped 
me out by teaching me how to make a cotton dress and a skirt from 
patterns I had chosen. These were not very successful because I needed 
guidance, which I did not get, when choosing the paper patterns and 
materials. At that time my mother gave me the money for these. I really 
had no dress sense at all as almost everything I wore had been passed 
to me. 

As I was starting university, my mother did seem to realise that 
perhaps I would like some new clothes. Her opening remarks were 
typical, *Of course I can't afford to let you spend as you please in the 
way that my father allowed me. In retrospect, I feel I should have been 
given an allowance. It would have taught me at an earlier age to be 
frugal. I am going to put you on an allowance and give you £1 a week. 
That should be enough’. She then decided to give me a year's allowance 
there and then, and as my birthday was in March, it came as a birthday 
present, which saved her the expense of buying me another gift. 

I can still remember the New Look grey woollen skirt with fine blue 
check and the red twin set that I bought. I was also able to buy the 
absolutely necessary golf shoes (I chose navy for mine). These shoes 
were standard for students. The other standard item was a belted 
grey gabardine raincoat, New Look length of course. Sadly I could 
not afford this, and had to make do with a much shorter grey coat 
with no belt, which my mother gave me from her wardrobe. It was 
a great disadvantage not to have the longer length coat. I felt most 
uncomfortable when it got cold and had to wear this one. The new 
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grey skirt was longer than the coat, which looked awful. Throughout 
the winter it was necessary to keep the coat on all day, so if it had been 
long enough it would not have mattered what old things were worn 
underneath. I did not have the correct gabardine coat until my second 
year. In the first year, for better occasions I felt I needed a two-piece 
suit and I was able to pick up a mid-blue woollen one quite cheaply. I 
already had a pair of black court shoes and these were okay to wear 
with it. 

The unfortunate part about my shopping was that I did not have 
the experience to go to cheaper places. Because I had been a boarder 
and mixing with country girls, the only store I really knew was Myer, 
and my mother never took me shopping because she was always at 
work — not that she knew any other places either. I did not discover the 
Victoria Market until after I was married. 

Part of my difficulties was not having a proper allowance and I was 
made to feel I could never ask for more. I genuinely thought that my 
mother was still on her starting salary of £5 per week right through 
my university days. When she became the professor's secretary and 
I was still at boarding school she must have had a raise, and there 
would have been annual increments as well. In those days I did not 
know anything about employment. She also never mentioned to me 
receiving her back pay from the Hong Kong University for all her years 
in Stanley Internment Camp. I did not know about this until I read it 
in her memoirs years later. 

In recent times my Hong Kong cousin Vera, the second daughter 
of Aunt Vic, has been supportive. On my mother's visits to Hong 
Kong that she took several times after World War II, she always stayed 
with Vic until Vic died. My mother, on those occasions, then had the 
opportunity for many conversations with Vera. She has told me that Sir 
Robert would have given my mother more money if he had been asked, 
but she asked only for money to educate John and me. 

I had done well enough in my matriculation examinations to qualify 
for the Universities Commission Grant that paid my fees and gave a 
small living allowance. This went to my mother because she was the 
breadwinner and I was a dependent. None of this filtered through to 
me despite Grandfather already giving her the money for the fees for 
John's and my education. 

The lease for Dr Reid's house in North Balwyn was placed in the hands 
of the estate agents Fletcher and Parker. My mother found Mr John 
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Fletcher particularly helpful with many little matters, as she had no idea of 
the difficulties of living in a house in Australia. For instance, when I broke 
a pane of glass as I was putting the kitchen chairs on top of the table to 
wash the floor, John Fletcher arranged for a glazier to come. 

After a couple of months, my mother and I were looking at the plans 
of the house she wanted to build and she pointed to one of the three 
bedrooms saying, ‘When you are married, you can have the house 
and this will be my room.’ I was astonished. This was not my agenda. 
For me, getting married was “The Big Escape’. Besides, I had already 
nurtured strong maternal instincts that were missing from my own life. 
These I had briefly experienced from Mary King. I was already acutely 
aware that babies in my household would not be welcomed by my 
mother. She had given me this impression by some remarks she had 
already made. The consequence of these feelings was to make me plan 
for a large family. 

I could not think of anything tactful to say so kept silent. My mother 
then repeated her statement, perhaps thinking I hadn't heard her. I then 
said a quiet, ‘No.’ That then brought on a hysterical flood of tears, my 
mother saying between sobs, ‘So you don't want to live with me after all 
I'm doing for you.’ I remained passive, not speaking and felt pleased that 
I had made my point. Eventually she calmed and nothing more was said. 
Shortly afterwards she told the architect she did not want to proceed with 
the house. At that time no contracts had been signed, but she did have to 
pay part of the architect's fees and sell the block of land. 

When lectures started, life at university became fairly routine. My 
mother took her car each day and parked it outside the Pathology 
Department. In those days there were very few cars around and 
certainly most students and many staff did not own them, so there 
were no parking problems. Staff who had cars were able to park near 
their workplaces and there was a small student car park off Tin Alley 
that was never filled. I went in with my mother in the mornings and 
came home with her on most days. I had the housekeeping to look 
after, so on my early afternoons I did the shopping on the way home. 
Her desk in the Pathology School faced the path that I had to take to 
leave the grounds, so she could always check that I was on my way. In 
later years the position of her office was changed and she did not sit 
near the window. 

In my first year I took the bus from Carlton to Kew, and then 
transferred to the North Balwyn tram. I did not buy the fruit and 
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vegetables until I got off the tram in North Balwyn. Because the butcher 
closed early, we had to call him up with the meat order and pick it up 
on the way in to the university for my mother to put into the office 
refrigerator. The grocer delivered an order at a convenient time, for 
example when I had an early afternoon. 

My mother always worked in the pathology office until 6.30 pm. 
She said that she could never get her own work done until everyone else 
went home at 5 pm. The reason for this was always a mystery to me, 
but in recent years I have found that she was an ogre to all the staff and 
students, making it her duty to know all their business and not let them 
in to see the professor until they had fully stated what their request was 
all about. Thus she could not get on with her own work until she was 
alone. So all those years, including the two years after I was married 
when she lived with Stewart and me, we had a late dinner. On the days 
that I drove home with her, I went straight into the kitchen to start 
preparing the meal while she picked up her mail and went to her desk 
to attend to that. Her lifeline was her correspondence with her family 
and friends in Hong Kong. She always had mail and always answered 
her letters promptly. She never took an interest in this main meal of the 
day. She came to the table when it was ready and afterwards helped 
with the washing up. I cannot recall her ever making a comment about 
the meal or thanking me for it. She did not appear to know what she 
was eating. 

I would also do the dusting in my free time when I came home 
early after I did the shopping, and at the weekends we did the washing 
together and I did the ironing — she did not know how to do that either. 
Quite soon we were able to get someone to come to vacuum and to 
clean the bathroom. 

At Melbourne University a whole new world of clubs and societies 
opened up for a Fresher Student. As I was suffering from boarding 
school shyness I could not walk into a group meeting. Life had been 
strict and overpowering and I could not bring myself to join in anything 
like that. However, there was one particular activity that attracted 
my attention. It was the Melbourne University Mountaineering Club 
(MUMC). The first hike was within the first month and was to take 
place from Lilydale to Eltham. I knew I could do it and would enjoy 
it. Bushwalking was in my bones. My father had taken me in Hong 
Kong and, as well, during our holidays at Lorne with Mary King we 
had walked all the trails in that area. For this first hike we were to meet 
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early one Sunday morning at Flinders Street Station, take the train to 
Lilydale, walk to Eltham and return to Flinders Street by train again. 
I did not have any special bushwalking clothes. I wore the skirt I had 
made with Mollie Adam's help and my new golf shoes. I guess I just 
took lunch in a string bag and as for a raincoat, a must for bushwalking 
at all times, I did not have a japara jacket or a rain cape. I might have 
had to ask my mother for the train fares. I don't remember, but I may 
have had enough remaining from my clothing allowance so early in 
the year, to pay for this myself. On the walk, besides going through 
bushland, we had to cross paddocks and climb over numerous fences, 
and I remember the wild dash for the train as we approached Eltham 
Station. It did not rain so I did not have to suffer a soaking as many 
first-time bushwalkers do. 

This hike whetted my appetite for more and the next one was the 
‘Twenty-Four Hour’ on which I wanted to go. I still felt I could manage 
this without any extra specialised clothing. Here was where my mother 
put her foot down and said a very decided ‘No’. I would not be allowed 
to go out overnight in mixed company. In a way it was not such a 
disappointment because I realised after the first occasion that I would 
never be able to afford the hiking boots that everyone wore. Then there 
was the haversack and rain cape, and for weekends, a tent, sleeping bag 
and billies. The list was endless. I had to wait until I was fifty before I 
had the opportunity again to join a walking club. I then tried to make 
up for all that I had missed. 

In my first year of university I had Saturday morning tutorials. The 
timetables had to expand into Saturday mornings because there was not 
quite enough time or space on weekdays to fit in every class for every 
subject. The university was crowded with ex-servicemen and women 
taking up their offer by the government of free tertiary education. My 
mother did not work on Saturdays although the Pathology School 
also opened for tutorials. One particular Saturday I was offered a 
drive home by one of the ex-servicemen. When we reached the house 
in North Balwyn where we were living at that time, my mother was 
standing on the front porch, not just with a stare, but with a glare. My 
poor driver just dropped me off and hurriedly departed without even 
stopping the engine. 

The group of day girls from PLC who matriculated and went on to 
university doing different courses were a marvellous group. We met 
for our sandwich lunch each day. I would have been miserable without 
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anybody to sit with if it wasn't for them. I was so shy that I could not 
speak to anyone I did not know and it was impossible to get to know 
anyone in this type of environment without joining in the clubs or 
societies. I felt very fortunate to have Marion Taylor (nee Lawson) doing 
the same subjects as I was. Our physics prac was so organised that it 
was done by couples, so it was natural that we teamed up together 
for this. We both did physics until we graduated. The chemistry prac 
was done individually. For both these prac subjects tutors wandered 
around continuously to help us. Student numbers were in hundreds at 
my lectures and the cafeteria was always packed to overflowing. The 
group of school friends have remained loyal right through our lives and 
we still have reunions. 

Besides the Mountaineering Club, I would have loved to have gone 
skiing with Melbourne University Ski Club. From childhood I had 
always longed to experience snow. When I recalled being able to balance 
on a bicycle and go around curves without holding the handlebars, 
I felt I would have coped well with skiing, another sport that required 
the skill of good balance. Unfortunately it was something I could 
not afford, and I also knew my mother would never have allowed me 
to go. 

During the first term of my course, female science students were 
invited to offer themselves as guinea pigs for the current research into 
Rubella. It had been noted that if pregnant mothers contracted Rubella, 
a percentage of the babies born were disabled by deafness or blindness 
or both. A vaccine for Rubella was being developed. We were invited to 
enter hospital for a week during the coming term vacation and we were 
to be paid £10 for suffering Rubella. I wanted to do this. I certainly 
wanted the money and it sounded so easy to earn. Again I was refused 
permission to go. My mother did not even consider what a good thing 
it would be for me to contract Rubella and thus be immunised for it. 

When I left school, Aunt Grace sent me a very nice taffeta evening 
dress, which she had worn and no longer required. It was in an aqua 
colour and what delighted me most was that it was in the fashionable 
style of having a tight fitting bodice and a full gathered skirt. It fitted 
me well enough for me not to be concerned, except that it was too 
short, as my aunt was not as tall as I am. There was enough material at 
the hem for me to let it down. I did this by hand, but there was a dirty 
mark all the way around where the hem had touched the ground when 
my aunt wore it. Try as I might, I could not remove this dirty mark, 
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I just had to hope that it was not too noticeable. I certainly felt much 
more comfortable about this dress than the lemon lace that Aunt Vic 


had sent two years before. 


My first Old Collegians Ball, 1948. 


I wore the aqua taffeta evening dress given to me by Aunt Grace. 


Stewart was again my partner 
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Owning this dress made me feel confident enough to want to go to 
the Old Collegians Ball, which was held annually in August. I decided 
to find out if Stewart Doery would like to go as my partner. When I 
contacted him, to my delight he said he would like to go, and as well, 
one of his room mates at the hostel had already been asked to the same 
event by a girl I was acquainted with, and suggested that we might join 
in a table with them. There were several couples at our table, which the 
other girl had organised. This particular evening was most memorable 
for me as it marked the start of our courtship. We held hands together 
in the taxi going home but so far no goodnight kiss. 

It must have been in 1947 that war crimes trials were held in Hong 
Kong for the Japanese war criminals that were stationed over quite a 
wide area of the Pacific. My mother was introduced to an Australian 
solicitor, Colin McCutcheon, who had spent time in a prisoner-of-war 
camp on one of the other islands and was invited to be a witness at 
the trials. My mother was delighted to give Colin an introduction to 
her brothers-in-law, Man Kam Lo (anglicised to MK Lo) and Horace 
Lo who were husbands of two of her sisters. MK was a solicitor and 
Horace was a magistrate. Colin and the other witnesses spent several 
weeks in Hong Kong during a pleasant time weatherwise and my 
uncles organised lots of tennis and other activities for them, which they 
thoroughly enjoyed. On their return to Australia, Colin thanked my 
mother for the group's introductions to the relatives. By 1948, when 
we had moved in to the Reid's house in North Balwyn, my mother one 
evening invited Colin to dinner, which naturally I cooked. My mother 
subsequently invited him to a staff ball at the university. She bought 
herself a beautiful evening dress in black lace over pink satin and I 
thought it was lovely. I detected that my mother was quite interested in 
Colin but nothing of a romantic nature ensued. 

In those days the science course did not have any assessment 
during the year until the final examinations in November. There 
was a tremendous quantity of practical work in the well-appointed 
laboratories in both physics and chemistry. These had to be written up 
by us and passed by the demonstrators. By the lecture break in August 
it was apparent that masses of swatting was necessary for the final 
exams in chemistry and physics. For mathematics I had no difficulties 
because we just worked through sheets of exercises after the lectures 
on new topics, as we had done at school. In physics we had handouts 
of lecture notes, and as I have a good memory, I could swat everything 
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that I had to know. However, it was different in chemistry. Our lecturer, 
who was the professor, was quite a showman and loved to demonstrate 
the theories with practical experiments. I was intrigued and enjoyed 
these, but failed to write down what I was watching and hearing. There 
were no handouts of lecture notes and I had not been forewarned that 
I was expected to make my own notes as we went along. Therefore, in 
chemistry, I had no notes for swatting. This spelled disaster as I failed 
my chemistry exam. 

In the following year I had to repeat Chemistry I and continued with 
Physics II and Pure Maths II. I had an excellent lecturer for Physics II, 
Philip Law, and I did well in the exams that year. I found Pure Maths, 
as usual, not difficult in second year. These led me into Physics III and 
Pure Maths III for the third year and I dropped Chemistry altogether 
after passing Chemistry I in the repeat. 

Towards the end of the first year of my course and after the exams, 
many of my friends obtained employment at Myer to help with the 
Christmas rush. This was a popular activity for girls at that time. It was 
for about three weeks but I knew if I could do that, it would give me 
some much needed money at a time when I did not have a penny. To 
my dismay my mother said, ‘I give you enough money. You do not need 
to do that.’ Again I was thwarted and had to accept this dictum. If she 
thought I had enough money it was no use arguing, but I would have 
liked to have been able to get some holiday employment to replenish 
my empty pocket. 
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A Slow Courtship 
1949 


HEN IT WAS time for the Reid family to return to their 

house in North Balwyn, John Fletcher, the estate agent, took 

my mother and me to meet Mrs Amson in the suburb of 
Kew. Mr and Mrs Amson owned a large, old, solidly built, two-storey 
house in the Studley Park area. 

The rear section of the upstairs had been converted into a self- 
contained flat. This flat consisted of two large rooms with high ceilings 
and a large old-fashioned bathroom. These were part of the original 
house. There were also two much smaller rooms and a small kitchen, 
which were additions. All the rooms were sealed off from the main part 
of the house and access was by an external wooden staircase. This flat 
was available for rental. 

At our meeting, Mrs Amson must have liked what she saw and 
agreed to show my mother and me the flat. My mother liked it but 
wondered where she could garage her car. John Fletcher was able to 
obtain for her a separate lease on a lock-up garage about 200 metres 
away on another property. This was not particularly convenient but up 
until then we had put up with so many difficulties that it was something 
we accepted graciously. We moved into Mrs Amson’s flat at the end of 
1948 after I had finished my first-year exams. My mother then bought 
some reasonably priced but tasteful furniture and we made this flat our 
home for the next three years. For me, travelling to and from university 
followed the same pattern as we did from the Reid's house except that I 
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did not have to transfer to a tram to proceed on to North Balwyn. The 
bus from Carlton took me as far as I needed to go. I continued to look 
after the domestic side of our lives. 

After we settled into our flat in Kew, when I was nearly nineteen, 
my mother decided I should get my driving licence. I do not know 
what prompted her to do this, it certainly was not that she wanted me 
to drive her or do any messages for her by car. She had always made 
it clear that no other person would ever be allowed to drive her car. 
She liked driving and always told people what a good driver she was. 
(Even in old age, after she gave up driving, she told that to a taxi driver 
one day when I was with her.) For my driving lessons she asked me to 
make the necessary arrangements so I went ahead with a recommended 
driving school, Alice Anderson's, as some of my friends had already 
obtained their licences from this school. After a few lessons she asked 
how I was getting on and thought it was time I went for my test as the 
lessons were getting too expensive. | mentioned that the instructor had 
not indicated that I was ready to be tested, so she said she wanted to 
see how I was progressing. She sat by me in her car as I took the wheel 
and immediately was most critical of my driving. Then she proceeded 
to give me a crash course in driving and told me I had learned far more 
in half an hour from her than I had learned in all those lessons from the 
instructor. Of course there was nothing else to do except to continue 
with the driving school and soon I was ready to be tested. The worst 
part of this was that I had to book and pay for a double lesson because 
of having a full lesson before going for the test. This procedure was 
standard practice for the driving school and had been explained to me 
before I started with the lessons. My mother had complained so bitterly 
about the cost of it all that I was too frightened to tell her the last lesson 
was a double. I had to use my meagre clothing allowance to pay for 
this extra lesson. 

After getting my licence (fortunately I passed on the first attempt) I 
used to drive home from the university when we were not pressed for 
time (my mother always drove in the mornings). Naturally I always got 
a tirade of instructions during this drive, such as, ‘Change down now, 
you are going so slowly.’ ‘Go into a lower gear, you are straining the 
engine.’ “You must not turn the wheel while the car is stationary.’ ‘You 
are not releasing the clutch evenly.’ “You are braking too hard.” It was 
always looking after the car instead of giving me confidence. 

One morning as my mother was driving along Johnson Street, 
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Collingwood, towards the university, she drove through a red light. 
I was knitting, as I usually did, but was able to look out as well. The 
amber had been showing and it changed to red even before we started 
across the intersection. There was no doubt, I even gave a slight groan. 
After we crossed, a policeman came up and pulled us over. ‘You drove 
through a red light’, he said. ‘No I didn’t’, was the immediate reply. 
*Yes you did.' *No I didn't." As the altercation was repeated, my mother 
turned to me and said, ‘I didn't go through that red light, did I Betty?’ 
I was much embarrassed and stuttered, ‘I didn't see because I was 
knitting.’ Then she turned to the policemen again and insisted, ‘I did 
not go through that red light.’ I was saddened that the policeman then 
let her off but that was not the end of this episode. She was furious 
with me because I would not back her up, but how could I tell such 
a dreadful lie? After this incident she told our various friends in my 
presence about how I would not support her in her time of need. Again 
she told me, and anyone else who would listen, what a good driver she 
was, and that she had so much experience when she was young. In fact, 
she told me that in her student days in Hong Kong she was frequently 
pulled up for speeding while going up and down Peak Road and she 
always used her father's influence to get off. It was no wonder she was 
so confident when arguing with the policeman. 

Early in my second year my priorities regarding my allowance lay 
in the daily university life. I couldn't wait to get the belted gabardine 
raincoat. I also bought another woollen skirt, in a tartan this time, and 
a lemon twin set to wear with it. As well, before my money ran out, 
I was able to buy a very nice two-piece grey suit, and to go with it, a 
pink blouse and navy court shoes and handbag. The reason for this was 
Stewart had suggested that we might go to the Caulfield Cup later that 
year. It was always held in the spring and I made preparations for that 
event long before it was time to go. Stewart was rather interested in 
the horse races at that time and would sometimes go when the football 
season was finished. 

Our courting arrangements were very slow to evolve. We found that 
Sunday afternoons were the best times. To start with we saw each other 
only on the occasional Sunday, but as the months wore on our meetings 
became more frequent. Sometimes we would go to the pictures on a 
Saturday night but he always had to return to his hostel in South Yarra 
by public transport after he brought me home. He was never invited 
to stay overnight in Kew even though there was a bed in my brother 
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John's room. My mother felt this would be improper. Towards the end 
of 1949 Stewart bought a second-hand car so he was able to go home 
from Kew more easily. He then visited every Sunday afternoon. We 
would go out for a drive and a walk and would return in time for 
dinner. I would go straight to the kitchen to start preparing our meal 
while he joined my mother in the living room where she had her desk 
and spent all her time. She then broke off from her letter-writing to 
share a sherry with him. Not once in over three years did she ever offer 
to do any prior preparation to help with the meal, nor did I expect it. I 
certainly demonstrated to my future husband that I could cook. 

By August of 1949, the PLC Old Collegians Ball came around again. 
Stewart mentioned that the same girl who was friendly with his room 
mate was organising another table that year and suggested that we 
might go again. Of course I was delighted to have another night out 
with him; we had not seen much of each other that year. My usual 
dilemma was what was I to wear? I could not wear the same dress that 
I had worn the year before to the same function and among the same 
people. In my mind the lemon lace was not nice enough so I asked 
my mother if I could wear her beautiful ball gown. Her reaction was 
instant. She almost shouted, ‘You know I don't like you wearing my 
things. You have a perfectly good dress to wear. You are only trying 
me out to get a reaction.’ I was shocked at such an accusation as I 
had never before asked to wear anything of hers. However, I held my 
ground because it was important to me that I had something different 
and nice to wear. I did not try to justify my request and she finally 
calmed down and grudgingly gave me permission to wear it. | went to 
the ball feeling most comfortable in this lovely dress but naturally did 
not ever ask again for it or anything else. As well, I do not recall that 
she ever wore that dress again. Later I tried to make myself a dress in 
black tulle over pink satin, but it was not successful and although I 
wore it a couple of times it never made me comfortable. 

Sometime later that year, Mary Ferguson, who had been a friend in 
the school boarding house, organised a table at one of the college balls 
where she was in residence. Mary had gone back to school for a second 
year of matriculation so did not start her degree course until 1949. 
She invited me and another one of the former boarders from school 
to make up the party. I was still suffering from ball-dress tremors so 
did not wear the aqua or the one I had made, but chose the lemon 
lace. This was a grave mistake as both the girls recognised it at once as 
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To Wilsons Prom and 
Corryong 
1964 to 1966 


and the boys were nearly three and sixteen months. 
We were invited by our good friends Barbara and Ralph 
Urie to spend one week of the September school holidays at Wilsons 
Promontory. 

This was no ordinary holiday. We were to share a lodge with four 
other families. There were only very basic facilities as the rental was 
quite cheap. In those days the management of the national park aimed 
for a policy of providing low-cost accommodation for visitors. There 
was no general store at Tidal River and fresh food supplies were 
delivered three times a week to a small shop. 

Barbara had noticed that over the years it had been impossible for 
us to have a beach holiday; in fact we never seemed to get away at all. 
This was because the long-established family manufacturing business in 
which Stewart worked closed down each Christmas for only two weeks 
annual holidays; they also had the three extra public holiday days. To 
set a good example for the staff Stewart never took extra time off. 

For holidays before we were married, Stewart would return to his 
parents’ farm for Christmas and then use his holiday to help with 
the wheat harvest. In my case, as my mother did not understand the 
Australian custom of beach holidays and as she always wanted to 
accumulate her leave to go for overseas trips to visit her sisters, we did 
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not go away. Therefore neither Stewart nor I had any experience of 
renting holiday cottages. After we were married, whenever we thought 
we would like to have a beach holiday, estate agents never had anything 
available for us during this peak period. 

I was delighted with the invitation to Wilsons Promontory but 
immediately told Barbara that Stewart would not be able to come with 
us as he could not get leave in September. She said this did not matter at 
all but that he would need to drive us down on the Saturday, return to 
Melbourne on the Sunday, and then at the end of the week come back 
to collect us. This was because the roads were difficult and I would not 
be able to drive as well as cope with four such young children, especially 
with the cot for Donald tied to the pack rack on the car roof. In those 
days the road for the last 75 kilometres was narrow, unsealed and very 
rough, and particularly treacherous if it was wet. I was conscious that 
my boys were the youngest in the group. 

The lodge had thirteen tiny twin rooms, two bathrooms and a large 
open living/kitchen area. The week was an exercise in cooperation. We 
mothers provided meals for our own families, and we shared the only 
gas stove. Ralph had brought down on his trailer their table tennis table 
and equipment, as well as cricket bats and backpacks. Andrew had a 
little ride-along plastic bike that could be used in the long corridor 
outside the bedrooms. This bike was sturdy and was popular with all 
the children up to the age of about twelve. Together with table tennis 
and excited conversation among twenty-six people, the noise inside 
the lodge was deafening as there was no sound-absorbing furnishing. 
The camaraderie between all the children and among the adults was 
tremendous. I took to it as a duck to water. We naturally spent most 
of our time outdoors, hiking and enjoying the magnificent beaches. It 
was too cold for swimming but beach cricket was popular. There was 
a short time in the evenings after the younger ones went to bed when I 
was introduced to the game of solo. 

Barbara was delighted that the experiment worked out to be such a 
success, so each year we continued with a week in May or September. 
In the second year we did not have to bring the cot as Donald was old 
enough for a bed. We brought a second ride-along plastic bike and all 
the young children benefited. With two bikes they could race. By 1968 
we were ready to take two weeks in January, but the date still did not 
coincide with Stewart’s annual leave. It was not until 1969 that we 
went earlier, and for four weeks. Then to my delight, Stewart was able 
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to join us for a few days at the start, before his factory resumed after 
the Christmas break. 

At home our rather busy but stable lifestyle was shattered when in 
1965 Serge was diagnosed with lymphoma. The news was a nerve- 
wracking blow to me. I tossed and turned at night thinking about how 
difficult my mother was going to be. I do not think Stewart quite realised 
the implications. Having experienced my mother's moods in the past, 
I was preparing myself for her selfish attitudes towards misfortune. 
She still had her work and of course her mind was kept occupied with 
Serge's illness, but she again began to feel sorry for herself and we were 
deeply involved. 

John's and my sister-in-law Barbara's daughter Jeanine was born in 
1964. By 1966 John was finishing his tour of duty at Corryong and 
during the winter of that year he was being transferred to the Forest 
Office at Noojee, which was a promotion. They invited our whole 
family to spend Easter at Corryong because it is a beautiful district and 
it was a chance for us to see it before they moved. 

Because we had only four days for the Easter holidays and Corryong 
is so far from Melbourne, John suggested that we take advantage of 
the convenient Ansett air service. Driving up and driving back would 
be stressful for us all and leave only two days to spend with them, so 
we decided to do that. Just two or three days before our planned trip, 
Serge took a turn for the worse and was admitted to hospital. My 
mother phoned with the bad news and Stewart was pressured to stay in 
Melbourne to be with her. I felt frustration and disappointment as my 
mother did not hesitate to put her needs ahead of my family. Naturally 
Stewart was a tremendous support to her. Serge died on Easter Saturday 
and Stewart called John in Corryong to tell us the news. 

John and Barbara had meticulously planned our holiday with 
them and they were disappointed too that Stewart did not have this 
opportunity of spending a few days there. Corryong lived up to my 
greatest expectations. It is a lovely part of Australia, among the 
mountains on the border of New South Wales and Victoria. Driving 
through the Snowy Mountains for two whole days was a real treat for 
me. I very much missed Stewart particularly for this, as we normally 
had very little time together for relaxation. 

The children and I caught a flight back to Melbourne on Easter 
Monday morning and Stewart was at the airport to meet us. 

My mother chose not to have a formal funeral service for Serge despite 
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the funeral directors contacting an Anglican minister who offered to 
come to see her. She agreed to accept his help for a short committal 
at Springvale Crematorium. She seems to have had a problem with 
religion. Her upbringing was strongly Buddhist and her mother was 
extremely devout, as already described. During my mother's years in 
Stanley Camp, religion played a major part in the lives of the internees, 
and as the majority of these were British citizens, she brushed up 
against an Anglican community. My Aunt Irene, an older sister who 
had claimed Chinese nationality and so remained out of camps and 
retained her Buddhist beliefs, has told me that my mother converted to 
Christianity during her time in Stanley. This was not evident after my 
mother came to Australia and I always felt she was agnostic. 

For Serge's funeral, my mother decided to use the funeral director's 
parlour for seeing her friends who wanted to pay their respects. At a 
prearranged time, my mother, Stewart and I waited inside the parlour 
and greeted the friends who came along. The minister was also in 
attendance here. After this brief reception, the minister, my mother 
and I went in the funeral limousine, which followed the hearse to 
Springvale crematorium. There were no other cars in the convoy. My 
mother took the whole journey to tell the minister Serge's life history. 
This was something she should have done earlier when the offer was 
made for him to come to see her. I felt sorry for the minister because 
at the committal he tried to remember the things he had just been told 
without being able to follow any notes. Later my mother was critical of 
him, although he had done his best. 

Serge's religion had been Russian Orthodox and he appears to have 
had some Russian friends in Melbourne. Later these friends invited my 
mother to a service that was held in the Melbourne Orthodox Church, 
but I did not go to that. Subsequently my mother took the ashes to 
Hong Kong and scattered them into the harbour, which had been 
Serge's request. 

One major bonus for me following Serge's death was that my mother 
gave me Serge's car - a Mini Minor. I say ‘gave’ because I have no 
idea what financial arrangements she made with Stewart. It made a 
tremendous difference to my life and I appreciated it immensely. 

My mother did not go into depression as she had done previously 
on her arrival into Australia. She had settled into a new life and I 
was pleased that she seemed to be coping. Her pathology colleagues 
suggested to her that she should take up golf, so she tried a golf club 
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and took lessons. She did not enjoy this much because she did not play 
well, but she persevered for several years and even asked Stewart to 
play with her at the weekends. Luckily it was only occasionally, but 
I very much resented this intrusion into our rare family time. I heard 
later that some of the doctors were also asked to do this and they 
always beat her. They told me she did not like this happening. She did 
not play with anyone at the golf club. 

My mother asked Stewart to go with her to a course about the 
stock market at the Council for Adult Education. Stewart was mildly 
interested, but in any case would have agreed to go to whatever course 
she chose. It meant that once each week for twelve weeks he went to 
meet her straight after work, take her out to dinner, then to the class. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


Comings and Goings 
1967101969 


Victor Gittins, my father's younger brother in Hong Kong. He and 
his wife were planning to send their two sons to Geelong Grammar 
School. In 1967 the elder boy Simon, when he was approaching age 
twelve, was due to start Year 7 at that school. My mother was asked to 
be Simon's guardian. For English families living in Hong Kong, boarding 
school in England was common. Schools in England cooperated with 
English guardians to care for boys and girls in that situation. In those 
days it was unusual for Australian schools to cater for overseas students. 
My mother immediately refused to take responsibility for Simon but 
suggested that I might agree to it. My mother approached me by saying, 
*Uncle Victor needs someone to have Simon for the school holidays and 
wondered if you would do it. He's starting at Geelong Grammar next 
year. It's only for May and September because he will be going back 
to Hong Kong for the summer. In any case he'll probably be invited to 
go home with one of his friends for holidays.’ I said yes because three 
of my children would be at school in the following year, and Donald 
would be at kindergarten. They would all be at home for the school 
holidays at the same time and I felt one extra was not a great burden. 
Stewart and I both had empathy with boarding school life. At that 
stage I did not know that my role was to be Simon's guardian. 
My aunt Jan Gittins and Simon arrived in Melbourne a couple of 
weeks before school started at the beginning of 1967 and rented a flat in 
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East Melbourne. In that time Simon was kitted out for his requirements 
at boarding school. On the day they were required to go to Geelong for 
Simon to start, with all my four children in the family car, I picked up 
Jan and Simon from their flat. In those days a station wagon like ours 
had a bench seat in front so it could accommodate three people, and 
we were able to fit four children across the back. No car had seat belts. 
With my family's picnic lunch and Simon's luggage fitted in the back we 
set off for Geelong Grammar School. 

After leaving Jan and Simon there, our family spent several hours 
at Eastern Beach where we enjoyed our lunch and had a fun time. AII 
my children were younger than Simon. By the time we called back at 
the school in the afternoon, Jan was ready to return to Melbourne. 
Naturally she was most anxious about leaving Simon in this strange 
new environment knowing that she would be returning to Hong Kong 
within the next few days. We dropped her off at her flat and came home 
ourselves. Now, on the occasions when I needed the family car, Stewart 
was able to use the Mini Minor to get to work. 

"The year that Simon came, 1967, was Donald's year at kindergarten. 
While the children attended kindergarten it was a small break for 
mothers to have time to themselves. This was my first experience 
of this nature since March 1956 when Alison came home to us. At 
kindergarten the children had to be accompanied to the door by an 
adult (not just dropped off from the car) and collected from the teacher 
at the end of the session, so it was a bare two hours, four times a 
week for this wonderful solitude. I felt emancipated at last. I cannot 
remember how I celebrated this major event. 

It was not long before we had Easter holidays. Stewart never got the 
Easter Tuesday but all the children did not go back to school until the 
Wednesday. Simon was able to catch the train to and from Geelong, 
but for each holiday I picked him up from Spencer Street Station. We 
had a tram service to North Balwyn but I did not feel he had been in 
Victoria long enough to manage that. 

Alison had grown into an extrovert, having always demanded 
attention. She never seemed satisfied with her own family but required 
someone outside it for company. One of the neighbours’ daughters, 
Heather Bartel, Alison's age, did not mind being organised by Alison, 
so she was frequently around and I was glad to have her because she 
ch a help in this situation. So, to have a boy around for Easter 
was an answer to this maiden's prayer. Unfortunately, Simon did not 
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Simon comes to stay 


reciprocate the attention and buried himself in a book, facing the 
corner of a room while he read. It was now Margaret's turn to have 
something she liked doing, which was reading, so she did the same 
using a different corner. The whole situation was bizarre, and caused 
me to develop a stress rash on my hands. 

When the May holidays came, we had our annual week at Wilsons 
Promontory, so Simon was indoctrinated into this happy but unusual 
excursion at Tidal River. He survived it but I never quite knew how 
he felt about it or what he told his parents. Barbara and Ralph Urie 
were marvellous with the group so I did not have to worry unduly about 
my family's increase to five children. One day when some of the adults 
and the older children from the lodge went to Sealers Cove, Simon 


went too. 

For private schools, the beginning of term always took place on 
a Tuesday; this was to allow the boarders to return on the previous 
Monday ready to start classes on the Tuesday. For Alison and Margaret, 
PLC was to start on the Tuesday, and our friends with boys at private 
schools, the same applied. Simon's school had told us that a bus would 
collect the boys from Corio Station if they caught a specified train from 
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Melbourne. It was in the early evening on the Monday before the start 
of term that our whole family took Simon to Spencer Street Station 
for his train to Corio. Stewart noticed there were also boys in uniform 
returning to his old school, Geelong College. We also noted that there 
were no other Geelong Grammar boys, but nevertheless saw Simon 
onto the train. 

After getting home we contacted the school to tell them that Simon 
had been despatched to Corio Station, only to be informed that the boys 
of Geelong Grammar School were not expected back until the following 
evening. I was appalled, but there was nothing we could do. The person 
to whom Stewart spoke said that this wasn't the first time that had 
happened. Simon would have to walk to the school from the station (he 
was still not yet quite twelve) and spend the night alone in his dormitory. I 
concluded that Geelong Grammar School was the only school in Victoria 
that gave an extra day in the holidays for their students. We had not 
been told the date for the new term. It was given on Simon's term report, 
which had been posted to his parents in Hong Kong. 

On the following day (Tuesday) we all settled back in to our own 
routine and | felt I had earned a rest. As usual there were tidying up 
jobs to do after school holidays but I took my time and savoured the 
two hours each day while Donald was at kindergarten. 

This short spell of peace was interrupted by the Thursday of the 
following week when my brother telephoned from Noojee (where they 
had moved after leaving Corryong) to ask if he could bring Jeanine to 
me on the following day as their next baby was due at that coming 
weekend. I was jolted back to reality because I had not thought about 
that ‘happy event’ over the previous few weeks. 

This whole episode came about because one of the spectres that used 
to haunt me was an Australian grandmother’s role of babysitting. Even in 
my single days I was aware that grandmothers would look after children 
in a family when mothers went to hospital for their confinement. What 
was I to do when my turn came? None of my friends or acquaintances 
had mothers who worked; they did not have such a problem when 
they were due to go to hospital. I was totally prepared to look after my 
own children, but when it came to going to hospital for a second and 
subsequent baby, what was I going to do then? As it turned out for me, 
that situation did not ever arise and I was thankful. 

As I had taken on the ‘John’s mother’ role from the time we left 
Hong Kong it seemed to come naturally to offer to look after Jeanine 
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during Barbara's confinement. Since Simon's arrival I had temporarily 
forgotten the march of progress and that time was due. 

Now it had come, so I said, *Yes, of course." John duly brought 
Jeanine and she settled in quite well. She was to have her third birthday 
ten days later. Because she was away from her mother for the first time, 
we had daily toileting accidents, but I coped easily and without fuss. 
Soon I realised they were not accidents but it was Jeanine's way of 
expressing her insecurity. She continued to behave like this and I know 
I pretended that there was nothing untoward. The only real problem 
for me was that the extra washing was not helping my hand rash. All 
my family enjoyed having their young cousin around. 

The weekend following the time that the new baby was due had 
a Monday public holiday, ‘Queens Birthday’ in Victoria. My mother 
chose to ignore all the complications that I was experiencing in my 
household and asked Stewart to play golf with her on this his day off 
work. I had given a small celebration for Jeanine's birthday on the 
Sunday, the day that my mother attended and would normally have 
come anyway. The Monday was Stewart's last public holiday for the 
year and it would have been a very special family time for us if he had 
not gone to golf. My mother was quite unaware of her thoughtless act 
even when both my hands and forearms subsequently erupted into a 
horrendous site of broken, weeping skin. 

The son that Barbara and John were expecting was not born until 
four days after Jeanine's birthday, and she had already been with us for 
two weeks. John did not come to collect Jeanine for at least another 
week; so she stayed over three weeks altogether. He noticed my hands 
and commented on them. I just said, ‘I have developed a rash.’ The 
doctor had tried numerous ointments but the rash did not finally clear 
up until after a course of cortisone was prescribed. 

That year we survived the September school holidays without any 
drama, in fact it ended most easily. Simon had a friend whose mother 
telephoned me to invite Simon for the final third week of the holidays. 
I was most startled when she said that as I was Simon's guardian, she 
was asking permission to do this. I had no idea that I had taken on this 
role, apparently Geelong Grammar School regarded me as such. This 
family returned Simon to school after the holidays and I very much 
appreciated the help this gave me. 

The day that Simon had to fly home to Hong Kong was another 
memorable day for me. Geelong Grammar School, as usual, finished the 
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school year before my girls did at PLC and he arrived that afternoon at 
Spencer Street railway station at about 3.30 pm where Andrew, Donald 
and I met him with our car. 

That morning the girls had their Junior School *spectacular perfor- 
mance’ for the end of year, but they still had not started their holidays. 
I took Donald with me to see it. It was too complicated to let him go to 
kindergarten that morning because I was not able to collect him at the 
correct time. It was not an easy morning because Donald did not appre- 
ciate the amateur performances of his sisters on the school stage and he 
became a menace to the audience of mothers and grandmothers. 

After the show the girls went to afternoon school and came home 
as usual on the school bus. Stewart and I had instructed them to then 
catch public transport to go to Stewart's office, which they knew how 
to do and were old enough to do together. After Donald and I had 
lunch at home I picked Andrew up from his class before school finished 
because we had to be at the station by 3.30 pm. 

Here I experienced a slight misunderstanding with Stewart and the 
day developed into one of the worst experiences I had had up until that 
time. A few weeks earlier, my mother, Stewart and I had a conference 
on what we would do on the day that Simon was to catch his flight back 
to Hong Kong. Simon had to be at the airport in the late afternoon of 
the day he broke up from school. My mother said she would like to 
be at the airport to see Simon on his way and Stewart said he would 
get off work at 4.30 pm. I had kept this statement firmly in my mind 
because it was an unusual step for him to take, to leave work early. 
We heard later that Simon did not have to be at the airport until after 
6 pm, but I still thought Stewart would leave work early to help me. 
Instead, he forgot that he had made such a rash statement. By the time 
I had got Andrew and Donald to the station in time for the train from 
Geelong, I was on edge as it had already been a difficult day. Simon 
arrived with a group of boys from his school and was obviously excited 
in anticipation of returning to Hong Kong. We still had an hour to 
fill in before meeting Stewart. What was I to do? We drove to a milk 
bar in the Carlton area. I bought ice-creams for them and anything else 
they wanted. Time dragged on. Finally it was nearly 4.30, so we then 
went to park outside Stewart's factory and | expected him to come 
out. At that point Andrew and Donald started fighting each other in 
the car. We waited. About twenty minutes later Alison and Margaret 
came along and immediately went into the factory. Of course the boys 
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wanted to go too so I had to restrain them. I thought, 'Surely Stewart 
will come out now.' There was no such luck. Finally at about 5.15 they 
appeared and I burst into tears. When we got to the airport car park I 
refused to go in with them. 

Following this episode was one of the few times my mother helped 
me, but instead of costing her any effort, it actually gave her much 
pleasure. As Victor and Jan were sending their second son to Geelong 
Grammar School as well the next year, she took great delight in telling 
them that in future they had to make other arrangements for their 
boys. If she had seriously thought about helping me, she could have 
offered to meet Simon at the station and taken him to the airport. I 
could then have stayed at home, Andrew and the girls could have come 
home normally and we could have picked up Stewart from work to go 
together to the airport, or else not even gone at all. 

During January 1968 Jan arrived with her two boys and rented a 
flat as she had done the year before. She told Stewart and me that 
she planned to buy a flat in Melbourne so that it could be a base for 
them. Each year the boys would return from Hong Kong to start their 
school year in February, she would wait until the Easter break then 
come herself and stay over in the flat until after the September school 
holidays. Her husband, my Uncle Victor, would join her each August 
during his Hong Kong summer vacation. 

With this plan in view, and after settling the boys at school, Jan 
moved in with my mother and started flat hunting. This took several 
weeks before she was able to move to her own premises in St Kilda 
Road. She did not return to Hong Kong until September, so I no longer 
had the guardianship of my cousins. 

Donald started school in 1968 and this was an even greater milestone 
for me than when he went to kindergarten. I was able to relinquish my 
position on the kindergarten committee that I'd held for seven years 
and two new activities opened up for me. Barbara Urie invited me 
to try shopping with her at the Victoria Market for meat, vegetables 
and fruit. This I found most successful because those items of food 
for a family of six were much cheaper if bought there. We met each 
Thursday morning and took turns to drive in. This we continued to do 
until I started my teaching career in 1976. 

The other weekly activity was to join with Barbara and other friends 
in the neighbourhood for social tennis on Monday afternoons, which I 
thoroughly enjoyed as well. 
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By this time my mother was well in to writing her memoirs. She had 
attended a course of lectures on writing given by the Council for Adult 
Education and was greatly encouraged by the lecturer. Surprisingly 
Stewart had not been asked to attend these lectures with her. Later, 
when she finished writing it and on going to Hong Kong on one of her 
trips, she found that the South China Morning Post agreed to publish 
it. She was ecstatic about this. The book was very aptly titled Eastern 
Windows Western Skies. 

Around this time my mother began to ask why Wilsons Promontory 
was so attractive to us. I tried to explain about the beautiful beaches 
and mountain scenery, good hiking country, fellowship with friends and 
companionship for the children. And at last it was possible for Stewart 
to spend some time there too. She did not seem convinced so I thought 
(erroneously) that we had better show her the attractions. I worked out 
a plan to which Stewart agreed. In the following year, 1969, Anzac Day 
fell on a Friday, which gave us a long weekend. In those days there was 
very little in the way of roofed accommodation for families, it was only 
because Wallaby Lodge accommodated 26 that it was not popular with 
the general public and we could get it reasonably easily for our groups. 
Thus booking anything for our family for this occasion was impossible. 
Our plan was to rent a caravan and Stewart and I with the two boys 
would take it down to Tidal River camping ground on the Friday 
morning, Anzac Day. Stewart was quite stressed with the journey as he 
had not towed a caravan before. The girls had to go to school on Anzac 
Day so we asked my mother to pick them up from school in her car and 
drive down in the late afternoon. All this went according to plan and 
we met my mother and the girls at the park office as it got dark. Stewart 
and I had settled in and all was ready for a quick meal; we had made 
up the beds in the caravan for my mother and the children. She did not 
seem too pleased about this, but she had been warned about the sleeping 
arrangements and had not objected to coming. I still thought she was 
interested enough to want to come. Stewart and I slept in our station 
wagon; we had done that before when we went camping with a tent for 
the children. Unfortunately during the evening my mother missed seeing 
a drainage ditch beside the road and stepped into it, twisting her ankle. I 
did not think it was too serious and we all went to bed. 

For the two days of the weekend we tried to go on our planned 
walks, we thought we had chosen some very easy strolls, but the ankle 
proved a major problem, and most activities had to be curtailed. We left 
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to come home in the early afternoon of the Sunday, I cannot remember 
how we arranged the children in the two cars, but I came back in my 
mother's car. When asked how she liked Wilsons Promontory her only 
comment was: ‘I have seen better places in other parts of the world.’ 
This adventure took place just before my mother retired from her 
position as Administrative Assistant to the Pathology Department 
at the University of Melbourne. Stewart and I attended her farewell 
function in May 1969 and soon afterwards she flew out on a round- 
the-world tour that was to last six months. We both heaved a sigh of 
relief and very much looked forward to a peaceful, family time without 


having to be at her constant beck and call. 

I later was thankful to providence for arranging my mother to be 
on the other side of the globe when Stewart suddenly died on 13 July 
1969. 
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A Sudden Loss 
1969 


TEWART HAD ALWAYS followed Melbourne in league football. 

In his single days he never missed a match, but after we had 

family responsibilities he selected just three or four matches 
during the season that he particularly wanted to see. 

On 11 July 1969 he took our elder daughter Alison, by then thirteen, 
to the MCG (Melbourne Cricket Ground) where Melbourne was 
playing. During the game he suffered a severe cerebral haemorrhage. A 
police officer came to their assistance and called an ambulance, which 
took all three to St Vincent's Hospital. From there the police officer 
telephoned me. Before I went to the hospital I had to arrange for a 
baby sitter. Barbara Urie came immediately. I found Alison and the 
police officer waiting outside casualty. After he told me all he knew 
of the incident and also made a point of telling me not to leave our 
car in the MCG car park, the officer took his leave. Alison and I went 
into casualty and found Stewart on his back on the trolley-bed deeply 
unconscious. I realised his legs were paralysed because as the nurses 
walked by they got no response when they tickled his feet. The resident 
doctor on duty asked me various questions, and after this interview he 
sent me to the admissions officer. 

After giving the necessary details and collecting the few valuables 
they found in his pockets I brought Alison home. Barbara was there 
waiting for us and I told her what had happened but that there was 
nothing definite. To come to my help she had left her kitchen while 
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preparing for an after-dance party for one of her sons who was in year 
12, so she then went quickly home. Shortly another close friend and 
neighbour Mavis Bartel telephoned to ask if there was anything I'd like 
done, so I suggested that perhaps she and her husband could collect 
our car from the MCG car park. We consulted with Alison to see if she 
could tell us where the car was parked. This she explained and there 
was no difficulty for our friends to find our car. 

At 4 am I was telephoned, to be told that a neurosurgeon had been 
consulted, a lumbar puncture had been performed, and Stewart was in 
intensive care on life support. 

I visited the next day. Stewart was lying in the foetal position, the 
noise from the life-support system was shattering to my frayed nerves 
and it was obvious there was no hope. Barbara had driven me to the 
hospital and after we got home, she insisted on staying that night. It 
was about 1.30 am when the doctor telephoned to tell me my husband 
had died. He was only forty-two. 

Barbara was absolutely marvellous. She had leapt out of bed when 
the phone rang and made a cup of tea. We just talked quietly, mainly 
about the notice we were going to put in the papers. It was too late to 
catch Monday's papers. I telephoned John and he offered to deal with 
the undertakers and also asked whom he should telephone with the 
news. I gave him a list of people for the morning. We knew that our 
mother was on a touring trip of the British Isles with her sister Grace 
and Grace's husband, and we did not have a contact number. John sent 
a telegram the next day but it was days later before they were back 
from their trip to get the news. 

I waited until the morning before telling the children. They were 
quite stunned and I don't think the boys really comprehended what had 
happened. I had no hesitation in sending the boys off to school that day, 
but the girls had their half-term Monday holiday from school. One of 
my neighbours offered to care for them that day. The congregation at 
our local church had been told at the Sunday service the day before that 
Stewart was gravely ill. By then I had been able to report that he was 
on life support. During this Monday a large number of people called 
in; some of my close friends stayed all day and helped with the cups of 
tea. I was grateful for anything that was being done and appreciated 
the kindness and love that was being shown by so many. 

My mother-in-law and father-in-law also arrived from the country 
that day and came to see me. I had telephoned on the Sunday to give 
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them the latest news. It was a particularly hard time for them for they 
had already lost their eldest son, killed in action while serving in the 
RAAF in World War II. They stayed in Melbourne at their flat for a few 
days before returning to their home in Ararat. 

Barbara and I had discussed the funeral service. It so happened 
that the minister we had had throughout our time at that church had 
recently retired, so we only had a ‘supply’ minister while waiting for 
the next one to be appointed. Our former minister had moved to a 
quiet country parish as a retirement position. He was contacted for the 
funeral and was glad to help. I was most grateful he was free to come. 
Three days later the church and church hall were packed for the service. 
It was estimated that about 400 people attended. It was naturally for 
me a most moving service, but I was exceedingly proud that so many 
people came. We sang two lovely hymns, *O God of Bethel by whose 
hand Thy people still are fed’ and ‘For all the saints who from their 
labours rest’. 

A huge mail arrived from people when they heard the news, including 
all my relatives from overseas. I have kept all these. My mother wrote 
a letter inviting me to accompany herself, her two sisters Grace and 
Florence, and their respective husbands, to a holiday they were planning 
to have in Austria. They were offering to pay my expenses. Although I 
was pleased with their generous offer, I could not understand how they 
thought I could go. I did not give the trip to Austria a second thought 
and just felt glad that she was not around to interfere with the many 
ways my friends were helping me. 

Stewart's brother Derek and his wife Meryl returned to the country 
after the funeral and the next day they telephoned to invite Andrew 
and Donald to stay up at their farm. The boys would be able to attend 
the local school, it would be easy for them to do this because their son 
Bruce was Andrew's age and an older sister Jane would be travelling 
on the school bus as well. I discussed this offer with Barbara Urie and 
we felt that it would be most helpful to us during this difficult time. I 
knew my sudden burden would be considerably reduced with the boys 
away in the country. Stewart's sister Marjorie and her husband were 
returning after the weekend — the following Monday and they would 
be able to take the boys to the country. 

I packed the boys' suitcase and they were ready to leave at the time 
in the morning that Marjorie said they wanted to get away. However, 
there were delays for my sister-in-law and her husband, so we waited 
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until late afternoon. That day was the day of the first landing by the 
astronauts on the moon and there was a live telecast. We then were able 
to watch it all. Andrew and I were fascinated by this major event and 
Andrew clearly remembers it. 

My mother-in-law and father-in-law stayed on in Melbourne and 
Barbara Urie then discussed with them getting a temporary companion 
for me, although I felt I could manage on my own. Finally we decided 
to ask a member of our church, a spinster lady, age possibly late fifties, 
if she would consider coming to be with me ‘for a little while’. She said 
she would and almost immediately Florence Kelson moved in. Over the 
next few weeks I had many visitors and she was most helpful. 

By the end of August term time at school finished and it was a good 
time for the boys to return home, so Meryl and Derek brought them 
back. Our mid-year week at Wilsons Promontory was scheduled for these 
holidays and we invited Florence to join us. She enjoyed the experience 
and after we returned to Melbourne she went back to her unit. 

I do not remember much about meeting my mother on her return 
from overseas in November that year. I would have taken her to her 
flat and supplied her with some food to go on with. She would have 
paid her usual Sunday visit at the following weekend. Naturally this 
schedule resumed. 

Most times my mother did not think twice about making tactless 
remarks. However, occasionally she would say, ‘So-and-so said’, instead 
of saying ‘I think you ought to do this or that’. Soon after her return, 
she said to me, ‘Your mother-in-law said she thought you would have 
given the children back." As usual I was too taken aback to respond. 
My mother-in-law and father-in-law were much more accepting of the 
adoptions than she was and I knew my mother hadn't had any contact 
with them since her return. Since that time some of my mother's sisters 
and her sister-in-law have said that she discussed ‘giving the children 
back’ with them. She was with them at the time Stewart died. It also 
explains why she thought I could have a holiday in Austria without a 
care in the world. 

Life has to go on and for the next few years it was not easy. I knew 
I had to do my best for the children. We had a home and the financial 
position was not desperate. Andrew and Donald were still in the sub- 
primary section of their school where there were many demands on 
mothers, so I could not consider looking for work immediately. At that 
time it was not usual for mothers to work when their children were 
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still at primary school. We were *on call' for the slightest mishap to the 
children and there was the usual tuckshop roster. 

I continued to play social tennis on Monday afternoons and go 
to the Victoria Market with Barbara Urie and sometimes others on 
Thursday mornings. The children all went to Sunday school and I went 
to the morning services. There were plenty of chores to do at home and 
the garden was a big job. Even with the Urie boys mowing my lawns I 
eventually employed a man to come every fortnight for two hours. As 
the children grew older and Andrew became a teenager, he was able to 
take over mowing the lawns. 

My mother-in-law and father-in-law supported me as much as they 
could. Whenever they came to Melbourne to their flat they would take 
me out to lunch. They even said on one occasion, *We realise you need 
help with the children and we want you to remarry.” 

My mother always needed help. These were not large or difficult 
tasks, but she was constantly on the telephone to me. She continued 
to come on Sundays for her roast dinner and kept reminding me how 
much she missed Stewart for the little thoughtful things he did for her. 

About a year after Stewart's death I was getting very stressed and I 
phoned Bill Rose. He called in to see me on his way to work the next 
morning. He was extremely sympathetic because he knew my mother 
so well from working in the Pathology Department. As well, he gave 
me a quick examination. He was shocked to find I had a lump in my 
abdomen and gave me a reprimand for ignoring it. As soon as he got to 
his rooms he made an appointment for me to see a gynaecologist. She 
diagnosed an ovarian cyst. We made an appointment for the coming 
September school holidays for me to go to hospital. 

When I told my mother about my forthcoming hospitalisation, she 
was full of the most penetrating questions. I was too frightened to answer 
her properly because of the reason I telephoned Bill, so I had to say, ‘You 
better phone Bill yourself.’ Her first words to me after speaking to Bill 
were, ‘Bill thinks I’m being too interfering." | couldn't say anything in 
reply, but it didn’t matter because she ignored any advice like that. She 
told me Bill had said my convalescence would be six weeks. 

I was terribly worried about the children and hoped that Stewart's 
sister and brother’s wife could look after them when I went to hospital; 
the two girls with one family and the two boys with the other. Both were 
on farms with husbands there, and both had children home for school 
holidays. I felt most relieved that they agreed and I arranged for them 
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to stay two weeks. I was only one week in hospital, but for another 
week my mother insisted I stay with her, so there was no thought of 
bringing the children back then. 

Thus at once my mother's plans went into motion. The children 
were to go to the country for the two weeks of the school holidays, I 
would be in hospital for one week when she would be able to visit me 
daily, then I would go to her for one week. Of course by then I would 
be up and about to cook the main meal for us. Then at the start of the 
school term, we would all go home to our place and she would stay for 
the six weeks of my convalescence. I was appalled with this thought 
and tried to dissuade her from coming back home with us. I felt sure 
I could manage with council help in the house, but I could not change 
her mind. It was made up. 

The day before I was due to come out of hospital to go to my 
mother's flat, my mother-in-law (they lived in Ararat) had a stroke and 
was hospitalised. Stewart's sister, who had the boys, then panicked and 
felt she could not cope with them, and as my mother drove me to her 
own flat she announced that Andrew and Donald would be arriving 
any minute. Twenty-year-old Anthony, my sister-in-law's elder son, was 
bringing them back from the country. I must admit I was dismayed 
with this news and really felt my sister-in-law could have extended 
herself a little and kept them in the country for another week. She had 
three other children; they were all teenagers and could have helped 
look after the boys. There wasn't much she could do for her mother 
who was being well cared for in hospital. What was I to do? 

Barbara and Ralph Urie were in Queensland for Ralph's long service 
leave so could not help. Another friend, Caroline Cockram, who had 
many times helped in the past was away with her family at their beach 
house. I finally telephoned my PLC school group friend Yoland Sargood 
(nee Walker) who said she would gladly take the two boys for the week 
until we got home. I was most grateful. 

After this agonising week I was tremendously thankful to get home 
with all my children around me again. My mother moved in with all 
of us and immediately proceeded with her form of discipline. She was 
determined to stay the six weeks. We arranged for council help to 
clean the house, but I did all the cooking. I was feeling very well but 
extremely frustrated. 

School was just starting again after the holidays so we settled into a 
routine. Barbara and Ralph were back too so Barbara did my shopping 
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when she went to the Victoria Market. Many of my church friends who 
lived locally knew that I had had surgery, so they called in to see me 
at various times. One particular male friend called in on his way home 
from work when I had just started preparing the evening meal. I came 
in from the kitchen to speak to him and my mother joined us. After he 
left my mother said, ‘What a thoughtless person to come when he knew 
you would be busy.' This friend could not have guessed that I was the 
cook instead of her. 

At last the six weeks of stress for us all passed, my mother returned 
to her flat and we settled down to our normal lives. 

One of the first things my mother did when she went home was to 
again attend meetings of her writers’ group. She had written an article 
about her experiences with my children and when she read that to 
her group, they had a good laugh and suggested she send it in to the 
Women's Weekly. This she did but it was rejected. 

At some stage my mother-in-law was well enough to return home. 
She did not completely recover from her stroke but was deemed well 
enough to be under the care of her husband. Some of my friends who 
were around me suggested that I should visit her and stay over for one 
night. At the same time they offered to look after the children. I was most 
grateful for this and thought the trip to Ararat was a good idea. When 
I told my mother what I was planning to do, she was furious and said, 
*You will undo all the good I’ve done for you if you make that trip.” I 
took no notice of her. Driving was no problem to me and all went easily. 
My mother-in-law remained at home for some time, but eventually had 
to return to hospital when her legs became further paralysed and she 
soon died. I was very glad I had seen her after her stroke. 

In the early 1970s the remaining two directors of the Doery family 
clothing manufacturing business (Stewart's former partners) decided 
to sell their assets. Many soft goods businesses were moving into Asia 
where wages were so much lower, and unless our business did the same 
they could not compete in the market place. The directors decided 
against going into Asia. As Stewart had been a major shareholder, my 
financial position improved greatly after the sale. The boys had not yet 
started their secondary schooling and expenses were increasing, so I 
was most grateful for this boost to my financial position. 

About this time my mother again said a most extraordinary thing to 
me. ‘If you didn't have the children you could have remarried.’ There 
were no replies to some of her statements. 
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In my children's school years, I tried to encourage them in their 
choice of pursuits. Alison had a beautiful singing voice and took main 
roles in school musical productions. This meant numerous after-hours 
rehearsals and she had to be driven to and from them. Sometimes the 
other parents would help with this transport, but it was very constant 
and not always convenient for them to do it. 

Margaret played tennis locally on Saturday mornings. She could 
walk home herself, and she had dancing classes on Friday evenings. 
For these I was rostered with three other parents to take and bring 
home the girls, so this duty was monthly. Donald took up bagpipes. 
These lessons were on Tuesday evenings, and he started with tennis 
on Saturdays. He had to be taken to and brought home from both 
these activities. It was normal for parents of this age group to spend 
countless hours driving their children around. 

My mother's brother Eddie was a business man. In earlier times, as 
mentioned, he lived in Shanghai, but after the communists took over he 
and his family emigrated to the USA. Her other brother Robbie was a 
career soldier and during World War II had risen to the rank of general in 
the Kuomintang army. After the communists took over in China in 1949 
the Nationalist government moved to Taiwan. Uncle Robbie and his family 
lived there until my grandfather died in 1956. The two brothers then both 
returned to Hong Kong to take up their inheritance. Grandfather had a 
tremendous amount of property besides his two houses. Eddie's family 
moved in to Idlewild and Robbie moved to the Peak house, now restored 
and renamed ‘Ho Tung Gardens’. My mother never stopped telling me 
that it was customary in Chinese culture that only sons were given the 
inheritance, daughters were given away on marriage and it was the duty of 
their husband's family to look after them. 

In those years that I was continually driving my children around, 
Uncle Robbie and his son Bob paid a short visit to Melbourne. They 
were looking for new investment opportunities. On the Friday of the 
weekend that they were here, my mother telephoned to say she would 
like to bring them to lunch the next day. My immediate comment 
was, ‘Tomorrow is not convenient, could you make it Sunday?’ She 
continued, ‘I am taking them to Barbara and John on Sunday. We have 
to make lunch early on Saturday because they want to see the penguins 
and we'll be leaving straight after lunch to go to Phillip Island.' That 
was the end of the conversation. 

My planning for my guests began immediately. I had done my 
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shopping at the Victoria Market the day before and that Thursday 
afternoon I had roasted the forequarter of lamb that I had bought. My 
mother had already indicated that she wouldn't be out on the Sunday 
because of Uncle Robbie's visit, so I cooked the roast on Thursday. 
There was no time to make a nice meal as befits a general with any of 
the other meat I had bought. I decided that the only thing I could do 
was to make a pasty/pie with the cooked lamb and fresh vegetables that 
I had. I knew this would be tasty. 

After the telephone conversation on that Friday, time was pressing on; 
soon the children would be home from school. We had to have dinner 
early because it was my roster day to take the girls to dancing class. 
Collecting three separate girls from their homes was no easy matter, it all 
took time. After delivering them to dancing I just had time after coming 
home to get Andrew and Donald bathed and to bed before setting out 
again to deliver the girls in the reverse order. After getting home again, 
work started on this large pasty/pie. The tedious job was cutting the 
good meat from the bones of forequarter of cooked lamb. Then there 
were all the vegetables and the pastry to attend to, a salad to prepare and 
a very simple dessert to make. I remember it was after 2.30 am before all 
the washing up was finished and I could get to bed. 

An early rise was necessary for taking Margaret and Donald to tennis 
and to prepare the lunch table for my guests. It was Donald's first time 
at tennis, so I was rather anxious. Margaret never liked staying long so 
she would come home early by herself. Donald wanted to keep going 
so I made two or three trips to see how he was doing. Finally they were 
all back and I put the finishing touches to the lunch. 

The visit went quite well, although I didn't have much to say to 
my uncle. As usual my mother did most of the talking. However, she 
surprised me by her attitude. Although she had plenty to say, it was not 
her usual confident relating of her own life's events. She appeared quite 
in awe of her brother — after all, he was a general and a millionaire, so 
she tried to find other things that would interest him to talk about. She 
seemed to find this visit stressful. 

The only thanks I received for all this hard work was to be told the 
following week that, ‘Barbara made a pavlova for Uncle Robbie’. 

All through this period our holidays at Wilsons Promontory 
continued as before, with Ralph and Barbara Urie at the helm. We 
loved these holidays. I cannot describe how much I looked forward to 
the four weeks in January each year. 
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A couple of years after Stewart's death, hair styles were changing. 


I tried to make life as normal as possible for the family 


Donald, playing the bagpipes, leads the way for a car leaving Wallaby Lodge. 
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Over the years, Ralph had organised two-day backpacking trips 
for some of the older teenagers and their fathers as he was well 
experienced from his own university days. As my children grew older, 
he accompanied them individually to go in small groups with other 
friends. Alison, Margaret and Andrew had already experienced this 
activity as I became increasingly envious. By January 1974, ten years 
after our first holiday at the Prom and before I had my forty-fourth 
birthday, I timidly asked Ralph if I could go on one. To say he was 
surprised is an understatement. He asked Wendy and Alison Fraser, who 
were university students and had experience with the Mountaineering 
Club, to take me. The other parents offered to look after my children. 
The boys were still quite young but it was for only two days. Ralph and 
Barbara secretly thought that I would never do it again. 

I was excited as I packed my pack with a lightweight tent, sleeping 
bag, billy, warm clothes and raincoat. Most of these were borrowed. 
What were we going to eat? That was the next topic. When all was 
ready we drove to the Telegraph Saddle car park and took the standard 
circuit track, camping at Refuge Cove. This meant setting up our little 
tents and sleeping on the ground on a piece of plastic on top of some 
bracken. We cooked our food over a little camp fire. It was delicious. 
We had walked in via Waterloo Bay and would return through Sealers 
Cove. All these bays are picturesque with beautiful sandy beaches; it 
was most inviting to go in for a dip. There were a few yachts in Refuge 
Cove; it is a popular resting spot for those returning to Sydney after 
the Sydney to Hobart race. We packed up early in the morning and 
reached Sealers Cove long before lunchtime, so continued on without 
stopping. By then my pack felt very heavy. The last climb up to the car 
park seemed long and hard, so I was thankful we took a long break 
for lunch on the way. Finally we made it. Back in the car it was so 
good to sink into a padded seat that had a backrest. The only seating 
accommodation for two days was either the ground or a low log. 

When we got back to the lodge it was still quite early in the 
afternoon and I was rather disappointed that no-one was there to give 
us a welcome home from such a great adventure. I just collapsed on my 
bed and savoured the soft mattress. When the hordes returned from 
the beach, my children came in to see me with grave concern, as if I 
had come back from a serious illness. "We're cooking tonight’, was the 
chorus. This, of course, was suggested by and with instructions from 
the other mothers. 
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We bad a dip at Refuge Cove on my first overnight walk 


with Wendy and Alison Fraser. Photo: Wendy Fraser 


As it turned out this adventure was by no means the end of my crazy 
ambition. Bushwalking was going to be it. 

Soon after this expedition I took my youngest child Donald, with 
two other young ones from the group holiday to camp at Sealers Cove. 
Now all my children were experienced, but they did not catch the bug. 
A few years later, as a teenager, Donald, when he attended boarding 
school, did go several times with me during his school holidays and I 
know he enjoyed it. It was a good way for me to spend time with him 
on our own. By then I was able to leave Margaret and Andrew at home 
without a sitter. Alison was already living elsewhere. 

From 1969 our holidays at Wilsons Promontory were taken each 
year entirely for the four weeks in January, but a little while after 
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Stewart's death Ralph and Barbara Urie decided that my family should 
be introduced to other national parks as well. May and September 
times were ideal for going north into the Mallee. Thus in 1972 we 
went to Wyperfeld National Park for the first time, and in 1973 we 
ventured further to Hattah Lakes National Park. I was delighted to be 
camping in these quiet and remote national parks, which reinforced 
my love for those areas. There is no roofed accommodation at either of 
these national parks, they are both only for camping in tents. I would 
load up our small trailer with our equipment and took the children's 
bikes as well. 

Cats and dogs are not permitted to be taken into any national park 
because they disturb the natural wildlife, and should they escape from 
a camp they would become feral and be devastating to our native birds 
and animals. I had a neighbour opposite, Rob Davy, who always kindly 
fed our cat for us when we went away for our holidays. Before we 
set off to Hattah Lakes for a few days of the May holidays in 1973, 
I had asked Rob if it suited him that he might feed ‘Sebastian’, Of 
course he said it would please him to do it. On the morning of our very 
early departure the trailer was fully loaded with camping gear, food 
and bicycles, and the lot was covered over with a tarpaulin that was 
firmly tied down. We arranged to meet the Uries at a town not far out 
from Melbourne for morning tea and after that we drove in convoy 
the remaining distance of the approximately 500 kilometres, to the 
park. After stopping for lunch and other necessary breaks it was mid- 
afternoon when we arrived. 

On taking the tarpaulin off the trailer, Andrew announced with 
horror: ‘Sebastian is here!’ The cat had not uttered a sound all the way. 
My knee-jerk reaction was to look for the axe that we had brought for 
chopping wood. That wasn't placed obviously so Sebastian survived. 
Ralph then calmly suggested that we take him to the local general store 
that was about 5 kilometres away and ask them if they would board 
him in some sort of cage for the few days we would be in the park. 
The children came with me. The couple running the store were most 
accommodating and said they could do it, and at the same time showed 
us a hutch. This was ideal for Sebastian. I then had to telephone Rob 
using the local payphone to tell him that Sebastian had come with us 
instead of staying at home. 

After this incident Andrew always took Sebastian over to Rob before 
we packed up for our holidays. 
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As the children grew older and when Donald started boarding school 
in 1975, to take my mind off my difficulties, I joined the Victorian 
National Parks Association (VNPA). This is a conservation group 
committed to reserving public land in its natural state. They aim to 
prevent further commercial development within an area by lobbying 
government to pass laws to this end. The areas then become national 
parks. This interest began for me due to my holidays at Wilsons 
Promontory and my beginning passion for bushwalking. 

In the year following joining the VNPA I received a questionnaire 
from them asking if I was interested in forming a *Friends' of a national 
parks group. Up until then only Friends of the Organ Pipes National 
Park was in existence. This particular national park had recently been 
gazetted. The area was quite close to Melbourne. The land had been 
private property but its owner returned it to the government because 
of its significant geological formation of perfect basalt columns on the 
banks of Jacksons Creek, which is the upper reaches of the Maribyrnong 
River. The basalt columns resemble organ pipes. The area was badly 
degraded by boxthorn and thistles and the Maribyrnong Valley Field 
Naturalists Club of Victoria immediately requested permission to try to 
return it to its original natural state. After this was granted the group 
became officially known as the ‘Friends of the Organ Pipes National 
Park’ and the work of weeding and regeneration immediately began. 

After I accepted the invitation to form a ‘Friends’ of a national parks 
group, I attended the first meeting at the headquarters of the VNPA. 
Naturally I was hoping for a group for Friends of Wilsons Promontory 
National Park. Geoff Edwards, the chairman of this meeting explained 
that it was not government policy at that time to involve the general 
public on helping in national parks, that the Organ Pipes was 
exceptional because the area had previously been private property and 
particularly featured degradation by weeds. Therefore the only area 
we could choose was far away in the Mallee in north-western Victoria, 
away from public scrutiny. I voted for Wyperfeld National Park because 
Ralph and Barbara Urie had already introduced me and my family to 
it and we had by then camped there on three occasions. The third time 
(1976) was when the lakes in the park were flooded and we were able 
to paddle a canoe on Black Flat. In fact, at the VNPA meeting I had 
only just returned from that trip. 

It was then decided to make our new ‘Friends’ group for Wyperfeld 
National Park. At this inaugural meeting the park was still in flood 
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although the water had begun to recede. Geoff Edwards recorded six 
names for the Friends of Wyperfeld National Park so this was the start 
of this Friends group. At the time of writing, the Friends of Wyperfeld 
National Park have been active for 32 years. Project weekends are 
held every Queens Birthday Weekend. I attended every year until 2007 
but had to give up then because of my osteoporosis. A multitude of 
positive conservation activities have kept the group busy. These include 
tree planting, putting interpretive signs into the park, performing 
maintenance on walking tracks, fencing, the inevitable weeding of acres 
of horehound and helping in the setting up of grids for the malleefowl 
surveys. We also published a book called Wyperfeld, Australia's First 
Mallee National Park for the group's thirtieth anniversary. This work 
was a mammoth task, written by Geoff Durham and edited by botanist 
Leon Costermans. The book is dedicated to Frank Noelker who lived 
in Rainbow and had attended every working party and meeting that 
occurred in the Park. Our great loss was when he recently died. We 
appreciated his natural affinity to the park and his tremendous interest 
in conservation. As well he was also extremely knowledgeable on birds. 
All this was particularly important because he lived locally. 

Another activity I launched myself into was with the local scout 
association. Andrew and Donald had been in the local cub pack and the 
scout association heard about my latest hobby of bushwalking. They 
invited me to train as a rover adviser because girls had just been allowed 
to join their rover crews. This I also agreed to do and so I began training 
for my Wood Badge. They did not have a registered rover adviser but the 
group leader, Arthur Spurgeon, was acting rover advisor and I became 
assistant rover adviser. I held this position for ten years and enjoyed 
working with the eighteen to twenty-four-year-olds as they passed 
through. Arthur was the mainstay who kept my interest alive. 

Also in 1975 I noticed an advertisement for a course in lightweight 
bushwalking and camping being conducted by the Council for Adult 
Education. It was something for which I could enrol because Donald 
was away as a boarder, and when I was required to go to the evening 
lectures, Margaret and Andrew could be left at home without a 
babysitter. During the course there were two weekends earmarked for 
the practical side and I was able to ask a friend to be with the two at 
home while I was away. The course gave me all I needed to know about 
food and equipment and I set myself up accordingly. 
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Helping Geoff Edwards to plant a tree for the Friends of Wyperfield National Park. 
Photo: Geoff Durham 


Friends of Wyperfield National Park: With Gordon Davies on a camping 


tour of the Sunset Country. Photo: Geoff Durham 
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During the course I learned about joining a bushwalking club and I 
set my sights on this. I was rather frustrated as my children were still 
too young to be left at home over countless weekends. I waited until 
the beginning of 1981 before joining the Victorian Mountain Tramping 
Club (VMTC). This club was the perfect choice and has provided me 
with indescribable pleasure ever since. 
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Teacher in Training 
From 1975 


Y THE END of 1973 Alison had completed thirteen years at PLC 

but was unable to achieve a Leaving Certificate, so on leaving 

school she trained as a receptionist. She was always friendly to 
people and had a nice speaking voice. After completing this course she 
had no trouble finding work and was very happy to be earning some 
money. She immediately began looking for alternative accommodation 
to move away from home, but it was soon obvious she could not afford 
it. However, in the following year, when she was nineteen, she found 
she could afford shared accommodation. Naturally I was worried but 
there was nothing I could do about it. We kept in touch and for about 
two years she seemed to be managing. 

In 1974 Donald was in his last year at primary school. I was 
experiencing extreme difficulties disciplining him. I was not alone 
because there had been problems at school too. I worked together 
with his teachers to try to help him but he was a law unto himself. He 
was also an underachiever and developed low self-esteem as he tried 
to draw attention to himself in many ways. During the year I became 
more and more concerned. How would I cope as he grew older and 
entered his teens? 

I was most thankful to have the money from the sale of Stewart's 
family business, and seriously considered putting him into a boarding 
school. I was reluctant to make this decision and certainly did not do 
it lightly. After seeking professional advice there seemed to be no other 
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solution. Before the start of the school year in 1975 I telephoned Geelong 
College, Stewart’s old school and was told that they had vacancies for 
boarders. Stewart and his brothers had been very happy at that school, 
and with the encouragement of my father-in-law, I enrolled Donald as 
a boarder at Geelong College. I explained my many problems and the 
masters assured me that they would have no difficulties coping with 
him. 

Margaret was getting on well at PLC, and at the end of 1975 she 
completed her Higher School Certificate. She had a very nice group of 
friends and was happy. At the start of 1976 she enrolled in a primary 
teachers’ course at Burwood Teachers College. 

Andrew began secondary school at Scotch College in 1974. He was 
so miserable that after two years of perseverance I removed him. He 
went instead to Balwyn High School where he quickly settled in. After 
a further four years at Balwyn High he completed his schooling and 
enrolled in an engineering course at Melbourne University. 

I regard 1975 as another watershed in my life. The children were 
gradually getting older, Alison had left home and was doing what she 
wanted to, and Donald was away at boarding school. He had settled 
in well and appeared to enjoy the change and the many extracurricular 
activities the school offered. One major advantage was that the school 
had a pipe band and they were delighted that Donald could play the 
bagpipes. He was also good at sport and became an active member of 
their many team games. All these activities greatly improved Donald's 
self-esteem, which was so important. I did not have any preconceived 
expectations that they could do anything about his lack of achievement 
over his school work and had to accept this. Personally, life had become 
much simpler and I could at last look around for something to do for 
myself. 

I began by looking for work using my science degree as a qual- 
ification. It was twenty-two years since | graduated and I had no work 
experience. This was a tremendous disadvantage. There appeared to be 
no satisfactory openings for me except in education. I knew I did not 
want to teach because I was aware of my limitations in the disciplinary 
field. I applied several times as a laboratory assistant, but for that I was 
over-qualified and it was not acceptable to employers. 

With my BSc I became extremely disappointed that I could not get 
paid work that I felt I wanted to do, and finally towards the end of 
1975 I resigned myself to the thought of taking up teaching. Although 
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Donald was away at boarding school he still came home for the school 
holidays, and it was essential that I was free for those. Thus a teaching 
job was in effect the only kind of work I could consider. I applied for 
and was accepted into the Maths/Science Department of the Technical 
Schools Division at the end of 1975 for obtaining my Diploma of 
Education. 

Having made up my mind to go ahead with this career I was determined 
to do my very best to make a success of it. At that time the Technical 
Schools Division trained their teachers at the Hawthorn Institute. We 
were employed as teachers-in-training and were allotted to a school 
where we were to teach. I was placed in a group for training mathematics 
and junior general science teachers. We attended three days a week for 
lectures at the institute and for the other two days I became a teacher- 
in-training under supervision at Mitcham Technical School. I found the 
supervising teachers at this school very supportive and helpful. I certainly 
needed all the help I could get because I was very nervous, which was 
the last thing a teacher should be. The twelve and thirteen-year-old boys 
at once detected my insecurity and I started on a bad foot. Discipline 
was not my strength and I struggled through the entire year. However, I 
found the work at the college a breeze and quite enjoyed that. 

One of my main supports at Mitcham Technical School was my 
principal. Discipline throughout the school was well controlled, although 
I was not aware of it at the time. I had never before encountered a 
classroom full of rebels. When my lecturers from the institute occasionally 
came to supervise my lessons, they were less than satisfied with my 
performance, but my colleagues at the school realised I was trying my 
best and I improved markedly following their advice and suggestions. 
At the end of the year, quite to my surprise, the teachers at Mitcham 
Technical School recommended that I be given a pass. 

To finish the year of teacher training in science, the Hawthorn 
Institute organised a voluntary (because we had to pay for the course 
ourselves) five-day in-service marine biology course at Inverloch. I felt 
it was extremely important for my teaching of general science for me to 
go as I had no biology background. Andrew was sixteen and the only 
one at home at the time. I asked him if he was prepared to go to stay 
with my mother in South Yarra and still get to school in North Balwyn 
by public transport. He said he would do that easily. When I mentioned 
the plan to my mother, she said at once, ‘And who is going to do the 
cooking?’ My reply was, ‘I suppose you will have to’, to which she 
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responded, ‘Well, I won't be able to do that.’ I really thought that was 
the last straw. Of course my friends Ralph and Barbara Urie welcomed 
Andrew gladly. They thought my mother might have been offended 
that they were asked because she had already demonstrated jealousy 
towards them, but this time there were no such vibes, and she was only 
too glad to be let off from such a task. 

One of the strange and unexpected outcomes of my launching into 
a teaching career was my mother's attitude towards me. She must have 
at last felt justified in forcing me to do a university course so quite 
noticeably stopped being so demanding on my energies and time. I 
appreciated the change but I felt it came rather late as her demands on 
me had not in any way diminished prior to this. 

The policy of the Education Department was to send newly qualified 
teachers to another school for their permanent positions so that they 
could ‘leave all their mistakes behind and start afresh’. My next school 
was Templestowe Technical School where unfortunately I received little 
support from my colleagues and none from the principal. I stayed for two 
miserable years, finally going to the head office of the Education Department 
to seek counselling. I was fortunate enough to get an interview with the 
maths/science inspector who remembered me from my training year. He 
asked me to apply for a ‘compassionate transfer’ (of schools), after which 
he arranged for me a posting to Box Hill Technical College. This I took 
at the beginning of 1979 and from then on my teaching efforts became 
much more positive and I was able to take a new outlook on life. One of 
the reasons for my greater success with my work was that the students 
here were older, sixteen-plus-year-olds, and they were much more mature. 
However, I was soon to realise that here too, discipline within a school was 
almost entirely dependent on the attitude and hard work of the principal, 
and this school too had a good man. A few years later Box Hill Technical 
College was elevated to Box Hill TAFE College and then I taught adults, 
when at last I began to enjoy my work. 

After teaching for two years at Box Hill Technical College, I was 
most fortunate that another woman teacher who was in my age 
bracket joined the staff. Her subject was biology so we were in the 
same department, *Maths/Science'. Her name is Desma McDonald and 
we became friends. Most of the staff in this department were much 
younger than we were, and there were more men than women, so I 
was grateful to have a kindred soul with whom to work. I also found 
Desma was an understanding counsellor to many of my life's problems. 
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Later Desma became interested in coming to Wilsons Promontory for 
short visits. Once she came and stayed in the ‘group lodge’ with us 
when the group had evolved into using the newer and superior lodge. 
Another time she and her husband came to visit for the day when I was 
camping with Donald. 

Since retiring we have kept in touch and we frequently meet for 
lunch to catch up on family news. Desma is a tremendously patient 
listener and I value her friendship. 

From 1976 it was not all plain sailing with Alison and Margaret. When 
Alison first left home she struggled along in shared accommodation 
for a year, but soon wanted to rent her own flat. In 1976 she was still 
only twenty and could not sign her own lease. I helped out by being a 
guarantor. Lucky for me the piece of paper I had to sign was not an 
official one recognised by the Real Estate Institute. At this time Alison 
made a bad choice of a girlfriend with whom to share the flat. I do not 
know the circumstances leading up to the eviction order that was placed 
on Alison. She had not told me about the difficulties she experienced 
with her flatmate, Alison was already going away at the weekends to 
her boyfriend's home. On the last Saturday of the lease, which had been 
terminated by the estate agent, Alison was again away. The flatmate gave 
a wild ‘eviction party’ and much damage was done to the flat. I was 
alerted by the agent on the following Monday with a huge damage bill, 
the last thing I wanted when I was struggling so hard with my Dip Ed. I 
immediately contacted my solicitor to show him the copy of what I had 
signed. He took over proceedings and was able to exonerate me from 
any damages because what I signed was nothing official. He apologised 
for not being able to recover the deposit amount that I had paid for lease 
of the flat and sent me a bill for $25. I felt I had escaped very lightly from 
a horrible incident. I then made a decree to my children, ‘There will be 
no more signing of flats for any of the family." 

Alison came home to live, but having tasted freedom, was not 
altogether cooperative in a family situation and caused a few upsets. It 
was then I decided to use some of the capital from the sale of the family 
business to buy a strata-title flat. I chose a two-bedroom flat and let 
her use it for half the current rate, the half rent was to be paid by the 
flatmate of her choice. This person had to be someone that I approved. 
This became a satisfactory arrangement and Alison used it until well 
after she was married, at which time I allowed the rental to continue 
at the same rate. 
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In 1976 I was saddened when Margaret dropped out of her primary 
teachers! course. A teaching qualification enables a mother to work 
and to be at home with her children during school vacations. Margaret 
joined a different group of young people from the friends she had at 
school, apart from one. They all went to Apollo Bay, a small seaside 
resort on the Victorian coast. They took up lodgings in several holiday 
houses that were cheap to rent in the off season. She kept in touch and 
I went to visit to see the situation for myself. I was appalled by the way 
they were living, so came away very upset. They continued to live that 
way for some time, periodically rearranging themselves and regrouping 
into different houses. She would let me know each time her address 
changed. Eventually, after some years of this ‘loose living’ the groups 
broke up. Margaret and two of her special girlfriends then partnered 
local Apollo Bay men, forming stable relationships, and the three 
couples have remained firm friends ever since. These three couples are 
all still living in Apollo Bay with families of their own. Margaret has a 
son and a daughter. 

In about 1974 our holidays at Wilsons Promontory began to evolve 
into a different pattern. The original lodge, Wallaby Lodge became 
unavailable for rental. This was a sad blow to me, because those 
holidays had meant so much to our whole family. For the following 
three summers I planned something different. The first year I tried a 
farm holiday. The Richards family who had been coming regularly to 
Wallaby Lodge when other families dropped out, agreed to share the 
farm with us. Enone Richards is one of my PLC Group. She and her 
family live in Adelaide. This holiday was only moderately successful 
because the children missed the beach, so the Richards invited me to 
bring my family to Adelaide the following year. I did not want to burden 
them for too long so I thought of asking them to share a camping beach 
holiday. By then both our families had camping equipment and we were 
experienced. Also by then, both Alison and Margaret were spending 
their time independently, so I had only Andrew and Donald to consider. 
I asked the Richards family if they would meet us at Robe, a seaside 
resort in South Australia, where we could camp for a week. Then we 
would come to them in Adelaide for another two weeks. This we did 
and the whole holiday season was most successful and enjoyable. As 
we did not leave for our camping holiday until after the new year, by 
the time we were home again after driving back from Adelaide, the 
school holidays were nearly over. 
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Before the following summer, my Hong Kong friends in Sydney, 
Marion and Donald Low, asked if I would like to bring my boys to 
come during the school summer holidays to ‘house sit’ and look after 
their dog while they went overseas. This also was a very successful way 
of spending our holidays and made it easy for me. Each time we went 
interstate for these long trips, we camped at local caravan parks on the 
way. I was really in my element when camping. 

Around this time Ron Johnston, one of the fathers of the families who 
came to Wallaby Lodge with us, told me about some of his yachting 
friends who each year, at the start of the season, sailed past the Governor 
of Victoria as he *Took the Salute' from aboard one of the naval ships in 
Williamstown. Ron had been invited to take part in this ‘sail past’ and he 
asked me if I would like to take part as well. As I did not know anything 
about sailing a yacht, I said I couldn't be part of anything like that. He 
assured me they had enough crew and I only had to ‘sit and enjoy’, 
so I agreed to go. Although it was early October the weather wasn't 
the best as the wind was quite cold and there were splashes from the 
waves. Luckily Ron had advised me to wear my warm bushwalking wet- 
weather gear so I wasn't cold and neither did I disgrace myself by being 
sea sick. When my mother came the next day, the Sunday, I mentioned 
where I had been the day before. She immediately remarked *He must be 
after you.’ I cannot describe how annoyed I used to get when she kept up 
these constant suspicions and insinuations. Fortunately this time Andrew 
was present and said ‘Don’t be silly Grandma, he's married and has four 
sons about our ages." 

It was in 1977 when beautifully equipped new lodges began to be 
built at Tidal River, Wilsons Promontory. Ralph and Barbara Urie were 
the first to be tenants in Arthur Lucas Lodge, accommodating twenty- 
four. This was luxury, compared to what we had been used to in Wallaby 
Lodge. We used it for two weeks only, as the rent was much higher, but I 
was able to camp at the Prom with Andrew and Donald for the remainder 
of the holiday season. This then became the pattern for my two boys and 
me until the Christmas holidays of 1980-81. It was my way to occupy 
Donald away from North Balwyn and in a safe environment for the 
entire school summer holidays. 

By 1979 Donald was experiencing huge problems at Geelong College. 
He could not cope with the curriculum and was desperately unhappy. 
I had been aware that this was happening but always hoped that by 
some miracle there would be a solution. This was not forthcoming and 
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at the end of 1979 I had to accept that it was no use Donald continuing 
at the college. 

At the same time I realised that my school could be the answer because 
the year at Box Hill Technical College that I was involved with was 
known as a ‘pre-apprenticeship year’. I enrolled him in the fitting and 
machining stream and it proved a temporary answer. Donald managed 
the school curriculum but at the end of that year he still could not get 
an apprenticeship. However, the fitting and machining department of 
Box Hill Technical College offered him a job as a storeman. This he 
gladly accepted and worked there happily for the next eleven years. 

Andrew remained living with me at home while he was at Melbourne 
University completing his mechanical engineering degree. He enjoyed 
university life and finished his course with honours. After graduating 
it took a few months for him to get a satisfactory job, but finally he 
entered the public transport system and has not looked back. He did not 
leave home to live independently until he was thirty and I appreciated 
his company for all those years. By the time he became an adult, he 
endeared himself to my mother and she eventually named him as a co- 
executor of her estate, together with my brother. She never considered 
me as a co-executor ‘because Elizabeth never knew the difference 
between a penny and a pound’, Andrew has remained unmarried. 

Alison married in 1983 and subsequently had three sons. When she 
became pregnant for the first time she and her husband moved into 
their own home and I sold the flat that they were using. 

Donald continued to work at Box Hill Technical College. This 
establishment was soon elevated to being a TAFE college. Donald 
married in 1984 and quite soon he and his wife were able to put 
a mortgage on a home. They also had three sons. Sadly both these 
marriages have broken down so these two of my children have lived 
through unhappy times. Altogether I have eight grandchildren but only 
one granddaughter. 

Margaret and her partner Barry Birrell have continued in a very 
happy relationship in Apollo Bay with their two children, living on 
their own property of 18 acres. 
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Mother's Doctors 
From 1969 


mother retired from her university job she no longer had daily 

access to medical advice. Her health remained good for some 
time but eventually she felt she needed a GP. The first doctor she 
consulted lived conveniently near her, but several years after this, when 
he retired, she had to find someone else. After some consideration she 
asked one of her former colleagues who had also left the Pathology 
Department and was in private practice, so he was asked to look after 
her, which he was glad to do. 

His name was Peter, and he saw her increasing problem of oedema, 
which caused serious swelling in her ankles. She always told me this was 
caused by the malnutrition she suffered during her time of internment. 
Besides medication, he periodically placed her in hospital so that she 
was forced to elevate her legs. After each spell in hospital she came to 
me for a few days before returning to her flat. By that time Alison and 
Margaret had left home and I was teaching. As I was not home during 
the day, she used my bed because I had a bedside telephone and she was 
then able to make her calls when I wasn't there. 

This was rather annoying to me because she always answered the 
calls in the evenings as well as the daytime ones. Because at that time I 
had become a rover adviser for the scout association and I had joined 
the Friends of Wyperfeld National Park, some of my calls related 
to these activities. For these it would be a male voice that wanted 


F= THIS SEGMENT I need to go back a few years. After my 
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to speak to me. She absolutely bristled when this happened, always 
listening to every word. In my single days she had always been most 
possessive of me, but now, here it was all over again. It wasn't until 
years later that I realised how terribly worried she was at the thought 
of my remarriage, suspecting any male that made contact with me to 
be a suitor. Actually I never felt I would not remarry if ‘Mr Right’ 
came along, but subconsciously I became most selective and was never 
romantically attracted to anyone I met. 

Peter, my mother’s doctor, later became quite ill without her realising 
it and on the last occasion that he placed her in hospital he became too 
ill to continue to work. The hospital knew what had happened and 
telephoned me but did not tell me anything about what had happened 
to Peter. They just insisted that they urgently required my mother’s bed. 
I was placed in a dilemma and finally had to agree to take responsibility. 
They said they would arrange for an ambulance to bring her to my 
home at 9 am the following morning. As I had my work to go to I 
telephoned my sister-in-law Barbara and asked her to come to receive 
my mother at my home. I promised that my bed would be ready for 
her and also asked Barbara to ‘settle her in’. | knew she would do that 
efficiently. My mother was a ‘walking patient’ so there was no need for 
continuous attention and I would be home as quickly as I could from 
school. The main problem was getting a new doctor. 

After some discussion, Barbara thought the best solution for this 
would be for her to enquire from the clinic that their family attended if 
onc of their doctors might come to see her, and Barbara would be present 
at the appointed time. I felt temporarily most relieved and grateful, but 
also knew what a huge risk it was to ask an unknown doctor to see 
my mother. Fortunately all went well and Barbara couldn't wait to tell 
me when I got home: ‘She likes the doctor.’ What a relief that was! We 
then continued with the past regime of my mother recuperating at my 
home and soon she went home to her flat, completely happy with her 
new doctor. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


A Dormant Passion Awakens 
From 1975 


FTER COMPLETING THE CAE course on bushwalking and 
A sse camping in 1975, I felt confident to join various 

bushwalking activities as a leader as well as continuing to take 
the younger generation on overnight backpacking walks during our 
holidays at Wilsons Promontory. 

While I was on the staff at Templestowe Technical School the end- 
of-year program suited me admirably. I was able to assist the physical 
education teacher as he organised and took three-day bushwalks at 
Wilsons Promontory. It was such a change for me to be able to do 
something I was competent at, at that school, yet I did not have to have 
complete responsibility for the behaviour of the students. I did this for 
both the years I was at that school. 

Then, when I transferred to Box Hill Technical College, to my delight 
my head of department was also an experienced bushwalker and he too 
organised end-of-year bushwalks for our students. Our first trip was to 
Lake Tarli Karng, where I had not been before. It is a beautiful jewel of 
a natural lake in the heart of the Victorian alps. This was in 1979, the 
end of my first year at this school. 

After this trip, my head of department supported me in my application 
to do another course, this one organised by the schools camps branch of 
the Education Department. At the end of 1980 I enrolled in a course of 
bushwalking and lightweight camping with the Education Department. 
This course gave me even more confidence and introduced me to other 
areas of the state suitable for taking students. It so happened that 
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two of the leaders for this course were John Hutchison and Andrew 
Brookes, both members of the Victorian Mountain Tramping Club. 
While gaining practical experience on one of the weekends for this 
course, the leader was Andrew Brookes. For my evening meal on this 
occasion, I had as usual taken dehydrated ‘farmhouse stew’ purchased 
from the Scout Shop. When we were all cooking I looked over to see 
Andrew putting chopped fresh mushrooms into his billy. I could not 
believe my eyes as my mouth began to water. From that time onwards I 
have always packed mushrooms for my ‘one pot meal’, which gradually 
evolved to much more interesting fresh ingredients. (Later, for extended 
walks I always took tasty Chinese dried mushrooms.) After I completed 
this course my head of department at Box Hill Technical College, Ray 
Grenfell, then asked me to organise our end-of-year walks. The next 
year I took the students to Wilsons Promontory, but after that, more 
teachers from our Maths/Science Department became interested and 
I had an enthusiastic team of teachers, namely Geoff Larner and Bob 
Allica as well as Ray Grenfell to accompany our students. In future 
years we then became more adventurous and I tried some new areas 
with which I was becoming familiar from my various courses and 
walks with my new club. The responsibilities on these school trips 
were spread among these teachers and the groups became ever more 
enjoyable and sociable. 

The Education Department course made me aware of the certificate 
course sponsored by the State Government. It was the Bushwalking 
and Mountaincraft Leadership Certificate Course (BMLCC), so I also 
applied to do this course. 

By the end of 1980, I also felt I could join a bushwalking club and 
would be free to go at weekends for their trips. Donald had already 
spent his pre-apprenticeship year at Box Hill Technical College. He 
would be eighteen in March 1981 and was by now a wage earner. I 
had lived through the era when young men of eighteen could enlist for 
service for their country, so I felt I had earned the right to leave my 
children at home to be responsible for their own actions. 

As mentioned earlier I joined the VMTC. I was delighted to find 
that they offered a weekend backpacking trip on every weekend of the 
year. In addition, during the Christmas through to mid-January period, 
several extended walks were also options. Thus from the beginning of 
1981 I became a member of this prestigious club and it has provided 
me with all I had ever wished for. It gave me the many challenges that 
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I was looking for in this time of my life and I was grateful to have the 
good health to enjoy it. 

I cannot describe the joy I always felt on reaching a remote campsite. 
It more than recompensed for the slog of the day. The little hike tents 
are expensive to buy, as the good ones are made from only the best 
lightweight materials, able to withstand storms and also the constant 
tight packing and unpacking. A warm down sleeping bag and self- 
inflating sleeping mat are also regarded as essentials. For cooking we use 
special small lightweight liquid-fuel stoves. All these items are carefully 
chosen and nowadays there are many brands from which to select. 
Warm thermal clothing is used for night wear, but this is generally too 
hot for strenuous walking and cooler loose-fitting cotton clothing may 
be more suitable for this. When packing before the walk one should 
leave at the top of a pack a warm woollen pullover or jacket for putting 
on at rest stops, and also the very necessary waterproof Gore-Tex rain 
jacket. Headgear must be taken for both sunny and cold conditions: a 
sun hat with wide brim, and a woollen beanie and woollen gloves as 
well. Spare clothing, particularly underwear and woollen socks, as well 
as the sleeping bag, should be packed sealed in plastic bags as the main 
backpack is not proofed against heavy rain. A down sleeping bag is 
useless if it gets wet. 

Food is always a matter of choice, but one soon realises if one over- 
caters, any food that is not needed adds extra unnecessary weight to 
the pack. Experience will dictate that even weighing out what one takes 
is wise. Dehydrated food is very popular and can be made appetising 
and tasty by experimenting with a variety of home-dried ingredients. 
As a rule one to two litres of water should be carried for each day. 

Club policy encourages tent and food sharing. Most tents sleep two 
people and if couples can also agree on the food they like, the weight 
that needs to be taken by two people can be greatly reduced. This then 
results in greater mobility for the walkers and is therefore an advantage 
for the whole group. 

People often ask me what my favourite area is. When I first started, I 
would say Wilsons Promontory National Park because for a few years 
I had not ventured anywhere else. The coastal views are second to 
none and most of the campsites are by the ocean and are adjacent to 
magnificent beaches. To hear the sound of the surf when one is tucked 
into a sleeping bag is a joy that not all people experience. 

After the exhilaration of climbing some of Victoria's highest peaks, 
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the summit experiences of Mount Bogong, Mount Feathertop, Mount 
Speculation and Mt Howitt are hard to beat. One just feels on top of the 
world when viewing the surrounding vistas from these peaks, especially 
as all these require quite strenuous uphill climbing, particularly when 
carrying a full load for two or more days. There is no other way of 
reaching these peaks. 

Because Wyperfeld National Park is a very special place for me, the 
two-day walk in the ancient flood plain of Outlet Creek that meanders 
through the centre of the park, I also find most enjoyable. The whole 
walk gives a sense of peace and remoteness. Another bonus for walking 
here is that the area abounds in magnificent bird life. 

Places that I regard as favourites have delightful remote campsites 
that have been a challenge to reach. However, I enjoy the complete 
experience, wherever we are, and as well, I love preparing the planned 
meal, the camaraderie around the meal circle, as well as crawling into a 
tiny hike tent, close to the ground, and sleeping the sleep of a baby. 

It is also difficult for me to nominate my most enjoyable trip, but the 
five-week VMTC trip in New Zealand under the leadership of Chris 
Sewell has been perhaps the highlight of my walking career. Paul Landy 
and I shared a tent and meals, so each day we had to decide what we 
would eat. This is not as difficult as it sounds, because there is not 
much variety in dehydrated food when one has to cater for several days 
at a time. Paul provided the tent and carried the bulk of its weight. I 
helped with poles and pegs, and I took my cooking stove, the trusty 
Optimus 99. 

Referring again to early 1981, I saw that the Council for Adult 
Education offered a course in ‘snow camping and igloo building’. This 
attracted my attention because finally I was to be given the opportunity 
to experience the snow, my Hong Kong childhood dream. I knew there 
would be opportunities for cross-country skiing with the VMTC but 
I had only just joined the club and had not experienced a winter with 
them. The CAE course seemed to be another chance to follow this 
desire and as well to receive elementary instruction in cross-country 
skiing. The building of an igloo was an added unique experience. We 
were divided into groups of three, this being the best-sized construction 
team, so I was invited to join a married couple. The venue was Baw 
Baw National Park where snow conditions that year were good. Igloo 
construction took several hours on the Saturday and by late afternoon 
all was ready for occupation. We had poked air holes into the top of the 
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igloo with a snow pole, skis were left outside the entrance tunnel, and 
we three crawled in, dragging our backpacks in behind us. 

The last of the daylight penetrated the building because snow bricks 
are translucent. We quickly got our candles burning after having made 
wire candelabras to poke into the walls. As darkness fell this spacious 
white palace was surreal, the lighting effect was exquisite because the 
snow-white walls reflected the candle flames. Cooking was easier than 
it is inside a tent as we did not worry about the walls catching fire and 
there was more space. We realised the importance of having air vents, 
liquid fuel stoves produce harmful carbon monoxide fumes. With 
warmth from our cooking and three human bodies in a confined space, 
we quickly achieved a comfort zone. 

The usual necessity of going outside for toileting and teeth cleaning 
requirements were made more difficult by the entrance tunnel, but this 
inconvenience did not in the least detract from the overall exciting 
adventure. Although we had watched the other igloos being constructed, 
nothing prepared us for the magical sight of the igloo village around 
us. The soft candlelight glowed through the walls of each humped 
building. 
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in Wyperfeld National Park inspect Ryan »-storey cattleman's but in 


Wabonga Block, Alpine National Park 


That area is one of the most spectacular — the Australian Alps Walking Track in the Great Dividing Range 
alkers with the ground which is shown. 
‘the Viking’, are all hard walks. Ross Pond, a staff 
member from Box Hill College of TAFE, looks over my shoulder as 1, a ider, be the map. 
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After sliding in to my luxurious goose down sleeping bag I slept 
well on my closed sleeping mat and there were sweet dreams until 
daybreak. 

The weekend was completed on the Sunday morning with a session 
of relaxed ski touring along the ski trails in the St Gwinear area. It was 
rather sad when it was time to go, our ‘castles’ had to be left behind. 
We thought perhaps they might be used again by other ski tourers 
before the spring brought a snow melt. 

I joined some of the VMTC cross-country ski trips in winter after 
joining in 1981. Sadly I found that my ski skills were not up to the 
standard of the club trips so after that first year I did not go ski touring 
again with the club except for the annual beginners’ weekend. 

A year or two later a teacher, Geoff Burrell, in the carpentry and 
joinery department of Box Hill TAFE began organising cross-country 
ski trips for the students and invited Geoff Larner, Bob Allica and 
myself to join him. Geoff Burrell was an experienced skier and was a 
member of the Lake Mountain weekend ski patrol. When he wasn't on 
duty with the ski patrol he organised snow camping trips for us. I was 
delighted to be part of this and found my standard of skiing among 
these colleagues. Part of the pleasure for me was the snow camping. We 
went on annual overnight ski camps at Lake Mountain, Mount Stirling 
and the Bogong High Plains. On these trips I was able to enjoy to the 
full, easy cross-country skiing with these friends. I was exhilarated by 
this experience and felt at last I had achieved one of my life's ambitions. 
Sadly this came to an abrupt end when in August 1969 I suffered a 
spiral fracture of the right femur at Lake Mountain. A description of 
this accident can be found in Appendix Two (ii). This was not quite 
as disappointing as it might seem because of what I had already been 
able to achieve and I was satisfied. Afterwards, my main regret was not 
having been able to do it in my salad days, I feel sure that I could have 
achieved quite a good standard of skill then. 

When bushwalking became such a passion for me I was away many 
weekends so I had to ask my mother to change the day for coming for 
dinner. I could not fix a permanent weeknight because of the meetings 
I had to attend, so each week I had to plan with her for the following 
week. If she did not like the new arrangements, she did not show it. 
After all, she was getting her evening meal, which seemed to me to be 
the most important reason for her visit. When she stopped driving her 
car, I went to her flat each week and provided her meal. 
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With two others the igloo was our home for one night. Our foreman, who was the 


instructor, slept in bis tent, which is also shown. 


Within a year or so of joining the VMTC I was elected to the 
committee. At the first meeting of this committee, the) 


were looking 
for a conservation convener and because I was already a member of 
the Victorian National Parks Association (VNPA), I volunteered for 
that position, knowing that I would get help from this well-established 
conservation lobby group. 

In the 1970s and 1980s use of public land became an important issue 
for Victorians and the government set up various bodies to deal with 
decision-making. Parcels of land came under scrutiny and the public 
was invited to make submissions. Bushwalkers were keen to keep areas 


as pristine as possible. They preferred the natural environment not to 
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be changed. National parks and state parks had management plans and 
we could make submissions for a ‘Minimum Impact Code’. 

My brief reports of what I was trying to do appeared in the club 
newsletter and very soon the honorary secretary of the Federation of 
Victorian Walking Clubs (VicWalk Inc) contacted me to do the same 
thing for Vic Walk. VicWalk is the umbrella organisation for all affiliated 
bushwalking clubs in Victoria and is now known as Bushwalking 
Victoria. At the time I joined (1984) it represented about forty 
bushwalking clubs in Victoria and about 6000 bushwalkers. I agreed 


to become their Conservation Convener and so began an association 
with that organisation that lasted twenty years. 

The submissions I was writing for my club became relevant for a 
much larger group of people and by working like this I hoped that this 
voice to the government became much louder. 

There were other major roles for VicWalk. They supported a strong 
bushwalkers search and rescue organisation that was set up to help 
the police in their searches for lost people in bushland. The police 
frequently call on these specially selected bushwalkers when they feel 
the need to mount a fully organised ‘callout and search’. 


Snow camping with a group from Box Hill College of TAFE under 


the leadership of Geoff Burrell with belp from Geoff Larner and Bob Allica. 


I was also a member of staff. 
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VicWalk sponsored and promoted the formation of new clubs in 
metropolitan areas as well as in country Victoria. 

Up until 1990, VicWalk was organised entirely by a voluntary 
committee, but the workload became so heavy for the honorary 
secretary that it was decided to establish a part-time office with a paid 
administrative officer. Wheels were set in motion and by mid-1991 the 
position was advertised. The office was to be open for twenty hours a 
week and working hours were to be negotiated. 

After turning sixty-one in early 1991 I became aware at the TAFE 
college that my services as a teacher were becoming redundant. A few 
unpleasant instances took place that caused me to apply for the new 
job with VicWalk. It took several weeks for a decision to be made, 
but finally I was offered the job as the first administrative assistant to 
VicWalk. I was delighted to accept this offer and pleased to hand in my 
resignation as a teacher. 

It was quite a challenge for the committee of VicWalk to embark on 
this new project but after a few establishment pains I negotiated for a 
room in my house to be used for their office. It suited me admirably 
because Andrew had just moved out and I had the whole house to 
myself. It suited VicWalk too because their debt from the production 
of the book The Scroggin Eaters: A History of Bushwalking in Victoria 
was quite high. 

This became a most pleasant job for my semi-retirement and I 
thoroughly enjoyed nearly five years in that position. At the end of 1996 
VicWalk looked for a more permanent office place and this became a 
signal to me to give the job to a younger person. Jenny Sykes, another 
member of the VMTC, was appointed to the position and there was a 
smooth transition, apart from a few difficulties with office premises. 

When I became the administrative assistant to VicWalk I resigned 
from being the conservation convener and my friend David Rimmer 
from VMTC took over that position. I continued my interest in 
conservation and kept my association and work with the conservation 
committee for a further ten years. David is still, at this time of writing, 
vitally interested in conservation issues in all parts of Victoria and has 
been a tremendous advocate in this field on behalf of the bushwalkers. 
He is very well respected by government departments involved in the 
environment and serves on many government-sponsored consultation 
committees. 
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By year 2000 I had to give up backpacking walks due to serious 
injuries, then finally as age crept up and strength diminished, I had to 
stop walking with the VMTC altogether. I continued for some years 
taking the map reading and navigation course but have now given that 
up too. This course had been a great success in training new leaders for 
our club. Other clubs also benefited as I offered it to all clubs affiliated 
with Bushwalking Victoria. 

I was greatly honoured when in 2001 I was made an Honorary Life 
Member of the Victorian Mountain Tramping Club. 
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Visits from Grace 
From 1986 


OON AFTER THE new doctor took charge of my mother's health 

he persuaded her to give up driving her car and arranged to 

visit her regularly each Friday afternoon. The doctor prescribed 
tablets to treat the increasing effects of the oedema in her legs. Right 
from the time she first arrived in Australia I noticed that she always 
loved going to a chemist shop. Over the years she had always bought 
as many Christmas presents as she could from her pharmacist. With a 
new regime of a large number of pills, her delight with the new doctor 
was enhanced. Her mobility decreased rapidly so she was unable to 
go each day to pick up her dinner from the gourmet delicatessen just 
across the road. The doctor suggested she should order Meals on 
Wheels, which she did. Naturally I still saw her each week. I generally 
went on a Monday and cooked her evening meal while I was there. 
The doctor then told John and me that she did not like the food from 
Meals on Wheels and was throwing it out. My brother and I sought 
out a gourmet delivery service that delivered food at the lunch hour (as 
had the Meals on Wheels service). She did not like changing her routine 
by eating the main meal at lunchtime, so she would keep the food to 
rewarm later in the day. The meals on wheels had been warmed in the 
microwave but this service came with a facility for rewarming in the 
oven with prescribed temperatures. This proved most unsatisfactory 
because she could not regulate the temperature correctly and the food 
dried out in her oven. 
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Finally I persuaded my brother that we should go to an agency to 
arrange for a cook to provide a nourishing and appetising evening meal 
for her. This solved the problem for six days in the week and I did the 
seventh. The agency provided two girls who came on alternate days; 
the girls decided what they wanted to cook, did the shopping and came 
early enough to cook it. This still was not totally satisfactory because 
my mother complained to me about the service being too expensive, 
indicating that I should come myself more often. I cannot remember 
how I was tactfully able to extricate myself from this further chore, but 
eventually I heard no more about the cost of the meals. 

In early 1986, my mother's sister Grace decided to come on a visit. She 
had not been for forty years and much had happened in the meantime. 
After the war Grace and her husband had arranged for their daughter 
Shirley, an only child, to finish her education in England. That was in 
1946 and it was the time that Grace paid her first visit to Melbourne. 
Shirley’s studies took her through to qualify to become a dentist. She 
then married a fellow dentist and they settled down into professional 
and family life in England. During that period Grace's husband died so 
she left Hong Kong to be near her daughter in the UK. Subsequently 
Grace married an Englishman but by 1986 she was again widowed. 

She spent a brief time in Hong Kong on her way to Australia, and 
then stayed several weeks with my mother at her flat. The agency cooks 
continued to provide meals for both of them. 

One day, to my surprise, Grace suddenly said to me, ‘When are you 
going to take me to Wilsons Promontory?’ I couldn't quite believe what 
I had heard as my mother had been so negative about her experience 
there when Stewart and I took her almost twenty years before. I think 
Grace must have realised how much my family had enjoyed our holidays 
at the Prom. All I could think of saying was, ‘I would love to take you. 
When can you go?’ And then added, ‘Andrew will come too of course’. 
Andrew was still living with me at that time and I was still teaching. We 
quickly made a date for the weekend following my mother's birthday 
on 18 April (she was giving a party at a restaurant for that). I booked 
a room for the Saturday night in a motel outside the national park. I 
felt I couldn't suffer Grace, at age seventy-six, to go camping in a tent. 
Although there were cabins and lodges at Tidal River, there are no motels 
inside the national park. Tidal River is the small commercial centre for 
Wilsons Promontory National Park where the roofed accommodation 
and store are situated and is the last point for motor vehicle access. 
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At that time it was impossible to get roofed accommodation at short 
notice — for this one had to book months ahead. | packed food for 
lunch and dinner on the Saturday, and lunch for the Sunday, as well as 
extra warm clothes and bedding for Grace (I thought she might be cold 
at the motel as well as at Wilsons Promontory). Andrew and I went 
very early on the Saturday morning to pick up Grace from my mother's 
flat. It was not often that my mother did not have her own way, but 
on this occasion it was not so. I knew her well enough not to ruffle her 
unduly unless it's absolutely necessary. It was lucky for me that it was 
not my plan to take Grace away. As my mother said goodbye to us her 
feelings of jealousy showed on her scarlet face. We three got into the 
lift and closed the door, then we went silently to the car and drove off. 

When we reached the motel we checked in as quickly as we could 
and continued driving to the Prom. There were the usual breathtaking 
views of the blue ocean and rugged offshore islands along the last 
stretch of road. As we reached the car park at Tidal River we suffered 
a brief shower of rain, which rather spoiled our planned walk along 
the magnificent Norman Beach. We huddled in the car for lunch and 
the rain soon cleared, so after lunch we set off on the walk to Squeaky 
Beach. This is one of the classic walks at Tidal River. The path rises 
over a spur that divides Norman Beach from Squeaky Beach. Grace 
showed her delight in the elevated coastal views with giant ocean waves 
breaking on the rocks, and her interest in the huge granite boulders as 
we approached the shoreline again. Our return back over the ridge was 
no effort for her. 

We found an empty and semi-private campsite and I set up the little 
stove to make tea and then to cook our evening meal. I lit the gas 
lantern, which I always used for family camping. This gave a nice camp 
atmosphere to our meal (there is no electricity servicing the camp sites 
at Tidal River). I had brought a folding table and chairs as well. I was 
glad that I had brought my down jacket for Grace as the evening was 
cool. It was dark by the time we finished dinner. We then packed up for 
our drive back to the motel. 

The next morning we checked out of the motel, then drove back 
to the Prom. The weather was better on Sunday, and because Grace 
had coped so well with the walk on the previous day, I decided she 
could make Mount Oberon. I knew the climb was quite strenuous so I 
packed lunch to have at the top. We made it to the summit and I was 
extremely pleased that Grace was able to see one of the best views that 
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Victoria can offer. It features the deep blue ocean with several offshore 
islands, and below us the beautiful wide sandy beaches dissected by 
rocky headlands covered in native trees and scrub. For lunch we came 
down a short distance to get out of the wind. I was even able to heat up 
water for a cup of tea on my little hiking stove. 

After returning to the car it was time to go home. As we reached 
Melbourne we called in at a Chinese restaurant for a meal before 
returning Grace to my mother's flat. Instead of asking us how we had got 
on, my mother immediately told us of all the congratulatory telephone 
calls she had received from her guests following her birthday party. 
Finally Grace had to interrupt by saying, *Now I want to tell you what 
we did'. The success of this trip made up for the disappointment we 
experienced at the time that Stewart and I took my mother in 1969. 

Grace came again in 1988 to attend my mother's eightieth birthday 
party, but this time she stayed for a much shorter period. Again she 
went to Hong Kong first. For this occasion, Aunt Phyllis, my father's 
youngest sister came with her to celebrate the special birthday. 

My mother took great pains to organise the party and it went well. 
She sent out nicely worded handwritten invitations, which delighted 
the guests. The party took up the whole of a Chinese restaurant and 
everyone was allotted a place at the tables. I was placed between two 
women who were doctors in the Pathology Department when my 
mother worked there. The significance of this astonished me at the 
time because I did not know there had been women doctors on the 
staff. During her weekly visits to our family in the 50s and 60s I have 
mentioned how she appeared to relay every event that occurred to her 
at work throughout the week. I had felt I knew personally every doctor 
who was on the staff. Now I realised she spoke only of the men. Never 
once did Stewart or I remotely hear about any woman doctor. 

She had a hierarchy for referring to the doctors. Professor Peter 
MacCallum was ‘The Prof" and Professor Edgar King was ‘Edgar’. 
All the other doctors except Dr Bill Rose, who was a personal friend 
whom she identified as *Bill Rose', were referred to by their surnames, 
e.g. ‘Heinz’, ‘Pound’, ‘Bowden’, ‘Johnson’. The head technical officer 
was ‘Guthrie’. 

My mother was so pleased with the medication her doctor prescribed 
that she told everyone about it. Even though her legs felt fine, I noticed 
that the oedema was still present and not improving. Her back was 
beginning to deteriorate and she frequently complained of backache. 
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The story she kept repeating to me and to others when I was present was 
that when recently she attended a party in the Pathology Department 
and met up with several of her former colleagues, she told of her 
conversation with an eminent physician who was present. This was: 
‘I now have a new doctor who has stabilised the onset of osteoporosis 
with correct medication and I feel so much better.’ The physician 
replied, *Mrs G, if you have osteoporosis, even God Almighty won't be 
able to help you, you will finish up in a wheelchair.’ 

I had been quite concerned about her future, so with this message in 
mind, I thought that eventually she would need special accommodation 
care. I was always flatly shouted down with any approach of this 
subject. Her response was, ‘I am never going into a home." John and 
I actually made an appointment to see her doctor about this subject, 
but the doctor put us in our place by saying, ‘If you put your mother 
in a home, it will be a death sentence for her’. Naturally with this 
advice from the doctor we had to drop the idea. Thinking back to this 
period I recall that John had discovered a bottle of vodka in her freezer. 
*Whar's this?’ he had asked her. ‘Oh that's the doctor's. He has it on 
his Friday visits. He doesn't charge me, you know. I just have to sign 
for his visit’. 

My mother was not having much further success with her writing. 
She had published four books, the latest in 1987. After her birthday 
in 1988 she was looking for material for the next. She studied some 
Chinese books on their legends and appeared to be interested in these. 
She had been a Chinese scholar and could still read the language, so for 
the next couple of years she made a serious attempt to put these into 
an English-language story book. Having given up driving she stopped 
attending her writers’ group. This was a pity because the group was a 
stimulant for her and helped her with her writing. However, she could 
not find a publisher for what she had written. 

One Sunday morning at about 9 am she telephoned me to say she 
wasn't well. Her legs were very weak and she felt she needed to go to 
hospital for respite. I went straight over to her flat. 

In earlier times she had found the nurses at Donvale Hospital 
cooperative to her needs. Mostly she was very critical of Australian 
nurses and she spoke down to them, treating them as if they were 
servants in the way she would have done in pre-war Hong Kong. 
Naturally they did not like to be spoken to in this way, so they tended 
not to be overly anxious to her requests, which then made matters 
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worse. Donvale Hospital nurses were obviously kinder to her. On this 
particular day she asked Donvale Hospital if she could be admitted and 
they replied that she could go if she got a doctor's certificate. When I 
arrived at her flat she had contacted a locum doctor because her own 
doctor was away for the weekend and she was waiting for the locum to 
come. I was told to pack a hospital bag for her in readiness. 

When the doctor came and settled down in front of her I was 
surprised that she started the conversation by saying to him, ‘Should I 
know you?’ He was taken aback and replied, ‘Why should you know 
me? 

‘Well, I expect you did your medical course at Melbourne University. 
I was the administrative assistant in the Pathology Department for 
twenty-five years." 

‘No’ he replied, ‘I did my course at Monash.’ She was disappointed 
and prattled on about all the doctors and students she knew. He rather 
fell for what appeared to him to be flattery and they conversed about 
many things that had nothing to do with the reason for his home visit. 
Finally he said that he had spent too long here and asked what her 
problem was. He didn't seem to think there was much wrong with 
her but agreed to make out the certificate for admission to Donvale 
Hospital. He called an ambulance and after he left I finished her packing 
and the ambulance came to whisk her away. I followed in my car. 

Booking my mother into hospital was always a nightmare. I was 
ashamed of the way she spoke to the nurses and she could never accept 
that they had a standard list of questions they had to ask. She always 
gave the impression that they were too intrusive and was quite rude 
when answering. Then when they tried to take her pills away from 
her she was furious; it became a ding-dong fight. I would attempt to 
make my escape as soon as I could. Naturally I tried to visit either after 
school or in the evenings each day, and only occasionally missed out. 
She spent over two weeks there before she was ready to go home and I 
took her back to her flat. 

This first occasion was not the end of her little ‘holiday’. About ten 
days later on a Sunday morning there was a repeat performance. She 
got the same locum doctor but this time he did not overstay. The whole 
episode was just a repeat of the time before, after which I talked to my 
brother about her osteoporosis but we agreed that we should wait until 
we could speak to her own doctor. 

By the third occasion of the same complaint and with her private 
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health insurance fast running out, her own doctor came to see her. 
He made out the certificate for hospital but I was able to speak to 
him privately and voice my concerns about what the physician in 
the Pathology Department had said. The doctor then suggested that 
I should speak to the matron of Donvale Hospital in regard to the 
availability of special accommodation in our area. This I understood as 
him giving assent for us to go ahead with arrangements for a home for 
her. After settling her into Donvale Hospital once more, I telephoned 
John and said that the doctor agreed that we should start making some 
enquiries. I left it to John to contact the matron for a list of suitable 
special accommodation homes because he had charge of her finances 
and would know what we could afford. The next thing he did was 
to decide on a home and collect the papers for her to sign without 
warning her that he had booked her into a particular home. Of course 
when he confronted her with the papers (on an evening visit) she was 
furious with him and refused to sign them. I had not realised that John 
had got as far as that so when I went to visit her the following day she 
confronted me with: ‘I told you I was never going into a home. How 
could I have held such vipers to the breast?' I was deeply shocked by 
such a statement and left immediately. 

When I went to visit the next day, for the first time in my life I decided 
to make a stand. I opened the conversation strongly with, ‘You have no 
right to speak to me like you did. How many times have I heard you tell 
that the eminent physician in the Pathology Department says ‘Mrs G, 
if you have osteoporosis even God Almighty cannot help you, you will 
finish up in a wheelchair." This is the third time in two months that you 
are in hospital again with weakened legs. How can anyone assume that 
you will be able to stay in your flat?’ She immediately said, ‘I never did 
say that.’ Again I was deeply hurt because she was accusing me of lying, 
but I let that pass and soon I said goodbye and left. Nothing more was 
mentioned about this and she spent the usual period in hospital. After 
I took her home this time she was quite subdued and that was the last 
time for a few years that she spent in hospital. There were no further 
serious problems regarding her legs except for the oedema. 

In the early 90s she happened to notice an advertisement for a cruise 
leaving Melbourne and going to Hong Kong and she decided to book 
that. Up until then she had been able to stay with Vic when she was 
in Hong Kong, but by this time Vic had died and so she asked her 
brother Robbie to put her up. As mentioned earlier he and his daughter 
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had taken up residence in one large apartment, and his son and two 
grandsons were occupying three others in Grandmother's old home on 
the Peak. Robbie's apartment had comfortable facilities for guests. 

Up until the time I started work, I had always seen my mother off 
on her overseas trips. It wasn't just a matter of picking her up from her 
flat when it was time to go to the airport. I always arrived early in the 
morning because there was the oven to clean and the fridge to defrost, 
and leftover food gathered up for me to take home. Then her packing 
had also to be done for her. 

After I started teaching, my sister-in-law Barbara had several turns 
of this but it could not have been a great success, because for the day of 
catching the cruise ship my mother asked her close friend Una to help. 
Una had been a Hong Kong friend. She was much younger than my 
mother, was also a war widow and had been interned in Stanley Camp 
too. Una's husband and my father were in the same searchlight battery in 
the Hong Kong Volunteers, so before hostilities began they would meet 
up and go for training together. Una's husband was killed in the Battle 
for Hong Kong. After the war Una returned to Melbourne because she 
was an Australian and then she married an Australian ex-serviceman. 
Sadly Una's second husband developed Parkinson's disease and suffered 
for years from this illness before he died. After I started work my mother 
latched onto Una who came regularly to help her. Of course Una was 
given numerous chores when she was there. On this occasion of the 
cruise, providentially Una was able to come on the day of sailing. 

Later I asked Una how she had got on that day. She did not hesitate 
to give me the details. Una had been asked to go early in the morning 
although passengers were not expected on the ship until the afternoon. 
Whether Una was surprised by her expected duties in the flat I'm not 
sure, but she seemed glad to tell me. 

One of my mother's cooks from the agency was a nice French girl. I 
know this because when I was laid up at home after my skiing accident 
and couldn't visit to cook for my mother, one evening this girl invited 
me to join my mother for dinner. She came to collect me from my home 
and then cooked a most delicious and very special meal the French 
way. I was very touched by her kindness and thoughtfulness. On the 
day of my mother's cruise departure, this French girl who was still one 
of the regular cooks, called up to wish my mother a happy holiday. 
Una answered the telephone and went to pass it to my mother. Then 
my mother said she was far too busy to speak. It was hard even for me 
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to believe she could be so rude. I was desperately saddened on hearing 
about this. After she came back from her trip, my mother got two new 
cooks and later when I mentioned the French girl she had before her 
trip, my mother denied ever having had a French girl. 

Una continued to tell me what happened when they boarded the 
ship (she had been able to accompany my mother for this). A steward 
showed them to her cabin where they deposited the luggage, then he 
took them to the dining room and said to my mother, ‘Mrs Gittins, 
where would you like to sit?’ Without hesitation my mother replied, 
‘At the captain's table.’ Una thought this was a huge joke. After the 
steward recovered from what he had heard, he said, ‘I’m sorry, but 
you can't do that. How about coming to this table over here by the 
window?' My mother accepted this invitation. Subsequently she got on 
well with the American passengers at the table and enjoyed the cruise. 


By Christmas 1988 I bad six grandchildren. Here they are lined up: Nathan Bennett, 


Justin Doery, Sylvia Birrell, Luke Bennett, Michael Doery, Alistair Birrell. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


The Meanderthals 
From 1990 


N 1990, wHeEN I was totally steeped in my passion for 

bushwalking I felt an inspiration to involve my PLC school group 

in a slight modification of this activity. I chose a Saturday in the 
early autumn, feeling this was the most appropriate day of the week as 
I knew that many of the girls were either still in the workforce or would 
have permanent voluntary weekly commitments and I would never be 
able to find a weekday that suited all. 

The venue had to be reasonably close to Melbourne and the walk 
achievable by all sixty-year-olds. There were fourteen girls on the 
original list and their husbands were included. I chose Warrandyte 
State Park as the venue. Jumping Creek car park was quite close to the 
Yarra River, and the adjacent pretty picnic area contained tall eucalypts 
and some flowering native shrubs. There were several picnic tables, an 
undercover shelter and a toilet block. I did a reconnaissance trip to 
cover the ground over which I planned to take the group. 

The morning walk would be a circuit. It would start from the picnic 
area and take us along a rough riverside track upstream for a couple of 
kilometres. This part of the walk took us through typical tea tree and 
wattle riverside vegetation. It then rose quite steeply away from the river 
and shortly reached a four-wheel-drive track. This track meandered 
inland through a box eucalypt forest back to the car park. I planned 
we would then have lunch here and in the afternoon we would leave 
the picnic area in the opposite direction and go downstream along the 
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Year 1947, Origins. Some of the Meanderthals were together for this photo. 


Back row standing: Joan Battersby, Robin Borlanc MacDonald, Beverley Hewitt, Yoland Walker 


Front: Marion Lawson, Dorothy Gaze 


THE MEANDERTHALS 


riverside on an equally rough walking track. In this part there is no 
alternative way back to our car park as the track goes on for several 
kilometres, eventually reaching another car park. I decided that I would 
need to gauge the time taken for the outward trek from our lunch spot 
and because we had to return the same way, just stop when we had had 
enough walking to be able to return. 

I pondered a little about lunch. Members of my PLC group were not 
seasoned bushwalkers. Finally I decided as this was the first time for 
everyone, I would provide their lunch. I mentioned in a circular that 
this would be so, but they had to bring a small backpack containing a 
raincoat, spare warm clothing if it was cold, and a water bottle. I asked 
them each to bring a folding chair to leave in their car so that we could 
sit as a group at lunchtime, also two mugs and a plate and any spare 
clothes they thought they might need. 

I love using my camping stove, so I prepared pea and ham soup 
(that’s what one mug was for). I had ordered sandwiches, and Marion 
Taylor, one of the girls, offered to bring a fruit cake, for which I was 
grateful. I had brought water, so there were billies of hot water for tea 
or coffee. 

When it was time to go home, I could not believe the reaction: 
‘When are we having the next one?’, ‘Can we have it once a month?’, 
etc. Enone and leuan Richards had come all the way from Adelaide and 
Enone, a school librarian, said, ‘You could not have chosen a worse 
weekend. My principal had asked us all to be sure to be on duty for 
Open Day at school today’. 

This then set the stage for an annual event and I always made sure 
before final decisions that the date was suitable for Enone. 

Each year I have reconnoitred a different venue and we gradually 
became more adventurous. I quickly realised from the first meander 
that instead of breaking up at 4 pm, it would be preferable to have 
something else to do. We needed another focus. Robin Borland had a 
log cabin at Hoddles Creek, which she had more or less built herself 
and which was situated in semi-forested hills in the Upper Yarra Valley. 
There are several good walking tracks in reserved state forest in that 
area. Robin agreed that we could finish the day's meander at her log 
cabin for a BYO barbecue. 

Unfortunately some weeks before the planned activity I had fractured 
my leg so I could not bushwalk, but was steady on crutches. I then required 
substitute leaders for the event. I asked Robin and Dorothy Ramsay to 
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take on this role. These two girls and I went on a reconnaissance trip just 
prior to the chosen date, so all was well. This time the group took their 
own lunch but I was waiting with the billy boiling when they finished in 
the afternoon. I was sorry to have missed the excitement of boiling billies 
on a real fire when they had lunch. We adjourned to the log cabin for a 
successful and enjoyable barbecue and evening. 

The following year I planned our walk on the Mornington Peninsula. 
Joan Kent and her husband Jack live at Red Hill, so what could be 
more convenient than a barbecue there? I much appreciated Batt (Joan's 
nickname) and Jack opening their home this way. 

After this I began to feel that people in their mid-sixties would really 
prefer a more relaxed atmosphere after the walk. We were starting our 
walks in the mornings and they had to bring their own lunch, but we 
needed something easier for the evenings. It so happened that one of 
my friends in the VMTC, Beth Pender, is a fantastic cook and does 
catering as a sideline. I asked her if she would come to my house to 
cater for a group of sixty year olds at the conclusion of our meander. 
Hence we started this pattern, which continued for several years until 
Beth retired and we found a new caterer. All I had to do was to choose 
a different walk each year. 

One time, instead of having our picnic lunch on the beach at the start 
of the walk, we ate our sandwiches at Marion and Ian Taylor's home 
in Somers. Marion and lan invited us to use their spacious family area, 
which was a delightful and convenient meeting place. Our meander 
took place along the board walk over the mangroves by the edge of 
Westernport Bay. The only slight inconvenience occurred during the 
walk when a brief but heavy shower of rain dampened our spirits. We 
had been extremely fortunate to have been indoors for our lunch. Rain 
very seldom occurred on our meanders. 

A few years later we changed our pattern again when Enone and 
Ieuan celebrated their golden wedding anniversary in Adelaide. All 
the Meanderthals were invited to a huge celebration at the Adelaide 
Lyceum Club. Most of us were able to go. It was a magnificent effort 
on Enone's part because a few months earlier leuan had suffered a 
severe stroke and he did not completely recover. The formal dinner for 
a large number of their friends was held on the Saturday night, then on 
the Sunday morning they took the Meanderthals on a walk in a nearby 
national park after which we enjoyed a delightful luncheon. It was so 
nice to meet up informally with the Richards family (their triplets were 
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al billy tea by the campfire near Powelltown 


Photo: Margaret Wood 


big news when they were born in 1959). Although some of our group 
eft for home after this, many stayed in Adelaide for another night. 

In the intervening years prior to this event, sadly one of our group 
Freda Hatten (nee Wraight) succumbed to lymphoma. Subsequently 
and happily Neville Hatten married Robin, and we teased Neville that 


he didn't want to leave the Meanderthals. We also lost Wally Arnold, 


Elspeth's husband during this period. 
The following year Robin and Neville who have a holiday property 
in Yanakie, invited us to stay nearby so that we could all go to Wilsons 
"romontory for our walks. This was also most enjoyable and successful. 
We used Neville and Robin's house for getting together. 

After this the group expressed a wish to continue with going away 
for a weekend, so we spent a nice time at an accommodation lodge in 


Marysville the following year. 

Now we are back to very gentle strolls nearer home and the usual 
catered meal at my place after a day's meander. 

What started with small beginnings has grown into a great annual 
event. It is so surprising that even the husbands look forward to it. 
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Greetings as we meet at the Royal Botanic Gardens, Cranbourne Photo: leuan Richards 


A wet day on the boardwalk over mangrove swamps in Western Port Bay Photo: Joan Kent 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


Return to the Peak 
1993 


HEN GRACE HAD visited us in 1988, she came from Hong 
Ws (having gone there first from UK) where she had stayed 

with Uncle Robbie on the Peak. She brought a message 
from Robbie to me, asking when I was going to visit him. This was a 
total surprise, but I was delighted. As my Aunt Vic had died I had not 
considered going there again, but this sowed a seed in my mind and 
eventually, in 1993, I took up the invitation. 

By 1992, when I had settled into my new job with VicWalk I began 
to realise that 1997 was gradually creeping up and that 1 would love 
to visit Hong Kong before the handover of Hong Kong back to China 
in that year. I thought about Robbie's invitation and began planning 
a visit. As I was no longer restricted to the dates of school holidays I 
decided that I would ask the VicWalk Council if it would be convenient 
for me to take two weeks annual leave the following March for a trip 
to Hong Kong. This was duly granted and it suited Robbie for me to 
visit then, so I made plans to revisit my hometown forty-one years after 
my last visit. 

Having invited me to stay with him, Robbie began to worry about 
what he was going to do with me for the twelve days of my visit 
because he still went daily to his office. I wasn't aware of this problem 
because I knew what I wanted to do. Besides shopping, it was to roam 
all over the old familiar places that I remembered so well, and I did not 
need anybody to accompany me. Due to his concern Robbie wanted 
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Uncle Robbie, General Ho Shai Lai, with the 


Nationalist Flag 


Aunt Phyllis to stay up at the Peak as well so that we could do things 
together. Phyllis agreed to come for a couple of nights but wanted to 
return to her flat, so she invited me to stay part of my time with her 
in Kowloon. I duly fitted in to all the arrangements with both Uncle 
Robbie and Aunt Phyllis but was also able to have many adventures 
on my own. 

As the plane approached Hong Kong I was terribly excited as I caught 
glimpses of the harbour. Then my impressions were flying among the 
high-rise buildings before abruptly landing onto the runway at Kai 
Tak. The plane used the runway built into the harbour to rapidly pull 
up and equally rapidly vacate the runway for the next flight to take off. 
The precision timing was spectacular. The alternate landings and take- 
offs took place every one-and-a-half minutes. This amazing airport 


operated in this way throughout the day and evening until the curfew 
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was imposed late at night. On the tarmac planes were everywhere, 
displaying banners from every conceivable country on the globe. After 
we got down the steps onto the tarmac we were ushered by security 
officials onto a ‘stand-up only’ bus to be driven a very short distance 
to the terminal building. This was unbelievably crowded and I was 
pushed along by the flow of humanity until we came to a barricade. To 
my joy and relief I spotted Robbie and Phyllis standing at the barrier 
waving frantically and I couldn't believe it could have been so easy to 
find them. Robbie's driver was there too and he collected my luggage 
and somehow we all got to the car. 

The under-harbour tunnels for vehicles and trains had all been 
constructed since my last visit and our car had to join the busy road 
queue to get to the Island. Now there was no more queuing to get onto 
the Yamati vehicular ferry. These ferries still ply the harbour on other 
routes away from the CBD. 

Grandmother's home on the Peak had been restored since my last 
visit. | was delighted to see that the original architecture had been 
retained. The tower, which was over the main entrance, still had the 
same temple roof. It had not been damaged. Grandmother's Buddhist 
shrine was still on the third level of this tower. On the second level, 
what we called the mezzanine floor in the old days, was now the guest 
room and that is what Phyllis and I used. The restoration after the 
war placed a third level on the house because the previous roof had 
been wrecked. Robbie had the main part of his spacious apartment in 
this section and we were able to walk out onto a rooftop courtyard. 
From here he pointed out to me the distant offshore islands from where 
the Japanese, during hostilities, had shelled the house. I did not have 
access to the remainder of the house because the other apartments 
were occupied by Robbie's son, two grandsons and other tenants. The 
entrance gate now had a new name on it: Ho Tung Gardens, instead 
of The Falls, which was considered unlucky because of the damage 
sustained during the war. 

Robbie arranged to take Phyllis and me to lunch on the second day. I 
had a list of shopping so Phyllis took me to do this as well. After Phyllis 
went home to Kowloon, my cousin Vera and her husband took me to 
another fabulous Chinese lunch and we had long chats and did more 
shopping. 

I wanted to visit the old haunts of Big Wave Bay and Island Bay on 
the D'Agular Peninsula. Robbie told me how to do it by tram and bus 
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so this excursion was completed successfully and I thoroughly enjoyed 
that. When I got to the more remote parts of Hong Kong it was a 
distinct disadvantage not to be able to speak Cantonese and I was 
furious with myself. 

When I went to stay with Phyllis in Kowloon I walked down 
Waterloo Road into Kowloon Tong, my old home suburb. I walked 
slowly, crossing Prince Edward Road, past St Theresa's Church, the 
Maryknoll Convent and Christ Church (where John and I went to 
Sunday school). These were all very familiar landmarks. Then further 
down the road I was delighted to see that the area had not significantly 
changed except there were more houses where vacant land used to be. 
Phyllis told me that Kowloon Tong could not be developed because it 
was in the flight path for planes coming in to land. The noise of the 
aircraft was deafening. The landing wheels were down as they flew 
over and I felt I could almost reach up and touch these monsters. So it 
was, every three minutes. I wondered how people could possibly live 
here. No wonder there was a curfew. 

When I reached my street, Suffolk Road, I walked down and came 
to number four. A high brick wall and high steel gate blocked my view 
of the house but I could see the corner of the roof and felt sure it was 
the same roof, but the old tiles had been replaced. I was tempted to ring 
the bell, but decided against it. Then I noticed a strange construction 
on the pavement where people were coming out. I remembered being 
told that the underground railway line went underneath Suffolk Road, 
so I realised that this construction was an exit for the travellers. I also 
noticed a huge ventilator shaft nearby, but away from the houses. 
This was also part of the railway system. The new Kowloon Tong 
Underground Railway Station was at the far end of the street, so I 
went to see that. Here there was an overpass over the main line and on 
climbing up on that I was delighted to see the familiar railway tunnel in 
the distance, which went through the hills surrounding Kowloon. The 
main line was the Hong Kong to Canton Railway. This continued on 
through to north China and then became the Trans Siberian Railway. 
In the 1930s I heard that a couple of my aunts travelled from Kowloon 
to Europe that way. Apparently it was a primitive and uncomfortable 
journey through China and into the Siberian/Russian section. 

My mother had asked me to ask Robbie if she could come to stay 
again at the end of that year, 1993. She wanted to attend a reunion of 
the Prisoners of War Association. Previously my mother had always 
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stayed with Vic, but the last time my mother went to Hong Kong (the 
time of the cruise) she stayed at Ho Tung Gardens because Vic had 
died. When I spoke to Robbie after dinner on my first night about my 
mother's proposed trip, Robbie appeared not to hear me, so I let it pass 
as there was still time to ask again. The next evening Robbie brought 
up the subject by saying to me, ‘I can't really have your mother here 
because she upsets the servants too much.’ I laughed to myself as I 
realised I wasn't the only person who found her too demanding. 

Later Robbie and I had another conversation about my mother. It 
was concerning the time in 1970 when she was in Hong Kong for the 
launch of her book, Eastern Windows, Western Skies. She had just 
retired from work and I knew she was planning to spend two years 
in Hong Kong researching her next book on the life of her father Sir 
Robert Ho Tung. I had been delighted with the prospect of having her 
out of Australia for such a long period. Robbie said to me in 1993, ‘I 
told her when she wanted to write the biography of Sir Robert I did 
not want her to reveal all the skeletons in the cupboard about the Old 
Man, knowing that she would not leave a stone unturned. However, in 
actual fact I did not mind at all that she wanted to do a biography on 
our father. It would have made interesting reading, but I did not want 
her around in Hong Kong for two years, so I asked Auntie Hesta (his 
wife) to tell her in a motherly way to go back to her children where she 
was needed." 

I cannot describe the shock I got with this news. It made me realise 
that none of my relatives overseas had the least idea of what a bad time 
she was giving me. 
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Grandma Clara's Buddhist Temple the "Tung Lin Kok Yuen’ 
and girls’ school in Happy Valley, Hong Kong, both 


restored after Japanese occupation. Photo: Elspeth Arnold 


Bob Ho, Aunt Phyliss, Vera Hui (Lo) and Rita Khoo (Lo) 


At a dinner for me hosted by Uncle Robbie. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


My Mother's Failing Health 
1994—1995 


HEN 1 WAS in Hong Kong in March 1993 I told Phyllis 

that I was disappointed that so few of our relatives were 

still living there. ‘Well’ she replied, ‘you must go around the 
world to see them.’ I came home with the seed of this project in mind 
and remembered that my aunt Grace had invited me, when she visited 
in 1986, to stay with her in Hemel Hempstead any time I wanted to go 
to Britain. Most of the Gittins cousins had migrated there, and besides 
Grace and her daughter Shirley, Florence, my mother’s youngest sister 
and her family were also there. 

As I was working in the VicWalk office I was entitled to four weeks 
annual leave, so after settling back home from my Hong Kong visit, 
I planned my first trip to the UK for 1994. I decided against going to 
the US on the same trip as Phyllis had suggested. I immediately felt my 
British heritage well up inside me and was delighted that an opportunity 
came for me to see something of ‘good old England’. 

I spent a wonderful four weeks staying with various cousins. They 
showed me ruined castles, abbeys, cathedrals, historical museums, 
Stonehenge and other even older rock formations. John Fisher took me 
to see the restoration of HMS Mary Rose and other naval highlights. 
Some stately homes were also included on the itinerary. Then there 
were Kew Gardens to visit and other beautiful places. When I was 
staying with cousin Wendy she took me around many of these. London 
itself was marvellous with Buckingham Palace, The Mall and The 
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Auntie Florence with ber family Daphne, Wendy, Bob and Richard at 


ber bome in Battle 
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Tower (I did these myself), even the Monopoly board came alive. Grace 
took Shirley, her husband Tony, Phyllis (who was on her annual visit 
to London) and me for a tour of the Cotswolds. We stayed in that area 
for a few days and I found the villages quaint and fascinating. I was 
thoroughly spoilt by everyone. Before leaving, John Fisher took me 
to see Windsor Castle where we were also able to briefly go in to St 
George's Chapel. 

A few weeks before I left for this journey, my mother suddenly said, ‘I 
think I'll go to England." I was mildly surprised, but she was entitled to 
do what she wanted to and had been several times before, staying with 
each of her two sisters in turn. Each week before I left she mentioned it 
to me, but I was too nervous to ask her when she planned to go. As time 
progressed and I had booked my flights, she still did not say what her 
plans were. Then nothing more was said and I assumed she had changed 
her mind, which was what had happened. When I got to Grace's house, 
she said, ‘Your mother wanted to come too this year. What made her 
change her mind?’ I replied that I didn't know. Then she said, ‘I think the 
doctor told her not to go.’ Shirley then piped up, ‘I said to Mum, “I hope 
they won't both be here at the same time" '. I replied to that by saying 
that if she wanted to come when I was here, I would have cancelled 
my trip. ‘England is not big enough for the two of us together.’ When I 
returned to Australia one of the first comments my mother made to me 
was, ‘Why did you suddenly decide to go to England?’ All I could think 
of saying was, ‘Back in 1986 when Auntie Grace was here she invited 
me to go and stay with Shirley, so finally I took up the invitation and she 
treated me to a trip through the Cotswolds. I think she wanted to make 
up for my taking her to Wilsons Promontory." 

On my last full day in the UK I attended the wedding of Grace's step 
granddaughter. (Grace's English second husband had a family by his first 
wife). At the wedding reception, on speaking to the bridegroom’s father, 
John Reeve, I mentioned that I was returning to Australia the following 
day. He was most interested in this information and asked me to wait 
until he found another of his sons, David, who was anxious to migrate 
to Melbourne. In the course of conversation after the introduction 
with David, I invited him to contact me when his plans for arrival in 
Melbourne were completed. He was surprised, but I said I had plenty 
of room in my house. David duly arrived in January 1995 and he came 
to stay while he searched for a job. This was very easy because he is 
a software engineer and he started work two or three weeks after his 
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John Fisher as a guide for the Cutty Sark moored on the Thames 
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arrival. In the meantime he bought himself a small second-hand car and 
met up with friends through his church association, the Church of God. 

During the latter part of 1994, after I returned from the UK, my 
mother's health slowly deteriorated but John and I knew better than 
to mention to her about going into a special accommodation home. 
Just after the new year of 1995, she slipped over one night and did 
not have the strength to drag herself up from the floor and was lying 
beside her walking frame. The walking frame had a position for her 
cordless phone but she did not call for help until the morning. The 
caretaker of the flats came to her aid and got her into bed from where 
she summoned me. To my very great surprise she admitted that she felt 
it was time to go into an establishment that could care for her as she 
was no longer able to live by herself. I settled her into her chair and 
she appeared to be temporarily recovered. The caretaker was a kind 
backstop for the time being. She could move around independently on 
her walking frame and had the usual girls coming to cook her evening 
meals. Within a day I had arranged for a nurse to come to care for her 
for a full twenty-four hours. 

This situation became an emergency and I informed John that she 
had decided herself that she would go to a home. I told him that he and 
Barbara should decide on the particular special accommodation home 
that was most suitable as he knew the financial situation. They looked in 
an area close to their home and mine. This was easy as we live in adjacent 
suburbs. I was then not able to be of much help because I had arranged to 
take my daughter-in-law and the three boys to the Grampians National 
Park for a few days. They had just separated from my son Donald. 

My mother wanted to be near to her flat, which was a long way from 
where we lived, but John was able to overrule this request without 
difficulty whereas I would have had no such luck. My mother had said 
to me, ‘I need to be close to my flat in case I want to go home for a 
visit.’ We knew that would not happen. 

By the time I returned home from the Grampians my mother was settled 
into a home in Box Hill where it was very convenient for us to visit. | was 
able to go at 5 pm every day and stay about half an hour. I would take her 
in a wheelchair into the dining room at 5.30 for their evening meal. My 
hours in the VicWalk office were 9 am to 4 pm on three days a week. 

It was only about a week after my mother settled into her new 
accommodation that David Reeve was due. I said to her the day before, 
‘Tm not able to visit you tomorrow because I have to meet someone who 
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is arriving from England.’ ‘Who is she?’ was the immediate question. 
‘It’s a man and he is related to Auntie Grace's husband John who died, 
you remember?’ ‘What’s his name?', she demanded. ‘David’, I replied. 
She then proceeded with an inquisition of the third degree. 

I had prepared a room for David and he had his own ensuite. The 
flight came in very early the next morning, so he had a full day to 
settle in. He had already registered with some agencies for work so I 
gave him all the messages that had come in and he followed these up 
with appointments for interviews. Most of them were made for the 
following week. Then he contacted some of his friends to meet up with 
them over the coming weekend. 

When I visited my mother the next day, the questions avalanched 
in. ‘Did you meet your visitor?’, "What's his name?’, ‘How old is he?’, 
‘What does he do?', ‘How much does he earn?’ The most unusual one 
was ‘Is he doing your cooking?’ 

Even after David started working he did not appear to want to find 
his own accommodation. I was surprised because he was thirty and 
most young men in his position wanted independence. We then came 
to some agreeable arrangement about his board and lodging, so for 
me it was like starting a new job. This suited me well because I enjoy 
cooking, he was very good company, and it was nice to have the extra 
money, so he stayed on. I tried to interest him in my walking club, but 
he preferred his own friends in his church and they gave him the social 
life that he wanted. Later I invited him to use my home for entertaining 
them when he wanted to. This he occasionally did and appreciated it. 
They were all well-disciplined young people. I also sometimes took 
some of them camping and bushwalking. 

Sometime after David's arrival and the continuing repetition of the 
personal questions about him, I got annoyed with my mother and said, 
*You don't seem to approve of my having David in the house.’ She 
retorted, ‘I don't care what you do.’ It wasn't until then that I began 
to realise she thought I was considering a permanent relationship with 
David. To confirm this idea one day she suddenly said, ‘Barbara (John's 
wife) has done so much for me, I think I'll give her one third of my 
estate.’ I was flabbergasted and deeply hurt but realised that people can 
do whatever they want to with their money. It was no use protesting, 
she always had the last word with me. 

I was still working at home for VicWalk when another issue then 
came up. My mother had always said that her doctor would let her 
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go home to her flat when her legs became stronger. She said, ‘I am 
exercising every night after the staff have completed all their chores and 
all residents are in their rooms. The corridors are quiet and I have them 
to myself. I do my walking exercises then, using my walking frame. My 
legs are definitely getting stronger so I will soon be ready to go home." 
Then one day she suddenly said, ‘When the doctor gives me permission 
to go home, I will need you to go with me to the flat, to be there.' What 
a bombshell ... I fell back on my excuse: ‘I’m still working, you know. 
I have a job.’ Her answer to that was, "They'll let you go to look after 
your mother.’ How could I leave my home and garden? I would never 
be able to see my grandchildren. Anyway I would hate having to nurse 
her. These were my dark thoughts but she persisted with this theme 
each day. 

I knew she would have difficulties in her flat, which she refused to 
accept. She did not realise that her mobility had decreased since she left 
home. Her toilet cubicle was too small for use with a walking frame. 
The bathroom in the home was spacious with plenty of room to swing 
around on the walking frame. She could no longer lift each foot as she 
walked with a shuffle. In her flat there was a step over into her shower 
and a step over to go out onto the balcony. The shower she was using 
in the home was just a smooth walk-in. I felt the only way to convince 
her of her problems was a trial weekend. I did not work in the VicWalk 
office on Mondays or Fridays. I was prepared to give her a trial over 
the four days. My brother might even have refused to move her and 
her necessary furniture for those few days, up and down the seventeen 
floors to her flat. I hadn't actually spoken to him about this plan when 
about the middle of July of 1995 she suffered a severe stroke and was 
admitted to intensive care in Box Hill Hospital. 

The stroke paralysed her left side and she could neither eat nor speak. 
Her feeding was a bottle of emulsion that dripped through a tube into 
her nose, then into her stomach. The nurses had to tie her right hand 
to the bed because she would use it to pull the tube from her nose. 
She was a pathetic sight and it upset me terribly. To think that such a 
dominating woman was reduced to this condition was hard for me to 
take. I continued to visit each day. She was sometimes asleep but while 
I was there she would open her eyes and acknowledge my presence 
with a half smile. I tried to tell her any snippets of news about the 
relatives overseas because they were in touch for news of her, but I was 
uncomfortable talking in monologue. I had been told that one's hearing 
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was not affected by stroke. In the first few days when I felt I had been 
there long enough, I would bend over and say that I was leaving. Her 
reaction was a glare. I felt she was trying to say, ‘You don't have to go 
yet.' So I waited until her eyes tired and she closed them, then I slipped 
away. After a couple of more times like this I just waited until her eyes 
closed before leaving. 

After she had been in Box Hill Hospital for a week or so, the resident 
doctor told me they could keep her there for a maximum of thirty days 
only, then she would need to be moved to a nursing home because 
nursing was the main care she now required. I was asked to nominate 
six nursing homes of my choice from a list provided. The hospital 
would then register her name with these nursing homes and they would 
be obliged to notify them when a bed became available. This system 
was to make sure that we were satisfied with the type of care provided. 
She would then be moved by ambulance to the nursing home. In the 
meantime they would make a surgical incision into her stomach so that 
the bottle of emulsion could be connected directly. Nursing home staffs 
are familiar with feeding patients like this. I had a discussion with John 
about visiting the nursing homes on the list provided and we divided 
them up between us for inspection, choosing what we felt were the 
most suitable six. When we were sure of our choices we had to give 
each of the nursing homes personal details of our mother as well as for 
us, the next-of-kin. 

Events then came to a head. The day the surgery for the feeding bottle 
was performed was on Tuesday 8 August 1995. That same day a bed in 
one of the nursing homes of our choice became available. The hospital 
kept me up-to-date with the news and my mother was moved to the 
nursing home the next day. This had to be done to secure the bed. I went 
to see her in the nursing home at the usual time of 5 pm. She was lying in 
the foetal position and appeared to me to be almost unconscious. In the 
meantime my brother and his wife had gone to Mt Buller for a week's 
skiing — a booking they had at their ski lodge. While I was at the nursing 
home, the sister called the doctor and I was able to give him all the details 
he asked for. After he examined my mother he said, *Her condition is 
quite serious as she has shown no signs of recovery since the stroke a 
month before.’ I thanked him for coming and then left myself. I was 
completely satisfied with the nursing care she was receiving. 

The next morning the telephone rang at about 7.30. It was the 
sister at the nursing home. I felt sure she was going to tell me that my 
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mother had died. However, instead she said, ‘Your mother has had 
a good night. She is now wide awake and has talked to me. She also 
wanted to be propped up.’ All I could say was, ‘Thank you, that's good 
news, she hasn't spoken since her stroke. I will be in to see her late this 
afternoon.’ 

When I got there, unbelievably, she was sitting up in bed and greeted 
me. I showed her two cards that had just arrived in the mail and told 
her who had sent them. She answered, "That's nice.’ There was a shelf 
on which to put them. I told her how well she was looking and gave 
her news about the family, then continued about my next walk. To me 
it seemed an eternity since I had chatted to her like this. She kept asking 
me the time. I was beginning to wonder how I was going to get away, 
when finally I said, ‘I have to go now, I am going to a meeting tonight." 
(This was quite true as there was something on in my clubrooms that 
I wanted to go to). She then smiled and said, “Thank you for coming.’ 
I couldn't believe my ears. Thinking back to the years of my weekly 
visits, taking food for the evening meal, all she ever said on my departure 
into the lift was, “Goodbye. When are you coming again?” 

Later in the evening after I got back from my club rooms the sister 
telephoned me to tell me that she had called the doctor because my 
mother had made a turn for the worse. At that moment the doctor 
was in attendance and she was unconscious. He thought the end 
was approaching. I debated about going to her but decided not to. | 
felt there was no point in making the effort if she was unconscious. 
The condition could have dragged on all night. I was called early the 
following morning to be told that she died at about midnight. 

I left it until 8 am before giving the news to my brother at the ski 
lodge. We had previously made arrangements with an undertaker so 
the sister at the nursing home dealt with contacting them. My brother 
then gave me a list of overseas telephone numbers, email addresses, and 
fax numbers to notify the relatives overseas. I had many of the contacts 
myself. Then he said he and Barbara would not be returning from the 
snow fields until Sunday the 13th. (This was Friday morning 11 August 
1995). I also had to contact my mother's friend Geoff Blainey who, some 
time before, had been asked by her to give a eulogy. Although he was 
going overseas on 16 August, he said he could give us two hours on 15 
August. I made many telephone calls and in the afternoon went to the 
undertakers to make the arrangements for 15 August. This turned out 
to be very difficult for me because John and Barbara had not discussed 
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with me exactly how they wanted things done. Fortunately the woman 
I spoke to said they had a 24 hour service and arrangements could be 
changed. When I telephoned John again at the ski lodge at 5 pm (to 
give him time to get back from the ski fields), what I had arranged 
was not at all what they wanted because unknown to me, they wanted 
a memorial service at her flat. The cremation was to go ahead at the 
time that I arranged, which was 9 am on that Tuesday, the 15th, but 
the funeral parlour was not required for the funeral service later in the 
day. The newspaper notices that I had worked out with the woman 
then had to be completely changed. I left John to do this because of the 
change of venue. 

I had spoken to my mother's two sisters Grace and Florence, and her 
two sisters-in-law, but we did not know her brother Robbie's number 
so I faxed his daughter Min. She responded with a return fax after 
trying to telephone (my phone was engaged continuously and of course 
John was not at home). 

John and I arranged a brief funeral service for noon on 15 August 1995 
at the flat after checking arrangements with Geoff Blainey. After John 
welcomed the guests my Uniting Church minister gave a prayer, then 
Geoff Blainey spoke very nicely to the gathered group. Many doctors, 
my mother's former colleagues, and other friends came, as did some of 
my friends. Jessie Lalor, who had worked in the pathology office with 
my mother for sixteen years was a great help with the organisation. 
Barbara had arranged refreshments to be brought in, so all went well. 
At about 12.30 pm just when the speeches had concluded, RAAF jets 
screamed by in a fly-past to commemorate the fiftieth anniversary of 
VP Day and I felt this was an appropriate diversion. As mentioned 
before, my mother's flat was on the seventeenth floor of the building so 
we had a brief and close view of the display. 

After all the guests had left, John contacted the appropriate estate 
agent who came around and we asked that the flat be put on the market 
as soon as possible for a private sale. Because the owners of these 
particular flats formed a company and the owners were shareholders 
in that company, there were certain rules and restrictions governing the 
transfer of flats. 

My sister-in-law Barbara and I then met each Friday for a few 
weeks and sorted out all the disposable goods. We then divided up the 
furniture between us and our families, and after the removalists came 
the flat was ready to be sold. 
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My mother Jean Gittins on the balcony of ber apartment 


"Domain Park’ overlooking the Royal Botanic Gardens 


Courtesy The Age 


John and my son Andrew were made co-executors of the will. Even 
though my mother had expressed a wish to give Barbara one third of 
her estate, nothing had been done about this because she had only 
expressed this desire verbally in the last few months of her life. Her 
previous will was the one that stood. In it she had divided her estate 
into two portions, but the rider stated that each half had to be held in 
trust for the lifetimes of John and me. During each of our lifetimes, 
John and I were to receive the interest generated from the assets for 
our personal use. The estate would then revert to our children on our 
individual deaths. Andrew and I are executors of our share of the trust 


fund. When I heard this news I said to John, ‘I can't understand why 
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she did this because she never approved of the adoptions. Why did she 
want the money kept for them?’ John answered, ‘She did this when you 
were going out with that American. She didn't want her money going 
off to America." I was astounded. I never went out with the American 
bushwalker. We just went on trips together with my walking club when 
he did not know his way around Victoria. He had originally contacted 
me when he first arrived in Melbourne because my name was printed 
on a walking program which he managed to see, giving details of the 
walk I was leading the following weekend. Again I was saddened that 
she felt so strongly about the possibility of my remarriage. 
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Life after Mother 
From 1995 


ITH THE HEAVY burden of filial piety lifted from my 

shoulders I felt I was able to start a new life. It was also 

comforting to know that although my inheritance was tied 
up in a trust, I was to receive an annual income from the interest derived 
by it. At the time of hearing the will, I had no idea what the estate 
amounted to, but there was no need to know because I was managing 
quite well on my own income. I was still working for VicWalk and I 
had superannuation from teaching for fifteen years. 

David Reeve was still with me and my work in the VicWalk office 
in my house continued for another year before the executive started 
looking for independent premises. About this time I began to appreciate 
my house and property. Before this, when I was teaching full-time and 
going away at weekends with bushwalking, it had all been rather a 
burden. I started taking an interest in the garden and spent time and 
energy on new plants and growing vegetables. 

From this time I began to travel a little more, having already 
experienced Hong Kong in 1993 and the UK in 1994. It was most 
convenient to have David in the house when I went away on these trips. 
In 1996 I spent six weeks in the United States. By then it was obvious 
that my income due to my inheritance was increasing. The first stop was 
to San Diego to see my mother's older sister Irene who had persistently 
asked me to go to visit her. Her daughter Junie with husband Walter 
were nearby and they took me to spend a weckend at the resort town 
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With Aunt Irene are ber daughter Junie, son in law Walter Dandliker and 


Junie's two sons and their wives in San Diego, 2000 


Phoebe and Howard with their two St Bernard dogs on 


their avocado orchard, Vista, California 
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of Palm Desert. Irene came with us. We took the aerial lift to the nearby 
mountain and enjoyed the cool air and beautiful views. There were also 
opportunities to walk in the forests here. 

Also not far away in Vista were my cousin Phoebe and her husband 
Howard. They had retired to an avocado orchard and I spent a few 
days with them too. Howard had been an academic at the University 
of California, Los Angeles, during his working life. Phoebe's hobby 
was breeding Saint Bernard dogs. When I visited they had three of the 
most gorgeous, affectionate, huge dogs. All had won first-class banners 
at obedience and breeding contests. When I gave any one of them 
attention, she would lift her paws onto my knees and out would come 
a large dribbling tongue to lick my face. 

After getting back to San Diego I then flew to Michigan to catch 
up with the Bevier family; Maurice and Euler Bevier and their four 
children, daughters Janine and Maurine, and the two boys. They were 
an American family who had lived nearby to us for several years in 
Melbourne when my children were young. Maurice Bevier's work 
had brought him to Australia. At that time Janine was a university 
student and did babysitting for us. Maurice was now retired and the 
family were back in the US. In 1996, Janine, with her husband Larry 
and daughter Ellen took me for a holiday from Michigan right across 
the northern United States to the Rockies where we stayed in several 
national parks including Glacier NP and Yellowstone NP, before 
finishing up in Colorado Springs. This was a great trip. 

My next stop was to San Francisco where my cousin Min met me 
at the airport and took me to Uncle Robbie's flat where he happened 
to be staying while on a business trip. We stayed in the flat overnight 
after a sumptuous Chinese dinner and then the next day Min took me 
to her home in Palo Alto. We did a day walk with the local branch 
of the Sierra Club, of which she is a member, then after that she took 
me to Yosemite National Park where she had booked five-star hotel 
accommodation. We walked throughout the park during those days. 
Finally on the way to the airport for me to go home we called in to see 
a famous Californian Redwood forest. I had been thoroughly spoiled 
throughout my travels through the USA and it was all wonderful. 

In 1998 I went again to the UK to see all my cousins who lived there, 
but as well, joined HF Holidays, a commercial company that organised 
extended walking tours in the United Kingdom. It was possible to book 
onto these before leaving Melbourne. I went on two of their organised 
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In 1997 I visited Marion and Donald Low 


in Sydney. They took me to the Blue 


Mountains where they have a holiday retreat 


tours. The first was three day-walks in the region of Lands End, where we 


stayed in a local hotel. The second of these took me to Scotland for the West 


Highland Way, described in Appendix One (viii). On my way to Glasgow 


where I was to meet the walking group 


I called in to stay with cousin Peter 


Hall and his wife Betty who live in Heswal near Liverpool. It was a long 


time since Pete had taught me how to 
rented house in North Balwyn when h 


play cricket in the driveway of our 


first came to school in Australia. 


While in Heswal Betty and her mother took me to visit Chester, which 


is nearby. Chester is an interesting city 


y that thrived during the industrial 


revolution, but has a much longer history. I was delighted when we walked 


right around on top of the Roman wal 


which encircled the old city. 


After the HF group had walked the West Highland Way we were in 


Fort William. Then Peter’s brother M 
a week's tour of the Highlands of Scc 
only did we walk partly up one of t 


ike and his wife Didi took me for 
xtland, which I also enjoyed. Not 
heir *Munroe's but also around a 


beautiful lake. We also took in the interesting Inverue Gardens on the 
west coast of Scotland. These gardens enjoy the advantage of the warm 
Gulf Stream, so can support temperate vegetation. Before the first of 
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the HF Holidays walks, there was time to fit in a few days on the canals 
with John and Margaret Fisher. Their son Ian came along too to help 
with the work of passing through the many locks, and this was an 
enjoyable new experience for me. On this visit to Britain I was again 
based with Aunt Grace and Shirley and Tony in Hemel Hempstead, 
but also fitted in a visit to Vivienne in Cardiff, Ann and Philip in Bath 
and Wendy and Richard in Kingston. When visiting Aunt Florence and 
Uncle KC in Battle I stayed in a B&B. While I was in the UK I was also 
delighted to be able to accept an invitation from Alistair and Florence 
Urie to visit them in Paris. Alistair is one of Barbara and Ralph Urie's 
sons. They had two young children but fitted me into their flat for a 
weekend when they took me all around the great city and surrounds. 

In 2000 I booked a trip to Canada. I was longing to see the Aurora 
Borealis amid the snow and ice in Yellowknife, the capital of the 
province of North West Territories. I had as well booked a dog-sled 
trip through an ice valley on Baffin Island, but sadly had to cancel 
this because of last-minute illness. Instead I was able to spend nine 
days in Yellowknife staying at a B&B. Yellowknife is on the shore of 
Great Slave Lake, but when I was there in March the lake was frozen 
over. Each night I was able to walk onto the lake, view the magnificent 
displays of the aurora and to take photographs. This exercise was most 
difficult because of the intense cold, setting up the camera on its tripod, 
trying to focus on the distant flashes in the sky, and manually operate 
the time exposures with frozen fingers and head torch so that I could 
read my watch. Each setting had four different exposure times. I felt 
sure nothing would come out as I envisaged the light from my torch 
would ruin the lot. It seemed a labour of love because I repeated this 
exercise on several nights. The film was not processed until after I got 
back to Melbourne. I did, however, buy some prints from a Japanese 
girl who held an exhibition of her photographs that she had taken over 
a period of two months. My own shots came out as well as I could have 
expected. I was once again delighted to be among the snow and ice and 
found it most difficult to resist the temptation to join the locals in some 
cross-country skiing in this perfect setting of vast snow fields. For me it 
was just not worth the risk of another broken leg. 

While in Canada I stayed with cousins Rita and Rudy Khoo and Bob 
and Greta Ho. Both couples live in Vancouver. I was most envious of 
them living so close to the beautiful Rocky Mountains. After Yellowknife 
I flew to Michigan to see Euler Bevier again, then went to St Catharines to 
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/ with cousin Alan Jex and his wife Kathy. While I was there, they took 


me for a visit to Niagara Falls. Alan is my age and we spent much time to- 
gether during our childhood in Hong Kong. From St Catharines I contin- 
ued to New York to stay with cousin Frances and her husband Hasram. 
Frances has a most responsible job with the United Nations Organisation. 
She is Aunt Rene's daughter (Rene is one of my father's younger sisters) 
and was born just after John and I originally left Hong Kong. 

I flew for a brief stay in San Diego again, to call on Aunt Irene 
and Junie and Walter, then to Phoebe and Howard at their avocado 
orchard. This time the delicious avocados were ready and waiting to 
be eaten. Then I called briefly on Min in Palo Alto, after which I flew 
across the Pacific to stay a few days with Aunt Phyllis in Hong Kong 
before getting home. It was again a fantastic trip. 

In 2003 I went again to the UK on the invitation of cousin Bryan 
Bliss, Aunt Phyllis’s son who was born in 1941 just before I left Hong 
Kong to come to Austral 


It was the occasion of Phyllis's ninetieth 
birthday on 30 June. I went for a month and stayed with various 
relatives including Wendy and Richard, who took me to their cottage in 
West Wales. This is a delightful area and we did a few trips to various 


In 2004 Min and I took a wildflower tour in Western Australia. 


Here we are admiring Banksia cocinea. 
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parts of that coast. Later I also went to stay with John Reeve, David's 
father, in Norwich. It was nice to be with all of them. 

Sometime during the following year 2004, while in conversation with 
my school group friend Elspeth Arnold, she asked me when I was going 
to China. I had already mentioned that I thought I would like to go but 
that I had hoped that one of my cousins would go with me. For various 
reasons this had not happened but it was suggested to me that I could 
easily go on my own with one of the tour groups. Elspeth immediately said 
that she would like to go too, and how about if we did that together? We 
then found that the Australian company Helen Wong’s Tours would suit 
us so we planned our trip for 2005. This tour took three weeks, taking in 
Beijing with all its magnificent ancient buildings and the Great Wall, and 
then Sian where we inspected the site of the terracotta warriors. After 
that we flew to the western rural cities of Kunming and Guilin. These 
cities remained in free China during World War II and where some of my 
relations at that time had managed to reach. Then to complete the tour 
we visited the beautiful city of Hangzhou and finally Shanghai. Elspeth 
was a wonderful companion throughout, in fact kept a close eye on me 
when I tended to become separated from the tour group. This type of 
travel was a new experience for me. 

Before this trip I had made plans to stay one week in Hong Kong 
before returning home because I had become interested in doing some 
research into Buddhism. I still have cousins living in Hong Kong. We 
did this and I was delighted to introduce Elspeth to my birthplace 
and heritage, it is so different to Australia. My cousins Vera and Min 
showed us around as well as taking us to several lunches. Vera's son 
Daniel Hui and his wife Tara hosted us to a very special dinner. Aunt 
Phyllis also took us to lunch in Kowloon. The restaurant chefs in Hong 
Kong are superb, and I have not tasted nicer food anywhere else in the 
world. I have not continued with my research into Buddhism, despite 
the help that I received from my friends and relatives in Hong Kong. I 
am disappointed in myself for not persevering, but the subject is huge 
and I feel it is quite beyond my capabilities. I would need to spend 
much more time in research than I can give at present. Perhaps that 
may be a project for the future. 

Because there was another birthday party for Phyllis in June 2006, I 
went again to London. This time I rented an apartment in London, and 
visited various s people from there. 

On this occasion, after being in the UK and before coming home, I 
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decided to accept an invitation to go to Europe to visit a friend Roland 
Schreiber in Liechtenstein. | had met Roland through working in 
the VicWalk office many years before. He had been several times to 
Australia where I was able to help him with information and maps on 
our country. He took me into two beautiful areas of nearby Switzerland. 
In one we hiked on a mountain slope and got some beautiful views and 
I also received some much needed exercise; the other was right up to 
a mountain top in an aerial cabin. Here we could see into Germany 
and Austria with the Upper Rhine flowing below us. Liechtenstein was 
just across the River Rhine. While Roland was at work I was able to 
explore this tiny principality and as well spend a whole day at their 
most interesting museum. I was fascinated by their history and was 
delighted to discover that they are still a monarchy. 

After Liechtenstein I took trains to Paris to stay with Alistair and 
Florence Urie and their children and had a lovely time with them. 
They had moved from the flat they were in when I last visited and 
this time were living in a four-storey apartment. Paris was celebrating 
the mid-summer festival and the River Seine was transformed into a 
beach holiday resort. As well, many of their famous buildings were 
spectacularly lit up at night. Alistair drove us around the city so that I 
could see these. 

My leg injuries have caused me to slow right down from my 
bushwalking and camping experiences. | endeavour to keep in touch 
with my friends in the VMTC by joining in some of the social activities, 
but gradually there are newer and younger members of the club whom 
I do not know. In 2007 I could still help to look after one of the hash 
houses on the ‘100K in 24 Hour’ walks, which I thoroughly enjoyed 
doing and I had also been able to keep up with conducting the map 
reading and navigation courses when there was enough interest for 
them. Although on the earlier courses I was able to conduct all the field 
trips myself, later, after | suffered my injuries I had considerable help 
from Helen Geddes, Chris Sewell, Dave Miller, Greg Dennis and Derek 
McDougall for the field trips. 

Up until 2007 I was also still able to continue the annual weekend 
activities of the Friends of Wyperfeld National Park. Conservation 
work and camping in that lovely remote area are still one of my most 
cherished experiences. For over thirty years the annual reunion of such 
a group of dedicated people has been a most rewarding and enjoyable 
experience. During this period over the course of eighteen years I 
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was responsible for planning the Friends’ group annual gathering in 
the park. Early in each year I would contact the Ranger-in-Charge 
to organise activities for the coming June weekend. I would visit the 
area, staying with Frank and Joan Noelker in Rainbow. Because of 
the distance of Wyperfeld from Melbourne and the necessity to plan 
for three days of useful activities, it was not possible to have a detailed 
discussion with the ranger without spending some time with him. Frank 
would come out to the park with me to talk over and inspect some of 
the urgent jobs that needed to be done. I always felt it was important 
to keep people busy during the project weekend because it took effort 
and expense to travel this long distance from home. The Friends 
would lose interest and stop coming if meaningful activities were not 
provided. I have relied on the support of key members of the Victorian 
National Parks Association such as Geoff Durham, Geoff Edwards, 
Ivor Chalkley, Ian Ross, the late Frank Noelker, the late Tim Davies 
and the many dedicated rangers to keep my own enthusiasm fired. I 
was greatly honoured by the Victorian Friends Network Committee 
when they presented me with the Best Friend Award for 1999. 

Early in 2007 my daughter Alison moved into my house as she 
started a new full-time reception job in a suburb nearby. Her three 
sons were grown up and she left them in her own home, which is 
approximately 60 kilometres east of Melbourne. She has been going 
home at weekends to check on things there, but it is helpful for me to 
have her here on week days. 

I'm sure Margaret will always live in Apollo Bay. It is Barry's home 
town and they love their property of 18 acres. Their son Alistair has 
come to Melbourne to study and work, but daughter Sylvie is doing her 
tertiary studies ‘off-campus’ from their home. Apollo Bay has developed 
into a favourite tourist destination in Victoria and there are plenty of 
employment opportunities. It is a very pretty resort with a beautiful 
ocean beach on the Victorian south-west coast and is surrounded by 
the hills of the Otway Ranges. There are many walking opportunities 
along the cliff tops and in the forested hills. The Great Ocean Road 
runs through the town, and this is an important destination for overseas 
tourists. 

Andrew, who remains unmarried, has moved back to Melbourne 
from living in Sydney. He continues with his engineering career in the 
transport industry. He is also very ably managing my mother's estate, 
and my financial position is ‘comfortable’. He visits me frequently, 
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doing much of the heavy work around the house and in the garden. 

Donald has remarried a delightful Thai girl, she likes to be known as 
Noi but her real name is Soontaree Tangbuttarawong. She has obtained 
her permanent visa, has attended English speaking classes (progressing 
very well) and finds part-time work in their neighbourhood. We are all 
in touch with each other. 

At the end of 2006, after he had been with me for nearly twelve 
years, David Reeve bought himself a house and moved out of mine. In 
a way life for me became simpler and easier but I missed him. 

In the middle of 2007 I had my sixth fracture so I have been further 
slightly disabled. This injury has not healed as quickly as the others. 

My family are all well and the grandchildren are growing up. In 
this year 2009, my two older children have celebrated their fiftieth 
birthdays and six out of the eight grandchildren have reached twenty- 
one. Most of the grandchildren are settled into careers. 

Now, in 2009, Lam 79 and sincerely hope I do not become so disabled 
that I am forced to move. My last broken leg has finally healed. My 
vegetable garden is thriving, the avocado tree is just beginning to bear 
fruit and I have a bed of magnificent asparagus. The water restrictions 
are quite a problem but I have installed rainwater tanks that should 
ease these difficulties. Most of my native trees and plants, which I have 
nurtured for about twenty-five years, are doing quite well despite the 
severe lack of rainfall. Some of the special ones from interstate have not 
survived and different species which should give continuous flowering 
for most of the year have not done so. However, on the whole with 
extra watering, which will now be possible with my tank water, and 
hopefully with an easing of the drought, the situation will improve. The 
native flowers are great for attracting birds, several species of parrots 
being the most colourful. 

I realise at my age that there is much to think about in keeping a 
large property. I like to feel I still have accommodation available for 
family who wish to visit and stay, and particularly for my numerous 
relatives and friends who live interstate and overseas. Therefore there 
is little incentive to *downsize' at present so long as my health remains 
reasonable enough for me to keep the garden going. 
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While in Perth I met up with Alison Kennedy 


(King) and Julie Dickenson (Adams). Julie was 


one of my bridesmaids. 
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Henry and Jeannie Tuck (Jones). 


Jeannie was one of my bridesmaids. 
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Didi and Michael Hall at home in Farnham 
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Aunt Phyllis and Vivienne relaxing outside Vivienne's home in Cardiff, Wales 


"eter and Betty Hall in tbeir garden in Heswal 


Babs and self at a function in London 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


People in My Life 


I will now briefly refer to tbe people who 
have been significant in my life, to bring this 
narrative to the present time. 


My Brother John Gittins and his Wife Barbara 


John, after leaving Geelong Grammar School where he had developed 
an interest in the outdoors and bird watching, undertook the three year 
course for the Diploma of Forestry at the Victorian School of Forestry, 
Creswick. Graduating from the course in 1956, he joined the Forests 
Commission of Victoria as a forest officer. After three years full-time 
work in which he was able to experience and enjoy much of Victoria’s 
mountain forest areas in their original state, he returned to study at 
Melbourne University where he undertook the BSc Forestry course 
on a part-time basis. During his final year of the course in 1963, he 
married Barbara Gibson, the sister of one of his forestry colleagues, 
Brian Gibson. 

From 1964 to 1968, he was employed by the Forests Commission as 
a Forest Officer, first at Corryong Forest District and then Neerim Forest 
District, the commission provided housing for him and his young family 
at Corryong, then at Noojee. In 1968 John was awarded a scholarship 
to Melbourne University to undertake postgraduate study of aerial 
photography and photo interpretation, a subject only in its infancy for 
the forestry profession at the time. In 1971 he resigned from the Forests 
Commission and established his own consulting business providing 
forestry and environmental services, also pursuing postgraduate 
studies at Melbourne University. In 1972, he was appointed Lecturer in 
Forestry at the university, a position he held for four years after which 
he returned to full-time consulting. 
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Barbara and John with their young family 


Forestry and environmental consulting provided an interesting 
and varied career for John. Experience included many projects for 
government, local government, large and small companies, and work 
on mining projects in all Australian States for companies such as 
BHP, Western Mining, CRA, and the Ranger Environmental Inquiry. 
He worked on international projects in Asia, South-East Asia, the 
Pacific Islands, and Africa. Clients included the World Bank, Asian 
Development Bank, United Nations, and Australian Aid. He is now 
retired from consulting, but still managing his own forestry projects. 

John and Barbara have five children, the four eldest are married and 
all have children. Jeanine, the eldest has a daughter, Hannah and two 
sons Michael and Timothy. Peter, the elder son and second in the family 
has two boys, Riley and William. Robert, the younger son and third 
in the family also has two boys, Cody and Jack. Catherine, the second 
daughter and fourth in the family has a daughter, Miwa. All these 
children with their families live in Melbourne within close proximity 
of John and Barbara. 
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Sally, the youngest in John and Barbara's family has ‘taken the robe’ 
and become a Buddhist nun. Her Buddhist name is Tenzin Jampa. Sally 
was ordained by the Dalai Lama at Dharamsala in India. Following 
her ordination, she gained the opportunity to visit Hong Kong with her 
Buddhist mentor, Lama Zopa Rinpoche. While in Hong Kong, she was 
ableto meet some of our relatives and visit the Buddhist monastery. (This 
monastery has emanated from the Buddhist temple, girls’ orphanage 
and school established in Happy Valley by my grandmother Clara Ho 
Tung, already described.) In July 2008 Sally was offered a position to 
assist in the management and upkeep of Lama Zopa Rinpache’s house 
and garden at Aptos in California, USA. She accepted the position and 
is enjoying her Buddhist life in California. She may be there for five 
years, the period of her USA Visa. 

Now living in retirement, John and Barbara play social tennis twice 
a week at Kooyong Tennis Club. They were active downhill skiers, 
belonging to a ski club at Mount Buller. Now only John skis, Barbara 
having retired from the sport due to injuries and wishing to maintain 
her tennis activities in the longer term. John now often skis with a 
group of ‘geriatric’ skiers, some being his tennis-playing colleagues. 
They have skied overseas on several occasions in Canada and Japan 
during the Australian summer. Barbara’s main interests are the garden, 
entertaining her children and grandchildren, and enjoying their beach 
house at Rye on the Mornington Peninsula. John busies himself with 
computing, digital photography, and improvements to their Rye holiday 
house. 


Mary King and Her Three Daughters 


I have described Gordon King's adventures after he escaped from 
Japanese occupied Hong Kong in 1942, and how eventually Mary was 
able to meet up with him in India in early 1945. Mary and Gordon 
then flew to Chungking to wait for the cessation of hostilities. 

At the Japanese capitulation in 1945 Gordon and Mary returned 
to Hong Kong. Gordon, on his return to Britain in 1944, had been 
appointed a Leiutenant-Colonel with the RAMC (Royal Army Medical 
Corps). In Hong Kong during the reoccupation he was the assistant 
director of the medical service of the military government. After this 
period Gordon resumed his former position as Dean of the Medical 
Faculty and Professor of Obstetrics and Gynaecology. Mary, having 
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been with him since leaving Australia, was involved in the planning 
and setting up of the Harcourt health centres for mothers and children 
in the colony. 

At the end of 1946 Mary and Gordon came to Melbourne to be 
reunited with their daughters. I did not see them on this occasion as 
by then my mother was in Melbourne. After their final short holiday 
at Lorne the family returned to Perth in Scotland. Alison was ready 
to start university and went to St Andrews to study French and 
English. Margaret and Ellen went to the Perth Academy to finish their 
schooling. While Gordon returned to his position at the Hong Kong 
University, Mary stayed with the girls in Scotland until they finished 
school. Margaret decided on a medical course so she went to Hong 
Kong to begin that in 1948. Mary and Ellen stayed another two years 
in Scotland so that Ellen could finish school before they both went to 
Hong Kong for Ellen to begin her medical course. 

One of my grandfather Sir Robert's first projects after the war was to 
fund the building of the Lady Ho Tung Hall, a girls' residential hostel 
attached to the university. When this was completed Mary King was 
asked to be its first warden. The position entailed, for the King family, 
to live in an attached flat, which was most convenient for them. 

Alison had remained in Scotland. She graduated with an MA from 
St Andrews, obtained a Dip Ed from Cambridge and then taught in 
London. 

Margaret graduated in medicine in 1954 and returned to work at the 
Glasgow Royal Hospital. Later in 1956, when her parents went to Perth 
in Australia she followed and became a junior doctor in the university 
medical faculty. In 1959 Margaret returned to Glasgow for further 
studies and met Albert Baikie whom she married. Ellen graduated from 
her medical course in 1955 and remained in Hong Kong to work in the 
local hospitals, Tsan Yuk and Queen Mary. She had met midshipman 
Richard (Dick) Tulip RAN in 1949 and they corresponded for seven 
years. In 1956 they decided to marry and this took place in England 
when Dick went to the UK for his Navigation Specialisation Course. 

In 1955 Gordon King was invited by the Western Australian 
government to become the foundation Dean of Medicine in the new 
Faculty of Medicine at the University of Western Australia. In September 
1956 Gordon and Mary went to Perth to set up a new home and the 
challenges of a new Medical School. Mary had been to Scotland to sell 
her house and Gordon had tidied up his work in Hong Kong. 
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Eventually all the family came to Australia. Alison came out first to 
Melbourne to teach but eventually went to her parents in Perth. 

In 1963 Margaret and Albert came to Melbourne when Albert took 
a position in the Department of Medicine in St Vincent's Hospital. Later 
Albert received an invitation to set up the Department of Medicine in the 
new medical school in Tasmania. By then they had a daughter and a son. 
In 1975 when Albert took sabbatical leave they went to England where 
sadly Albert suffered a severe heart attack. He did not fully recover and 
died a few months later in England. Margaret took the two children back 
to Hobart where they had been happy in school and she continued her 
work in haematology. She has remained living in Hobart. 

Ellen was a typical navy wife with various homes in Australia and 
overseas. Much of the time her husband was away at sea. She and Dick 
have two sons and a daughter, they finally were able to settle down in 
Canberra and eventually in 1981 Dick came out of the navy, retiring 
as a captain. 

When Alison went to live in Perth to be near her parents, she became 
a lecturer in the English department of the university. In 1964 she 
married Geoff Kennedy, who was a lawyer and a Rhodes Scholar. Geoff 
later became a QC, after which he advanced to being Chief Justice of 
Western Australia. 

I was extremely saddened when in 1967, at age 70, Mary King 
suffered a massive cerebral haemorrhage in the departure lounge at 
Perth airport and died there. This was a huge shock to her family and 
friends. 

The girls have chosen to continue living in their respective Australian 
cities, namely Alison in Perth, Margaret in Hobart and Ellen in 
Canberra. In retirement, Gordon married a longstanding family friend 
Chiu Bek To. 


Bill and Margaret Rose 


As our children were growing up, Bill and Margaret Rose continued to 
give Stewart and me help and advice with all aspects of their upbringing. 
After Stewart's death I found their support and counselling particularly 
helpful. I always felt they were there for me. 

I took as much interest as I could in their three daughters, Catherine, 
Alison and Elizabeth. Cathie and Libby are both medical doctors and 
Alie has an agricultural science degree. Cathie and Alie married doctors 
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Peter Shaw and Richard Stawell while Libby is an ear, nose and throat 
surgeon. 

Sadly, not long after Bill and Margaret celebrated their fiftieth 
wedding anniversary Bill's health deteriorated and he died after a 
long illness. Margaret devotedly and lovingly nursed him through this 
time. I have recently had the great pleasure of attending Margaret's 
ninetieth birthday at Alie and Richard's home. She has eight lovely 
grandchildren. 


Barbara and Ralph Urie 


When Barbara and Ralph were first married in 1948 they lived in rental 
accommodation until they were able to finish building their own house 
in North Balwyn. The house was ready for them to move to in 1951 
when they joined the East Kew Presbyterian Church. This was the year 
before Stewart and I did. They too had been quickly caught up in the 
administration of the church as a Sunday school teacher (Barbara) and 
member of the board of management (Ralph), then shortly afterwards 
Ralph became an elder. 

Their two elder children Cathie and John are older than ours, but 
their third child David is Alison's age, then their fourth, Alistair, is 
Margaret's age, and their fifth, Nic, is a little older than Andrew. 

Our families were involved in the same kindergarten, Bellevue, as 
well as Sunday school and church. Barbara, the ever-thoughtful and 
helpful person that she was, was quick to see that I had almost no help 
with the children and became as a ‘sister’ to me. Hence from 1958 
when we moved to our present home, which was near to where they 
lived, she has been the greatest support I could ever have hoped to 
have. My narrative has described much of this and the happy times our 
families have had together, particularly while we were on holidays. 

Ralph and Barbara have recently both died. Ralph died after a 
short illness in December 2007, and Barbara, who suffered from lung 
cancer although she did not smoke a single cigarette in her life, had 
been diagnosed in mid-2006. She was under intense treatment but with 
determination was able to nurse Ralph at home to the end. She gave up 
her own fight in July 2008. 

I have been tremendously saddened by the loss of these two close 
friends. 
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Barbara and Ralph Urie. They took me on a trip through the Pilbara, 


Western Australia in 1997. 


I would also like to mention two other couples in this section as we 
were all good friends. They too were members of East Kew Presbyterian 
Church and who were also most supportive in the years when my 
children were growing up. They were Val and Don Howat, now both 
deceased. Val was particularly helpful when my children were babies 
and very young, there were many times when I left them with her so 
that I could pursue certain commitments. Val and Don and their family 
were also part of the original Wilsons Promontory Wallaby Lodge 
group. 

The other couple is Caroline and Bill Cockram who often came 


to my rescue when help was most needed. An added help from the 


Cockrams was because their three daughters attended PLC when 
Alison and Margaret were there. Although the Cockrams moved away 
from our area we still meet up from time to time and they and their 


family are well. 
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Off the Beaten Track — Some 
Memorable Walks 


1 now would like to record some of the most memorable walks 
I've experienced with the Victorian Mountain Tramping Club. All 
the following walks have been with this club except the long-distance 
walk in Scotland,‘The West Highland Way’, which was with a 
commercial organization, HF Holidays. This organisation specialises 
in bushwalking and is based in the United Kingdom. 


(i) New Zealand, Land of the Long White Cloud 

In 1985 a group of eight from the VMTC left Melbourne on Christmas 
Day and arrived in Auckland that night. We rented an eight-seater van 
and walked in five national parks. As mentioned before, this trip led by 
Chris Sewell, was the highlight of my walking career. 

It took us most of the first day to reach Mt Egmont National Park and 
to settle in to the lodge type accommodation provided. We had brought 
dehydrated food with us from Melbourne because of the Boxing Day 
holiday on arrival and the probability of finding shops closed. This was 
the case, but we passed fresh fruit stalls on the way to the national park 
so were delighted to stock up with apples, oranges and lots of kiwi 
fruit. The first walk in Mt Egmont National Park was a strenuous day- 
walk to the summit of Mt Egmont. This mountain has permanent snow 
and we were told before we started that we could reach the crater, but 
we would need crampons to go to the summit. When we arrived at the 
crater we found that the snow to the summit had been softened by the 
warmth of the sun and we could get footholds, so we made the top 
without difficulty. We spent some time tobogganing down the steep 
slope from the summit to the crater. The next day we started a normal 
three-day through-walk in the lower parts of the national park that 
were out of the snow areas. 
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The second national park in the North Island that we visited was 
Tongariro National Park. On our three-day walk we climbed Mount 
Ngauruhoe, an active volcano, on New Year's Day. To reach the crater 
we had to scramble up the loose scree slopes, having left our packs at 
the bottom. This was hard going but it was worth the effort to peer 
in to watch plumes of sulphur rising up. The other highlight on this 
walk was to dip into a natural warm spring. After getting back we 
then booked for two nights in a lodge, planning to climb Mt Ruapehu 
using hired crampons. However, torrential rain prevented us doing this 
because the authorities closed the mountain on the day we wanted to 
go. At this stage I wasn’t sorry to have a rest day. 

Next stop was Wellington where we booked into a caravan park and 
spent a whole day shopping at the Macpac store. Wonderful ‘top of the 
range’ gear was purchased and the old stuff, not then required, was 
bundled up to be posted home. 

The next day we drove to the ferry terminal, left our vehicle, and after 
crossing to the South Island, picked up another similar van in Nelson. 
Our planned third walk was in the Nelson Lakes National Park. It was 
for nine days, the longest through-walk of the New Zealand experience. 
However, I walked for only five days because I had my first leg fracture 
and had to leave the group. I have described this accident and my own 
experience of this walk in Appendix Two (i). 

Next we had a tourist break and visited the two glaciers on the west 
coast, the Franz Josef and the Fox. During this period we were able to 
wash our clothes and dry out our boots. Because there is so much water 
in New Zealand, ‘tramping’ in that country means continuously sodden 
boots. 

Our goal for the next trip was Mount Aspiring National Park where 
we walked along the Wilkin River. The highlight here was a walk into 
an extremely remote area known as Jumboland where we stayed in a 
hut, then up towards the area known as Siberia and a mountain lake 
that was fed by a small glacier. Little icebergs broke away from the 
glacier and floated across the lake. What a sight! 

The last national park was Mount Cook National Park. We drove 
into the tourist part and could see Mt Cook in the distance. Bus loads of 
people were also getting their glimpses of Mt Cook. Our group rented 
a cabin for six nights in the local caravan park. The plan was to climb 
up to Mueller Hut and spend two nights there where the view of Mt 
Cook across a glacial valley was spectacular. The glacier was named 
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We crossed many rivers in New Zealand. We found that country a great contrast to 
Australia and in one of tbe many ways was the vast amount of water throughout. The 
two people on the left of tbe photo are Marie Maguire and myself. The tbree otbers are 
members of another walking group. Of our group Jenny Sykes took the photo and Paul 
Landy had just managed to cross over and is not in the picture. A few moments later 


Marie and | turned back as we felt it was too much of a risk to continue but the other 


group made it across. Jenny, Marie and I then sat on the river bank and waited several 


hours for the ferry, which was scheduled to pass, to pick us up. 


Mueller Glacier. We had to book in to Mueller Hut at the ranger’s 
office. The hut took only four people at a time so our group had to 
split in two and each group used it separately. I was in the first group 
and despite my injured leg, which had improved considerably, I made 
it easily to the hut. The terrain there was extremely rocky, so I did not 


venture very far, but the rest of the group explored the area all dz 


The 


view of the glacier was below us and we could look towards Mt Cook 
whenever we wished; it appeared to be quite close. We were lucky the 
weather was perfect, because by the time our second party got up there, 
the weather closed in with fog and rain and they had to spend their day 
inside the hut, huddled in bed to keep warm. 

To finish our time in New Zealand we drove to Christchurch and 
booked into the luxury of a unit for our last night. There was time in 
the morning, before catching our flight back to Melbourne, for another 


quick visit to a branch of the Macpac shop and more first-quality gear 
was stuffed into our backpacks. 


GOLDEN PEACHES, LONG LIFE 


(ii) A Long Walk in Tasmania 

In 1981, at the end of my first year with the VMTC I felt confident to 
go on one of the extended trips being offered for December —January. It 
was to begin on 23 December for sixteen days. The walk was planned 
along the north-west coast of Tasmania and was being led by a guru of 
the club, Keith McPherson. Keith was one of the founders of the club in 
1948 following a breakaway from the Melbourne Bushwalking Club. 

I had already completed a two-day walk, a three-day extended 
walk, several day walks, a cross-country ski beginners! weekend 
(accommodation for this was in a ski lodge) and a day ski trip. When I 
approached Keith about going on his trip, I had not at that time walked 
with him with a full weekend backpack. His first question to me was, 
‘Can you carry a heavy pack?’ I answered rather timidly, “Yes, but you 
should speak to John Hutchison.’ John, a VMTC club member, had 
conducted the Education Department intermediate course that I had 
completed and I felt he would be a suitable referee. Needless to say I 
was rather dismayed at the thought of embarking on such a strenuous 
journey in unknown Tasmania. Anyway, Keith did not reject me and 
I started preparations after I was sent lists of the type of food I would 
need to pack. We had to prepare four consignments of food. Two were 
for six days and two were for four days. One six-day parcel and two 
four-day parcels were to be packed and delivered to Keith's house by 
1st December. These were to go by mail to three separate addresses in 
Tasmania. Naturally all food was to be non-perishable, but we could 
include canned (that is heavy weight) food for one night in each parcel. 
Keith had made arrangements with people along our route to hold the 
parcels for us until we walked past to collect them. He knew which day 
we were due at these various addresses. The fourth parcel containing 
six days’ food was for us to carry from the start. 

I was apprehensive, to say the least. I had heard from other members 
of the club that, in the past, Keith had led very hard trips in the south- 
west Tasmanian wilderness. In fact he had pioneered some of the 
unknown areas over there, and they used aerial food drops to replenish 
their supplies. However, I kept being assured thar this trip would not 
be like that and it should be quite easy. 

As the time approached it was established that there would be only four 
of us. I was told I was to share a tent with John Brissett, the fourth person. 
John and I had to agree on whose tent we would take. In this case John 
offered his and I happily agreed. Keith's wife Daphne always accompanied 
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him on his trips. On this trip, John and I arranged to cater for ourselves as 
we did not know each other well enough to share food for sixteen days. 
One item of equipment that Keith advised we leave behind was our fuel 
stove. He said there would be plenty of firewood for cooking, and for this 
I was grateful. Anything to lighten the load was good news. 

Before leaving on 23 December, I prepared a Christmas dinner for 
my family a few days before. I felt rather guilty about this but decided 
that, in the future, they would need to adapt to my new-found lifestyle. 
I alerted my brother too and told him it was his turn to look after our 
mother on Christmas Day as up until then I had always done it. She 
had already attended my family's early Christmas celebrations. 

We four intrepid hikers flew to Burnie and then took a bus to 
Smithton. At that time this was the most westerly place on the north 
coast of Tasmania that we could reach by public transport. From there 
Keith had arranged for a taxi to take us to the mouth of the Arthur 
River where we camped for the first night. Hence for this first night we 
did not have to carry our backpacks and we ate up all that luxurious 
tinned food that we had with us. Daphne, from past experience, knew 
to buy a litre of fresh milk in Smithton as this was the last drop of fresh 
milk we would have for tea and breakfast for sixteen days. 

North-west Tasmania has many small rivers flowing into the sea. 
By studying his maps Keith knew exactly which ones would have fresh 
water. Many others would be too brackish for us to drink. Except for 
the Pieman River, we could easily wade across them. We meandered 
along the coast along beautiful beaches, rough rocky outcrops and 
rock platforms. We were lucky to have fine sunny weather, Keith had 
advised us to bring hats with wide brims besides all our wet-weather 
gear. John did not have a suitable sun hat, so one evening, Daphne 
made him a hat that she wove from reeds growing at the campsite, 
it had a good wide brim so was most effective. We did not walk any 
more than 10 kilometres on any one day so it was an easy leisurely 
holiday trip. This part of Tasmania has several 4WD tracks leading 
from inland to the coast but there were no roads parallel to the coast. 
Some Tasmanians have shacks and boats, and they use these tracks to 
come here to fish and catch crayfish during their holidays. We passed 
many such families, and often stopped to chat. Some would even pass 
over pieces of their fresh crays. This was particularly so on Christmas 
Day as they felt sorry for us with just our ‘dehye’ food and we were 
given a feast. 
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A most interesting environmental feature along this coast was the 
presence of huge Aboriginal middens, some up to 3 metres high, containing 
shell grit and sand. Unfortunately there was no ban on the local trail bike 
riders making full use of them for speeding up and down. It made us 
realise that the Indigenous communities in this area were plentiful in pre- 
settlement times. They had an abundance of food to harvest from the sea 
and left the remains of shells and bones heaped up into these middens. 

When we came to the location of our first food parcel, we stopped 
early in the afternoon to make camp. Keith and John emptied their 
packs completely and Keith led the way for the two of them to collect 
our first parcels from the prearranged address inland. I was impressed 
by this organisation. 

The next difficulty was crossing the Pieman River. We reached that 
river the day before we had intended to. The planned campsite for that 
night was back from the river. Undaunted, Keith hailed a man with a 
boat who came to us. This man was searching for valuable Huon pine 
logs among the large amount of timber that had floated down and was 
caught in the river estuary. Keith asked him to take us across, which he 
did. Then this newfound friend confessed that he had trouble with the 
motor on his boat and hadn’t been able to start it. At the time he was 
rowing it. Keith, being an engineer, was only too glad to be able to help 
him. So we were all happy when Keith got his motor going again, Our 
new friend invited us to call on him and his family when we were on 
our way back to Launceston after our walk. 

The water in the Pieman estuary was sea water, but we found a side 
tributary with fresh water and made camp. Keith had arranged for the 
river ferry, which was due to come the next day, to bring our next food 
parcel and as he assumed we would be stuck on the north side of the 
river, he had asked the ferry captain to also bring us across. The little 
jetty for the ferry was on the south side so we were there to meet it the 
next day. To Keith’s dismay the ferryman did not have our food. He 
certainly knew he was to bring it, but it had not arrived before he left 
his office. Now we had to quickly decide what we were to do. Keith 
announced to the three of us, ‘We'll go back on the ferry later today. 
Make a list of food that you think you'll need for the next few days and 
see what we can get at the local general store.’ We had to quickly pack 
up our camp and pile aboard. We were certainly a curiosity to the locals. 
Up the river we chugged and when we reached the ferry office, we found 
that in the meantime our parcels had arrived, so all was well again. It 
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Daphne McPherson and myself on my first extended walk with the 


VMTC along the north-west coast of Tasmania 


transpired that some of the locals had heard of Keith McPherson, the 
pioneer explorer of south-west Tasmania, so he was treated as a hero. 
The ferryman gave us a cabin in which to spend the night, invited us to a 
crayfish dinner and took us back to the coast the next day. 

On we went with beautiful beaches, rock shelves and rocky scrambles 
under clear, sunny skies. Finally we came to collect our last food parcel 
at Granville Harbour. This time the house where they were was by the 
sea. The lady who handed them over was quite interested in what we 
were doing, but after we told her I’m sure she thought we were quite 
nuts. We gave her a small tip. 

After this our route took us inland and the terrain changed to roads, 
hills, then spurs and tracks. The weather also changed and we had rain. 
At one stage we came across some mining surveyors and we had an 
evening by their campfire. 

It would not have been a VMTC trip if we did not have a mountain 
to climb, so we conquered Mt Heemskirk. Finally Keith led us into 
Zeehan, our journey’s end. We were now back in civilisation: fresh 
food, a hotel room, hot showers and a laundromat. There was an 
interesting, historical museum in Zeehan as well. 
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The next few days had been prearranged before we left home. Keith 
had made sure we were agreeable to what he wanted to do. We hired a car, 
drove through Queenstown and saw the world famous moonscape of the 
hinterland, then on to Strahan. In Strahan we stayed two nights and on the 
day between we took the ferry across Macquarie Harbour to the Gordon 
River. We went up the Gordon River until we met the canoeists who had 
been down the Franklin River and brought them and their canoes back 
to Strahan. It had been prearranged that the ferry would pick up these 
adventurers. After the ferry trip we then drove to call in on our boatman 
friend from the Pieman River where we enjoyed their hospitality at dinner 
and for the evening. The next day we drove to Launceston, returned our 
car at the airport and flew home to Melbourne. 


(iii) The North Razorback — My Hardest Walk 

There are several routes going up to Mt Feathertop, a favourite mountain 
for many people and Victoria's second-highest peak after Mt Bogong. 
The reason Mt Feathertop is among the favourites is that it has one 
of the few alpine peaks in Australia. Most Australian mountains have 
rounded tops that are rather featureless. The climb up to the summit 
from the Ovens Highway that runs beside the Ovens River is 1400 
metres and there is a choice of various routes that start from different 
points on this road. From the West Kiewa River, on the other side of 
the mountain range, the climb is 700 metres up and also has a choice of 
several routes, but a long walk is necessary before accessing these from 
the West Kiewa Logging Road; because that road is closed to normal 
traffic. The easiest route is to start walking on the Razorback Ridge 
near Mt Hotham. This is an undulating walk of about 13 kilometres 
and a final climb of only 200 metres. 

On one occasion while I was relaxing with some friends on the 
summit of Mt Feathertop, having climbed the North West Spur, and 
as we admired the magnificent views, a young man approached us 
from the north side of the summit. He appeared quite weary. I was 
surprised he was able to come that way because all the routes I knew 
of approached the peak from the south. I said to my friend Gordon 
Davies, ‘I wonder where he has come from? 

‘There’s an approach up to the North Razorback’, answered Gordon. 

I said, ‘I'd be interested to try that some time.’ That was how we 
began to plan this walk that I now consider to be the hardest climb of 
my walking career. 
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Eventually Gordon led this walk and my tent partner on it was 
another close friend, David Rimmer. On the planned weekend of the 
walk, car pooling had been organised as usual for the Friday evening, 
and I was picked up by Gordon. He had his daughter Melissa with him 
who was coming too. David also drove up with his passengers to camp 
somewhere by the Ovens River so that we could easily meet up the next 
morning for the start of the walk. 

There must have been ten or twelve of us who were registered to go. 
At 7.30 am we met at the appointed place, the Trout Farm, where the 
start of the route following the North West Spur begins. Only about 1 
kilometre after setting out, the spur that we were to take veered away 
to the left and immediately this route became steeper. Our leaders are 
all competent map readers and the spur we had chosen to approach the 
North Razorback is the north boundary of this section of the Alpine 
National Park. I was still fresh in the early morning and the route did 
not bother me until we got further up when the real difficulties began. 
The forest here consists of pure stands of alpine ash, beautiful tall 
straight trees much prized for timber production. Timber harvesting 
had been permitted on the north side of this spur because it is outside 
the national park boundary. The ridge line of the spur that we were 
following obviously caught the prevailing alpine gales and we began to 
encounter fallen ash trees. These trees had become unstable due to the 
harvesting and were strewn across the spur, their roots well down to the 
left of us and the crown on the right. Their massive trunks lay across 
our route. The only way we could get past each tree was to scramble 
through the crown as best we could. The tree was too large to be able to 
climb over it, and the uprooted base of the tree was much too far down 
the slope to consider going down and around. No sooner had we gone 
past one obstacle than we came to the next. There was no let-up for 
2.5 kilometres of horizontal distance, but the very steep climbing and 
countless numbers of fallen trees took a real toll on my energy. Progress 
was agonisingly slow. After climbing 700 m, the alpine ash gave way 
to snow gums so at least the fallen timber ceased to hinder us. There 
was still another 300 metres to climb and 1.5 kilometres of dodging 
through the snow gums to reach the North Razorback ridge before we 
stopped for lunch. What an amazing relief that was. The time was 1.30 
pm. I had to lie on my back to recover any appetite to eat. 

After lunch worse was to come. Walking along the North Razorback 
ridge line towards the summit of Mt Feathertop we were on a rough 
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4WD road that continued through a series of knolls and saddles, and 
we were gradually losing height. Finally after 2 kilometres of this quick 
sauntering, we began the serious climb again. The summit towered over 
us 2.5 kilometres away, but the climb ahead was 500 metres up. I felt 
quite desperate. Shortly, we left the 4WD track because up was where 
we had to go. We were now above the tree line and the views began 
to open up, except for this monstrous mountain right in front of us. I 
dragged further and further behind the rest of the party but my faithful 
leader kept me company. 

"Towards the top, shouts of encouragement wafted down to me. 
Apparently it was a perfect late afternoon and the group was only too 
glad to have the opportunity to relax and enjoy the magnificent views. 
I finally reached the goal and collapsed. It was about 5 pm by then. 
There were no views for me, but I was grateful we had daylight saving 
in this early summer time. 

There is no campsite on this alpine summit and we still had 3 kilometres 
to go to reach the top of the Diamantina Spur where there was a delightful 
campsite as our reward. Thankfully the walk was now steeply down 
then level. This level section of the ridge line is part of the Razorback. 
We still had to collect water, enough for the night and morning, from a 
spring nearby, so when I produced my water bag, my friends offered to 
carry my 4 litres for me, and for this I was most grateful. 

Even when we reached the campsite at 7 pm I still had to have a short 
spell on my back before tackling the cooking for David and me. He had 
already put up the tent and I know he wondered if he was going to get 
anything to eat. Finally I came good, cooked dinner for the two of us and 
the whole group had a short relaxed evening and then slept well. 

By the morning I had completely recovered from the ordeal of the 
day before and we continued along the Razorback until we reached 
Champion Spur. This was the route by which Gordon had chosen for 
us to return to Harrietville on the Ovens Highway. It was just so easy. 
I skipped almost the whole way down to the road. Drivers of cars had 
to walk the short distance along to the Trout Farm to collect the cars. 
The rest of us waited in Harrietville for them. 


(iv) A Blizzard at Blair's Hut 

The Victorian high country is sparsely dotted with rough wooden 
and stone huts. Most were established in the early twentieth century 
by the mountain cattlemen who took their cattle up to graze during 
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the summer months. Other slightly more substantial huts have been 
built more recently as memorials to people who have died in the area 
through misadventure. Routes taken by bushwalkers frequently follow 
tracks joining these huts. 

The trip planned for the Anzac Day long weekend was this kind 
of walk. I took two passengers, Ron Lucas and Greg Keays, to Mt 
Hotham after work on the Friday evening. The weather was quite 
bad so we chose to sleep the night in the public shelter at Hotham 
Heights Alpine Village instead of putting up our tents in one of the 
recognised spots in the area. The Mt Loch car park, our rendezvous, 
is back along the main road about 1 kilometre from the alpine village. 
It is the highest car park in Victoria at 1800 metres elevation. In the 
morning on this occasion there was a raging blizzard when we went to 
meet our friends. As the cars gathered in the car park for the start of 
our walk sleet fell horizontally. Ron, Greg and I waited in my car for 
our leader Gordon Davies to come to greet us. He asked each car load 
if we were prepared to go on. One couple decided to pull out and go 
home, but the occupants of the rest, about six cars, said they wanted 
to continue with the walk. When speaking with us Gordon had asked 
us to get ready and proceed independently down to Derrick Memorial 
Hut at 1740 metres elevation where we would regroup and have our 
introductory circle inside the shelter. The walk started along the clearly 
marked track of the AAWT (Australian Alps Walking Track) for about 
4 kilometres. It was nice to get into the hut. Also, the hurricane was 
much less fierce in this sheltered position among the snow gums, so our 
spirits soared. 

Our next regroup was after a steep descent to Dibbins Hut on the 
Cobungra River. The elevation here is 1360 metres, so by now we 
were well out of the snow, but there was heavy rain. Here was the old 
sunken Dibbins Hut. Its timbers were rotting, it was very damp inside 
and most uninviting, so our bedraggled group decided to keep going 
on to Blairs Hut. We faced the elements again and soldiered on, a short 
climb over Cobungra Gap and then on to the logging road that led us 
down to the Red Robin Battery and finally to Blairs Hut. Here was our 
campsite for the first night. Blairs Hut is comparatively spacious for a 
mountain cattleman's hut and was completely dry inside, so we enjoyed 
our late lunch in comparative comfort. The weather eased somewhat 
and I was able to erect my tent that I was sharing with Helen Timbury. 
I then changed out of my damp underclothes into thermals. Even with 
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the marvellous new Gore-Tex parkas, nothing would keep anyone 
completely dry in these appalling conditions. As it was still early in the 
afternoon, Gordon suggested that some people might like to walk up 
to Westons Hut, but I didn't trust the weather and did not want to risk 
getting my dry clothes wet as well. We got the fire going in the large 
fireplace so it was delightful in the dryness and warmth of Blairs Hut. I 
was not the only one content to stay put. 

Even though the hut was ideal for socialising, cooking and eating, 
our club groups usually prefer to sleep in our tents. Huts usually have 
wooden lofts where people can lie down, access being by a wooden 
ladder. Some people can relax and sleep well under these conditions 
but I find I can never sleep in these group situations. We all wanted 
to turn in early so Helen and I groped our way through the dampness 
and crawled into our sleeping bags. Instead of continued improvement 
in the weather, it became worse overnight and we woke to find snow 
covering the ground and all our tents. Gordon then made the decision 
to abandon the walk to Mt Feathertop. It would have been suicidal 
to get onto that exposed razorback ridge, so we were to return to our 
cars that day. I’m sure everyone was as relieved as I was because we 
had already experienced enough wet and cold. It was snowing heavily 
when we left Blairs Hut. 

We retraced our steps through Cobungra Gap, past Dibbins Hut, 
up Swindlers Spur and in to Derrick Hut where we had a welcome 
break. Here Gordon made us all a cup of tea, which was marvellous 
for our spirits and warmed our souls. As we climbed higher, the snow 
got deeper. Gordon had already organised the stronger members of the 
group to go up in front to stamp down the soft recently fallen snow. 
Those few took it in turns because it was hard work, but essential for 
us weaker ones as we then had a hard foundation on which to climb. 
When we reached the Mt Loch Track and the exposed ridge we were 
hit by the full force of the wind causing the icy snow to beat on our 
faces. Naturally we all had clothing to cope with these conditions, but 
it was unpleasant as we battled the gale. 

Our troubles were not over when we reached the cars. Not just snow 
covered them but such was the strong wind that packed ice had formed 
in all the cracks. We had trouble getting keys in keyholes, then in forcing 
open the doors. I learned that credit cards are useful for scraping ice off 
windscreens. My Subaru was reasonably new so the battery was still in 
good condition and I was able to start, but none of the other cars would 
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start. I then went around all the other cars with the jump leads to try to 
get them going. Passengers from all the cars were able to get out of the 
wind and snow after the difficulty of opening the doors, but the poor 
owners had to stand around and I felt they were risking hyperthermia. 
Ron, Greg and I were in comfort with my heater chugging, but nobody 
else had that luxury until their engines were started. I was not able 
to get all the cars going, but one notable one that I helped start was 
Laurie Bingham's 4WD using the leads. Laurie then towed some of 
the others around the car park to try to roll start them. There were 
no other cars in the car park except ours. Gordon asked me to stay 
around, as there were still two cars that refused all coaxing. Somebody 
went to Hotham Heights to get the RACV, and when they came it was 
found that those two cars could not be started and had to be towed to 
Bright. Another executive decision then had to be made. Gordon asked 
me to go to Harrietville to book an onsite caravan. When it was clear 
that everyone from the two disabled cars had transport to go down 
the mountain, Ron, Greg and I requested leave to go home after we 
booked the caravan for the others. 

When the two disabled cars reached the garage in Bright they were 
found to have serious cracks because they lacked anti-freeze in their 
radiators. They could not be repaired immediately and the owners had 
to be driven back to Bright the following weekend to collect them. 

In a way I was quite sorry to miss the finale to this memorable trip. I 
know the night in Harrietville would have been full of camaraderie. 


(v) Hazards at Howqua River 

Hazards occur unexpectedly many times, some more serious than 
others. The one I encountered over the first two days of a Melbourne 
Cup weekend was exasperating as well as unexpected and the final 
outcome was unusual. 

Most activities for the VMTC over the Melbourne Cup weekend 
are planned to extend over the four days. While I was teaching I could 
not get the Mondays off work to go on these, but on this occasion 
Ian Coward planned a two-day walk. It was to Eagles Peaks and 
the Governors. I had experienced only part of this area, to the first 
peak of the Governors, which are twin peaks, but I had never been to 
Eagles Peaks. Therefore I registered with Ian to go on this. 

On the Thursday afternoon before the weekend Ian called me up 
and asked me to lead the walk as he had tonsillitis and was unable to 
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go. I agreed to do it but said that I was unfamiliar with most of the 
planned route. He replied that he had not done it either, but the route 
was straightforward and there should not be any problems. I got out 
my map of the area and we discussed the plan over the telephone. By 
then map reading was something I had received some training in and 
the walk was in an area where the hills and spurs were distinctive. He 
then gave me the list of the expected participants, which numbered 
eight. Three men and two women were members - lan Robertson, 
Keith Graham, Greg Weston, Maree Crozier and myself. Two women 
and a man were visitors. The visiting man, Bruce, was Maree's brother, 
the two women visitors were Ceri, an experienced member of another 
club, and Ruby. Ian told me that Ruby had not been on an overnight 
backpacking walk but that she was very fit as she trained for and ran 
in the marathon, and had done a day walk with the club. She did not 
have a tent, so | immediately said that was no problem, she could share 
mine. Ian then asked me to make myself known to her in the clubrooms 
that evening and to arrange her transport. Ian continued to explain the 
present travel arrangements. Ian, Greg and Ceri were coming in one car, 
Maree and her brother in another, and I had already arranged to pick 
up Keith. We were to meet at Sheepyard Flat at 8 am on the Saturday 
morning. Sheepyard Flat is a well-known large area on the Howqua 
River near Merrijig, a favourite meeting place for bushwalkers. 

That Thursday evening in the clubrooms I duly met up with Ruby 
and invited her to share my tent. I then asked if Ian had given her a list 
of requirements for a weekend trip. She said he hadn't, so I went to the 
club cupboard, pulled out a copy of these and passed it to her. At the 
same time I said, *If you need anything on that list that you don't have, 
let me know because I have duplicates of many items and can lend 
these to you.’ She had a quick perusal of the list and replied, ‘I’ve got it 
all." I then said, ‘Don’t forget your woollen beanie and warm gloves as 
well as a sun hat, the weather can be anything.’ Her response was, ‘Yes, 
I've already had some sunburn.’ I then gave her my address and asked 
her to be at my place by 6.45 pm on Friday. 

Ruby duly arrived at the appointed time on Friday evening and as 
she transferred her day pack and sleeping bag into my car, I asked her, 
*Where's your big weekend backpack?’ Her reply was, ‘I don't have 
one.’ ‘What are you going to do about your sleeping bag?’ was my next 
question. 

‘Il just carry that in my arms.’ 
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‘No you won't? I said, then rushed inside for an old Mountain 
Mule pack and a sleeping mat for her, throwing them into my car before 
we left. 

We then went to pick up Keith from Box Hill. When he saw Ruby 
and before he got in to my car, he said to her, ‘Are you coming on this 
walk?’ to which she replied, “Yes I am.’ Then he said, ‘This will be much 
harder than the last one’ (Keith was referring to the day walk in the 
Lerderderg Gorge which they had both been on). I thought to myself, 
“What does he know that I don’t?’ I began to have a few misgivings but 
nevertheless we set off on our drive to Sheepyard Flat. 

When we approached our destination at around 10.30 pm, instead 
of the usual peaceful flood plain of the river dotted with a few camps, 
lights were blazing and camps seemed everywhere. People in long coats 
and Akubra hats were holding up traffic on the bridge. A head appeared 
at my window. ‘How many in your car? That will be twenty dollars.’ 
My response was “Twenty dollars! Why do we have to pay?’ He said, 
‘There’s a big festival here over the weekend. It costs a lot to set it up.’ 

‘But we haven't come for that, we're leaving early tomorrow to go 
walking.’ 

‘Oh bushwalkers ... well you'll have to go as far up as Eight Mile 
Creek and spend the night there, you can't take up space around here.’ 
I was grateful he let us go through without paying. 

Without difficulty we chose a little spot near Eight Mile Creek. I put 
up an old tent for Ruby (I had brought it for her so that we wouldn't 
have to use the one I was taking) and laid down the extra sleeping mat. 
Keith set up his own tent and I settled into the Subaru after putting 
down the back seat. 

We were up early next morning and the whole area was buzzing. I 
handed my Mountain Mule pack to Ruby, but she declined it, saying 
that she had fitted her sleeping bag into her day pack. She had arranged 
for Keith to take her food, which was in a plastic box. As a general rule 
when tents are shared, the weight of it is shared as well. There was no 
possibility of Ruby fitting in any part of the tent, or the sleeping mat 
that I had brought along for her. We drove back along to the bridge 
where the men were again collecting fees and they were glad to see us 
leave. We managed to find a spot to park on the other side of the bridge 
and met up with the others who were also there. They had not even 
crossed the bridge the night before. 

The weather was overcast. By now cars, trucks, horse floats, and 
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other assorted vehicles were arriving so we had a quick introductory 
circle and were on our way to find the 4WD track leading up to Eagles 
Peaks. This route is quite direct. It took us up and down very steeply 
over the surrounding terrain and gradually we gained altitude. The 
weather was miserable and light rain fell. 

As with many vehicular tracks in this area, they peter out and 
become just walking tracks and very rocky. After a climb of 1,000 
metres we finally reached Eagles Peaks, where we had lunch. These so- 
called peaks are really a mass of rocks and crags. Light rain was still 
falling with flurries of sleet and it was very cold. Ruby did not have 
a woollen hat, so with dripping hair remarked that she was glad she 
had her gloves. We looked up across a deep valley and saw Mt Buller 
towering above us with its summit covered in snow. 

We did not linger after a quick lunch and located the spur to take us 
down to the Jamieson River. The terrain was extremely steep and at this 
point progress became exceedingly slow. Maree's brother Bruce was a 
keen hockey player and had had a knee reconstruction. He was not back 
to playing hockey, but thought he could tackle a bushwalk during his 
recovery period. He was having great difficulty on this downhill section 
but he was not alone. Ruby could not tackle the steepness either and 
in many places had to get down on her bum and slide. We finally came 
to the track beside the Jamieson River and walked a short distance to 
a small campsite. The leeches were terrible here. As leader I had great 
difficulty getting a fire going with very little wood, which was damp 
anyway. We all got our tents up. Into mine I unrolled the sleeping mat 
I had brought for Ruby, and laid out my own mat and sleeping bag. I 
then cooked on my little Shellite Optimus 99 stove but I noticed that 
Ruby had only cold food from her food box. The small campfire was 
just for a social focus and some people used it to boil water. 

Maree came to me and said that she and her brother had decided to 
walk back along the well-defined Lickhole Track the next day instead of 
attempting the climb over the Governors. Bruce's knees were troubling 
him. I asked her if they would mind if I suggested to Ruby that she 
should accompany them. Naturally Maree said all right and when I 
spoke to Ruby about it, she said she would do that. It then became the 
most miserable camp I had ever experienced, partly due to the awful 
weather and partly by the battalions of leeches that attacked us. There 
was no relaxed chatter and after dinner everyone went to bed. 

Next morning dawned bright and sunny. What a change it was from 
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the day before. My spirits rose. I had told them the night before that 
we were to be ready for an 8 am start. Before getting out of my tent I 
packed my clothes, stuffed my sleeping bag and rolled my sleeping mat 
ready for stowing. After lighting the fire I had the billy on and quickly 
ate breakfast. Ruby came over and asked me if she could have some 
hot water as well, as she did not have a billy. I said ‘sure’ and added 
some more cold water, so there was enough for two cups. I then left her 
watching for the water to boil and went to my tent to take it down and 
finish packing. I called over several times to ask ‘Is the water boiling 
yet?’ Finally she said the water had boiled so I went over to make my 
tea. The billy was empty! ‘Where’s the water?’ I asked in a fury. ‘Oh I 
thought you had had yours so I poured the rest away’ was her reply. I 
was speechless with anger. 

We were all ready at eight and proceeded back along the track 
we were on. This was Lickhole Track that leads directly back to the 
Howqua River near Sheepyard Flat. The track soon started to climb and 
we made good progress before we came to the place where we were to 
leave it for the ascent to the twin peaks of the Governors. After saying 
goodbye to Ruby, Maree and Bruce, Ruby suddenly said, ‘I’ve decided 
to come with you.’ I was disappointed but I thought that the beautiful 
morning had given her more confidence and that she felt better about 
the walk. So far she had certainly walked well up this hill. 

There is no defined track up to The Governors, just straight up 350 
metres of climbing. After a quick regroup at the top we continued 
down the 150-metre drop to the saddle between the twins. Here Ruby 
encountered the same difficulties as she had the day before. She lacked 
confidence for the descent and our progress was agonisingly slow. It 
was now the signal for the VMTC members to take control as a united 
group. Someone took Ruby’s day pack so she had nothing to carry. 
The sun shone brightly and it became very hot for the climb up to the 
second peak of the Twins. Ruby walked well and we took a short break 
at the top but it was then we realised that Ruby did not have any water 
in her pack because she asked for a drink from one of the others. She 
also took off her jumper and gave it to the person who had her pack, 
instead of tying it around her own waist. 

The main descent was now before us and here again there was no 
track. I never like leading in front of a party so I let the others go 
ahead. I stayed back near Ruby and for each step she took I counted, 
‘one, two, three’ before she put her foot down. At the next regroup, 
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someone suggested placing her in the middle of the group saying, “That 
might give her some confidence.’ Unfortunately, this did not make any 
difference and we were as slow as ever. The next trial was to place her 
at the front but this proved even slower. During all these manoeuvres 
we must have stopped for lunch but I have no recollection of it. Ruby's 
food box was again carried by Keith, but any water she drank was 
provided by everyone else. 

At about three o'clock in the afternoon Ruby sat down and said to 
me, ‘I cannot go any further. Did you know I had a broken leg?’ I asked 
her, ‘When was that?’ She replied ‘About twelve years ago,’ I answered, 
‘It should be all right now.’ Then I said, ‘We can’t stop here on the side 
of this mountain. You must try to get down to the creek at the bottom.’ 
As there was 8 kilometres still to walk after that, I said I would consider 
stopping and staying the night with her, letting the others go home, and 
for us to go back the next morning. After this conversation, Greg, the 
youngest, fittest and strongest member of the group, offered to try to 
piggyback her down. Ceri took Ruby’s day pack, lan and Keith picked 
up Greg’s enormous pack between them, and Greg put Ruby on his 
back. I, being the oldest and the weakest did not have any more extra, 
except what I was carrying. 

We all held our breath as Greg descended in front of us. We had 
numerous stops to help Greg regain his balance. Descending without a 
track to follow is a navigational exercise in itself. My skills in this regard 
were not as sharp as they are now; it is something I have improved from 
constant experience. As we descended, we were looking around for 
leads to the right spur to take us to the Lickhole Track. At one point the 
consensus was to move across one gully on the right. This proved correct, 
but soon after Greg felt the increasing steepness of the hillside was getting 
too extreme and he thought he might fall while carrying Ruby. After that 
we had to wait for her as she slid down the hillside on her bum. We finally 
reached the track at the bottom of the Governor Range. 

We were not sure in which direction we should go to the creek 
crossing. lan offered to do a reconnaissance and said he would walk 
without his pack for thirty minutes. Right on that time he found the 
crossing and came back to us, estimating that the crossing was about 
2 kilometres away. As we crossed Lickhole Creek it was 8.30 pm and 
dusk had arrived (daylight saving time). We all appreciated drinking 
the cool fresh water. As we were enjoying the very welcome break we 
were again immediately attacked by leeches. 
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There was still 8 kilometres to go with another steep climb over 
a saddle before reaching Sheepyard Flat. I asked Ruby how she felt 
as I had promised I would stay with her and camp until the morning 
when we reached the creek. She said she was ‘all right now’ to continue 
walking and I put her returning confidence down to the security of 
reaching a walking track. After the rest we trudged uphill again and 
we were all extremely weary. We were on a well-worn walking track, 
and I knew that after going over this last ridge there would soon be a 
4WD track that would take us down to the Howqua River. Here there 
is Fry's homestead and another 2 kilometres along the river would be 
cars. It was now completely dark and we all got out our torches except 
Ruby, who did not have one. She and I were at the back of the group 
and I shone my torch so that she had a light to see the track. We were 
still on the steep uphill when I looked ahead and to my dismay saw lan 
vomiting beside the track. This was due to stress. As we were nearly 
back, and as he and Ceri had travelled together, I then suggested that he 
and Ceri should go ahead and get home to Melbourne without waiting 
for us. They did just that as we waved them off. I was grateful that 
Greg offered to stay with us as my car could take another passenger. 
Now there were four left to struggle on. 

We soon came to the saddle and the descent began. We then had 
the same old problem. Ruby again had difficulty going downhill, I had 
misjudged her confidence and felt that I was losing patience. She again 
took three seconds for every step. I had to shine the whole torch beam 
for her and walking was becoming impossible. I looked at my watch: 
10.30 pm. I thought of my little Subaru 1800 4WD and it was tempting 
to bring it up here. We could hear loud music from the festival at 
Sheepyard Flat. We were not in a national park so roads were free for 
all. I suggested to Keith and Greg that they should leave their packs at 
the start of the 4WD track when they came to it and then hurry down 
to bring up my car. Ruby and I would then wait for them there. 

These two hurried off leaving Ruby and me to slowly keep going. 
The decision to separate our small group turned out to be a mistake 
on my part. We were still on a rough walking track in pitch darkness. I 
went ahead but was shining the torch for Ruby behind. I then noticed 
red tape tied to a tree. This is usually an indication of a route, so I 
followed the path. There were more red tapes, so on we went. The 
result was that I had inadvertently followed a side track down to a 
little creek where there was a delightful campsite! I was still carrying 
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my heavy backpack. We sat down here as I felt sure the car would be 
returning soon. I knew we were not far from the main track but I did 
not have the energy to go back up as it had been another steep drop. 
It began to get cooler so Ruby asked me to put up the tent. I ignored 
her request but did consider boiling some water on my little stove for 
a cup of tea. I pulled out a jumper from my pack and gave it to her 
to wear as her own jumper was in her pack and had gone on with the 
boys. We waited some time until eventually headlights appeared on the 
hillside above us. I leapt to my feet as the vehicle stopped. I flashed my 
torch shouting out at the same time, ‘We are here! We are here!’ Two 
men came straight down the hillside, grabbed my pack and hauled us 
up through the scrub to the road. A can of cold beer was shoved in 
my hand and Ruby got one too. I normally don't drink beer but this 
tasted like nectar, remembering that I had even missed out on my cup 
of tea that morning. Keith was so relieved to sec us he gave me a bear 
hug. He had been shocked that we were not waiting on the road by the 
backpacks. He said he could not understand how I could have veered 
away from the main track. I agreed, but under the circumstances it just 
happened in the darkness, mentioning that my torch had to shine in a 
direction for Ruby to follow and I saw the red plastic tapes leading to 
the campsite. 

Our rescuers were three mountain cattlemen who came in a Toyota 
4WD small truck. The cabin sat three people across and Keith had 
come up standing on the tray and hanging onto a bar. All the packs 
were then thrown into the tray. Ruby was pushed in to sit in the middle 
with a man on either side of her, and I was dragged in to sit on the 
passenger cattleman's knee, still clutching my can of beer. Keith and the 
third cattleman had to stand on the tray hanging onto the bar. I was 
too numb to say anything. We came to a terribly rough bit of road with 
huge ruts and the truck gave several bumps that caused me to bang my 
head on the roof. After that my cattleman put his heavy brawny arm 
around my shoulders to stop it happening again. Then I thanked him 
for the beer, handed back the can and apologised for not being able 
to finish the drink. He took the last few gulps then threw the can out 
of the window! I was absolutely stunned but was not rude enough to 
show to my rescuers any sign of shock. 

We soon arrived at Sheepyard Flat and drove straight up to Greg 
who was patiently standing by the Subaru. By this time it was well 
after 1 am. We were profuse with our thanks and were just about to 
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climb into our car when the driver of the Toyota said, ‘Would you 
like a cup of tea?" What could have sounded better than that? So we 
accepted without any persuasion and followed them to their camp. It 
was an amazing set-up. There were several big tents, and the women 
were around expecting their men to return, but I imagine not their 
guests. Chairs were around an enormous fire that was obviously there 
burning continuously for the whole period of their camp. As we were 
relishing the most welcome cuppas, someone asked, ‘I don't suppose 
you've had anything to eat?’ ‘Well’, we answered ‘We were hoping to 
pick up something in Mansfield on the way out.’ Before another minute 
passed, out came steak, chops, and sausages from the fridge, these were 
thrown onto the fire. One of the women apologised for not having 
any salad, but she said they had plenty of bread. These remnants of 
the VMTC group could not believe they were being entertained with a 
midnight feast. During the course of conversation I said, looking at the 
campfire, ‘I suppose you have to bring your own firewood.’ ‘Oh no’, 
was the answer, ‘We just go out with the chainsaw.’ More cringes came 
over me. Ruby and I heard that it all transpired because the Subaru 
could not get past the very deep ruts on the road, where I had bumped 
my head. It was then that Keith and Greg came back to get help from 
the festival camp. We were certainly lucky that they found such helpful 
and generous mountain cattlemen. I tried to reimburse them for their 
camp fees, which we knew about from meeting the collectors on the 
bridge, but they flatly refused to take anything. 

It was 3 am on Monday morning before we dragged ourselves away 
from this party. I then heard from Keith and Greg that Maree and 
Bruce had left a note on the windscreen of the Subaru to say they had 
got back at 5 pm. The driving back to Melbourne was shared between 
Keith, Greg and myself. But my traumatic experiences were not over 
for this journey. In those days one did not rely on a full tank of petrol 
to get to Sheepyard Flat and back. The tank reading was at zero long 
before we came to any operating service station. It would have been 
just what I needed - the despair of running out of petrol on the road. 
We were in the era before the advent of mobile phones. I could not 
have been more thankful when we managed to limp in to the 24-hour 
service station in Lilydale. I sighed with relief. All that was left for me 
now was to drop off Greg first, then Keith. Ruby's car was at my house 
and we got there at 6.30 am in broad daylight. My son Andrew greeted 
me with concern and I assured him that all was well, but there would 
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be a long story to tell. After waving Ruby off, I had a shower, ate a little 
breakfast and went to work. 

One would have thought that Ruby would not have wanted to 
join in with VMTC activities again. Such was not the case. When 
her application for membership was rejected by the committee, she 
demanded to have her voice heard. This was not possible because the 
by-laws state that when an application for membership from a visitor 
comes before the committee, the decision of the committee is final and 
there is no appeal if it is rejected. In fact, this was only the second 
time since the founding of the VMTC in 1948 that an application for 
membership had been rejected. 

In later years when I campaigned for the removal of cattle grazing 
licences from the High Plains of Victoria, I felt rather guilty over this 
incident. Even at that time I was embarrassed at having to accept help 
from the mountain cattlemen. I had seen at first hand the destruction of 
the sphagnum bogs as a result of the grazing cattle. There are no hard- 
footed animals native to Australia. 


(vi) Lost Car Keys 
In the early 1990s I was still a member of the VMTC committee and 
during one meeting discussion took place about giving map-reading 
and navigation instruction to our club members. | had completed my 
Bushwalking and Mountaincraft Certificate Course in 1984 and skill 
in this topic was emphasised continuously throughout the two years of 
training. By the time I had mastered the skill I was fascinated by the 
way the landforms opened up in front of me as I stood with map in 
hand, and, on checking with the compass, the route to be followed was 
clearly seen. These were in areas where there are no walking tracks. The 
activity is known as ‘off-track walking’ and provides great challenges. 
As I was also a mathematics teacher, I offered to plan and conduct 
a course, giving detailed theoretical instruction beginning with the 
assumption that participants knew nothing on the topic. Naturally, as 
in every subject of learning, the participant needs to have the motivation 
to learn. There are a few bushwalkers who wanted to learn the skill of 
map reading and this would be one of the steps towards proficiency for 
becoming a leader for walks. To cover the theory it took four hours total 
time, later expanded to six hours at the request of one of the groups. 
I was conducting the theory as I would have done with a maths class. 
This was to explain what the contour lines on the map represented and 
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how these described land forms. I gave questions and exercises from a 
class set of maps, helping them individually to work on these. Theory 
was followed by three further practical sessions in the bush. The final 
session was a two-day base camp when the course participants were 
tested on how they had mastered the skills. 

On one of my courses, the theory and two outdoor sessions had been 
satisfactorily completed and I had organised our two-day base camp 
at Bennies campground on the banks of the Rose River in the Alpine 
National Park. On this occasion Angie Were, one of my ‘students’, 
an experienced walker but was ‘rusty’ on navigation, took part in the 
course. She had driven me to the venue on the Friday evening in her 
new work car. All the course participants duly arrived, including Frank 
Borrett who wasn’t doing the course but came to enjoy the weekend 
with us. This weekend is always open to any club member who wants 
to come for some walking and base camping. 

We assembled at 8 am on the Saturday morning ready to set out. On 
these occasions some people like to lock their sleeping bags in their cars 
because articles left inside a tent are not secure from theft. Angie did 
this — in fact she had not bothered to unpack her food that she did not 
need until after we got back from the day’s activity. The navigational 
exercises went well and as usual we returned at about 4.30 pm. 

This is a time for relaxation, but on this occasion, it wasn’t for Angie. 
‘Tve lost my car keys’, was the remark heard by us all. She continued, 
‘No, I have not got them, see, I always put them in this pocket of my 
pack and there’s a hole, the keys have slipped out.’ It was certainly a 
dilemma. As usual, where car keys are concerned, everyone’s thoughts 
turn to the RACV. ‘How do we contact them from this remote place?’ 
Just then a man came by on a horse. He was one of the local farmers 
from down the road who had ridden up to chat to the campers. We 
told him our difficulty and he was most sympathetic and immediately 
offered us his house telephone. ‘Go down and see my wife,’ he said. 
By then we were all agreed that probably the RACV could not help 
because Angie's car was new and it would have been fitted with the new 
electronic anti-theft devices. Our new friend on the horse then said, ‘If 
you have a spare key at home, there's a train up from Melbourne in the 
morning. It gets in to Wangaratta at about midday. Anyway, go and use 
the phone at my place and see how you get on.” 

Frank then drove Angie to the farmer's property and they were away 
for at least an hour while the rest of us, very much subdued, got on with 
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our chores. When they returned Angie was much happier and reported 
on the latest news. She had rung the RACV in Myrtleford as well as 
Wangaratta and both said they could open her car door but would not 
be able to start the engine without a key. She then telephoned VicRail 
to enquire about the Sunday trains. There was a train that left Spencer 
Street Railway Station at 9 am on Sundays and arrived at Wangaratta 
at 12 noon. A parcel could be taken up by the guard, but the recipient 
would have to be on the platform to receive it because the station was 
unmanned on Sundays and the guard would not leave a parcel if no- 
one was there to accept it. Angie then phoned her husband but he was 
not home so before trying again, the farmer's wife made them a cup 
of tea. Later Angie tried again and spoke with her husband. He was 
able to locate the spare key so arrangements were made for its delivery. 
What a relief it was for us all! 

Food for Angie that evening and the next morning was no problem 
as the rest of us had plenty to share. It was lucky that Frank had some 
spare blankets in his van. The next morning Angie left in plenty of 
time to meet the train. She had borrowed one of the other cars for the 
trip. The rest of us had a pleasant time relaxing by the camp fire and 
drinking coffee. It was a beautiful morning and the numerous birds 
were twittering among the trees. Bennies campground is in one of the 
most delightful remote spots that I know of. The exercises for that 
Sunday were in a totally different area so had to be abandoned as we 
could not pack up to go without Angie and the cars. Finally at about 
12.30 Angie returned triumphantly with her spare car keys and all was 
well. After lunch we packed up our camp and left to go home a little 
earlier than we would otherwise have done. Angie and I called in at 
the farmer's house and took him and his wife two bottles of wine with 
which, because of our misery the night before, we had not been able to 
celebrate around the campfire. 


vii 100 Kilometres in Twenty-Four Hours 
This is one of the events for which the VMTC is famous. This activity 
is held every two years as there is too much work in organising it to 
do it any more often. There are several members in the club who are 
willing to take charge, but each time we only need one boss with a 
small committee and numerous other volunteers who are willing to 
help. It has evolved into a social event for all those taking part. 

"There is always a core of strong walkers wanting to test their stamina 
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by aiming to do the 100 kilometres. The planner for the walk would 
site the dinner stop at about 50 kilometres, so walkers may choose to 
aim for only 50 kilometres. 

In my own experience with the club, we have not had to use the same 
area twice. Each organising committee has been able to find something 
new. Forest areas have been chosen around Warburton, Eildon, 
Jamieson, Big River, Baw Baw National Park, Walhalla, Toolangi, 
Mount Disappointment, Goldfields, Grampians National Park, Wilsons 
Promontory National Park, and the Great Dividing Range, to name a 
few. Areas in the Great Dividing Range have been unpopular because 
100 kilometres there are too strenuous and are not achievable by most, 
even strong experienced walkers. 

The person who volunteers to organise the event has a route of 
approximately 100 kilometres in mind. The distance must be achievable 
by our members so there should not be too much sustained climbing, 
and although the route is not necessarily on tracks all the way, it must 
be easy enough for experienced members to follow on a map. It is not a 
competitive event and participants can pull out at any meal stop. They 
usually quickly separate into small groups and towards the end some 
are walking solo when their companions fall by the wayside. 

The weekend chosen is usually the weekend nearest to the full moon 
after the Easter moon. The walk generally starts at 9 am on the Saturday 
and officially ends at 9 am on the Sunday. A team of helpers is required 
to provide food along the way. Meals are lunch, dinner and supper on 
Saturday, breakfast on Sunday, and a secondary recovery breakfast on 
Sunday mid-morning. 

The walkers need carry only minimal weight as their food is provided 
along the way. Essential items are water bottle, waterproof parka, 
warm pullover, sun hat, woollen hat, gloves, sunscreen, first aid kit, 
torch, compass, whistle and a little sustaining food. They are issued 
with the map and instructions relevant to the particular walk. They 
have packed their tent into one bag and warm clothes for night walking 
in another bag. These are placed at the start for delivery by courier 
helpers. The warm clothes go to the dinner stop and the tents go to the 
finish. The tents get erected by other helpers. Cooks are on duty at the 
various food stops and provide gourmet meals. Each of these cooking 
groups are a social cell in themselves. Then there are drivers who patrol 
sections of roads that are on the route and their duty is to help or 
pick up fatigued walkers, and to check on those battling it out. Those 
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walkers pulling out are driven to their tents at the finish. 

The cooks who finish their duties early can either pack up and go 
home, or go to the finish to camp and join in the recovery party the 
next morning. The whole activity is great fun and usually involves 
about fifty people. Tidying and packing up at the finish usually takes 
until about lunchtime when we all bid each other farewell and go home 
to an early night, feeling highly satisfied. 

I participated as a walker in the 100 kilometres in 1983. This one 
started in the Yea area, through private property where permi 
had been previously obtained from the owners. Then the route went 
through the Toolangi State Forest and the Mt Disappointment State 
Forest. I struggled on to breakfast at 78 kilometres when I crawled into 
a tent with another participant who had stopped at supper and been 
driven to it. For this particular walk the breakfast stop was actually 
sited at the finish so those wanting to walk the full 100 kilometres had 
to do a further loop of 22 kilometres. In those days we had to put up 
our own tents, but there was a sleeping space in this tent and I was 
invited in. I did not need a second invitation but by this time I was so 
stressed out that sleep was beyond any possibility. After being driven 
home later I got straight into bed and was able to relax at last. 

I did not participate as a walker again but since that walk I have 
helped each time except once when I was recovering from surgery to a 
broken leg and could not do it. I have been the organiser for three of 
these. 


ion 


(viii) A Trek over the Thorong La Pass and the West Highland Way 

I have walked internationally, using commercially organised companies 
on two occasions - the first time was in the Himalayas and the second 
was in Scotland. 

When I joined the VMTC, Keith MacPherson had a trekking contact 
in Kathmandu. Previously he had organised a trip there, then later 
some of the other members of the club wanted to go, and as well, some 
wanted a return trip. When Keith offered another trip for December- 
January 1983-84, I expressed to him a wish that I would like to go. 
He gruffly replied, ‘You are going to be cold’, then added, ‘Helen [his 
daughter] will make you a down jacket.’ That was his way of saying 
that he would take me. It was going to be a cold trip because it was in 
mid-winter in Nepal. Most of our extended club walks take place in 
December-January, the normal holiday period. Being a club limited in 
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membership, timing of walks are required to suit the majority. 

The plans were that Keith would arrange air travel and he sent a 
questionnaire to ask if we would be interested in a four-day tour of 
India before flying to Nepal. The trek was to start on 23 December 
but if we went to India first we would need to leave Melbourne on 
16 December. The trek was to last for 22 days, after which we would 
spend one week in Kathmandu for shopping, sightseeing and relaxing. 
Altogether, with travel times, we would be away for five weeks. We 
were told the approximate cost, which did not seem exorbitant and it 
all suited me so I confirmed my booking. 

When he had the final bookings, Keith arranged our tenting groups. 
I was to share a tent with two young sisters from our walking club. 
There were three men who shared (their wives did not come) and the 
rest of our group were married couples; there were sixteen in all. 

The owner of the trekking company was a Scotsman who lived in 
Kathmandu. He employed a head sherpa who supervised the trek in 
person. Then there were assistant sherpas and other Nepalese who were 
porters. When we trekked it was interesting to see their pecking order 
and I was sad to see how poorly the porters were treated. Soon after our 
arrival in Kathmandu we had a meeting with the Scotsman who gave 
us a summary of our trek. All our food was the responsibility of the 
sherpas. From the start they carried everything that could not be bought 
on the trek, but many items of food were available from the villages that 
we passed on the way. The tents, provided by the trekking company, 
were also carried by the sherpas who erected them each evening unless 
we were to use the local hostelries when they were available along 
the way. We were permitted to take a holdall of personal belongings 
weighing not more than 20 kilos including our own sleeping bag. My 
sleeping bag of goose down was one I had ordered years before from 
the US especially for snow camping and it is an especially warm one. 

From the very first day of the trek we had a routine. Each morning 
we were woken by a sherpa with a cup of tea and a small dish of 
warm washing water. I quickly learnt that at this stage I had to make a 
supreme decision: if I drank the tea first, the washing water was almost 
cold enough to have icicles forming but if I washed first the tea was 
stone cold. The holdalls had to be packed each morning by 7 am ready 
for the porters to collect and carry for us. Into these went our sleeping 
bags, spare clothes, toiletries and extra toilet paper brought along for 
three weeks. We had no access to these during the day so anything like 
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a down jacket, waterproof parka, drinking water, nibblies, camera and 
daily toilet paper had to be taken in a day pack ourselves. 

The porters each tied together three holdalls, put their personal 
requirements wrapped in a cloth on top and took the full load on their 
backs secured by a strap that passed over their heads. They then started 
off, knowing where we would be that evening, and we did not see them 
again until they delivered our kits. At the end of each day, the porters 
had to fend for themselves by scrounging food from villages and sleeping 
under haystacks for warmth. It was bitterly cold and I wondered how 
they survived. We were told that some of them sometimes had friends 
in the local villages where they could stay. 

After we packed we were given breakfast by some of the sherpas in the 
dining tent while the others attended to our sleeping accommodation. 
They carried the tents, foam mattresses, cooking utensils and food. 
Lunch was usually taken by a stream. The sherpas made us pancakes 
and chapattis from the local grain and cooked us fried or scrambled 
eggs, which were available from the villages as we passed through. We 
had yak butter and Western-style fillings such as peanut butter, honey 
and jam. At the campsites the sherpas usually did their best with tinned 
meat — the occasional fresh meat we ate was yak or chicken. Vegetables 
were also obtainable from the villages, and vegetarians in the group 
were popular as it was easier to feed them. Our tents were erected by 
the sherpas and they themselves slept in the dining tent. Each evening 
they dug a deep hole for our toilet and erected a small tent around it. If 
we used a hostelry the little toilet room was placed right over the local 
stream. 

We started in comparative lowlands where we caught our first glimpse 
of the breathtaking and real Himalayan mountains in the distance. 
Soon the path took us along the Marsyandi River that had cut a deep, 
narrow valley through the mountains. It was a beautiful glacial river 
of clear bluish-green colour but broken by frothing white rapids for 
most of the way up towards the Thorong La pass. It was by no means a 
gently rising walk as we gradually gained altitude. In this mountainous 
environment we continually passed tributaries feeding into the main 
river, so no sooner had we crossed on a swinging suspension bridge 
over one of these raging tributaries than we had to climb extremely 
steeply up and over the spur dividing us from the next river rushing to 
join the Marsyandi. As we gained considerable height, we could feel the 
marked lowering of overall temperatures, and the thinning of the air. 
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Nasal drops were an absolute necessity to keep our air passages free. 
Even so, I was gulping air through my mouth to get enough oxygen 
during the strenuous climbs. This had not been advisable because air 
entering the lungs without passing through the nasal hairs was deemed 
too cold, but I could not continue without doing it. 

Towards the end of our first week we were able to bathe in a hot 
spring. It was luxurious as we wallowed and washed our hair, all in 
together, with snow and the beautiful Himalayas now close by and all 
around. 

A day or two after our bath we had a rest day and spent two 
nights in one of their ‘hotels’ in the village of Manang. This was for 
us to acclimatise to the rarefied atmosphere and thus prevent altitude 
sickness. By now it was so cold that the only natural running water was 
in the main river, which was partly frozen over with a visible glacier 
feeding in opposite our hotel. The gutters in the streets of this village, 
slightly more populated than other villages we had passed, were frozen. 
However, many of the locals had closed up their homes and retreated 
to lower levels for the winter. Our accommodation was basic. The beds 
were wooden structures raised above floor level onto which the sherpas 
placed the foam mattresses. 

We had to place our boots under our knees at night to stop the 
dampness in them from freezing, and we put our cameras inside our 
sleeping bags to prevent their fine oil turning solid, along with the small 
bottle of nasal drops as it would also freeze. 

The day we left Manang we followed a path through a magnificent 
pine forest. The main impression was that we were in a total eerie 
silence. By now the Marsyandi River was a small frozen glacier. The air 
was completely dry as all humidity was also totally frozen. There was 
not a breath of wind. We just kept plodding up. 

By evening we reached a shepherd's hut, it is used only in the summer 
as such. Our sherpas prepared our meal and after we had eaten, placed 
our mattresses on the floor, side by side so that we could keep each 
other warm. I had on my down jacket as well as everything else and 
did not take off any item except my boots, before snuggling in to my 
sleeping bag. Sleep seemed impossible because of the cold, but I may 
have dozed without realising it. 

We were aroused at 2 am and after breakfast were on our way by 4. 
The sherpas carried kerosene lanterns to guide our way and we used 
personal torches until it got light. By now I was finding the uphill quite 
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stressful, and although there were steps along some of the way, they we 


very icy and it would have been easy to slip. I used a stick to help. 
It was wonderful to get to the pass, which is 17,770 feet (5,468m) 


above sea level. It was about 9 am, the sun was brilliant and with its 
warmth my spirits soared. We were among the mountain peaks of the 
Annapurna Range. There were fanta panoramic views all around us. 
We stayed enjoying the experience for at least an hour. This was the 
climax of the tour. 


Climax of my trek in the Himalayas was walking over the 
Thorong La Pass at 17,800 ft. Photo: Helen Rowley 


Leaving the Pass was a totally different experience. I found it so much 
easier to be going down, but we had a tremendously long descent to 
reach Muktinath. This village is at a much lower elevation than Manang. 
That day we dropped down about two thousand metres (6,000 feet) 
from the pass in seven hours. The sherpas had gone ahead and late in 
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the afternoon brought us thermoses of tea before we reached the village. 
I certainly appreciated this and it greatly helped the last few kilometres 
before we got to the local hostelry. 

Muktinath, in the Kali Gandaki River valley, is on the recognised 
trade route to Tibet dating back thousands of years. In contrast to the 
Marsyandi River, we were in a tremendously vast, flat river bed that was 
made up of large pebbles. Because it was the dry season the narrow river 
meandered through the centre of this valley floor and we followed a path 
along the edge of the river. The sides defining it rose steeply up forming 
a tremendously wide and deep gorge. We were led to understand that in 
the monsoon season the river filled the whole width of this gorge forming 
a spectacular wide torrent of raging water. 

Now my general stamina had improved and we were in a climate that 
was not so intensely cold, being at a lower altitude. I walked with much 
better vigour and did not feel the trek was as hard as it had been in the 
Marsyandi Valley. 

The villages and small towns along the Kali Gandaki were larger 
and more sophisticated than those on the Marsyandi because this was 
the ancient trade route and had also been catering to tourists for some 
years. We passed through Jomosom and Marpha, and stayed two nights 
at Tatopani where again there was a hot spring in which to refresh. 

Before finishing the trek we diverted through Ghorapani to trek 
along a high ridge before our finish at Pokhara. This last section was 
remarkable for its scenery and marvellous views of Mt Dhaulagiri, 
which was close to us, then passing near also to the Nepalese sacred 
mountain, Mt Machhapuchare. It was a most satisfactory way to 
complete an unforgettable experience. 

My second commercial long distance trip was with HF Holidays 
based in Britain. It consisted of nine days walking along the West 
Highland Way from Glasgow to Fort William. I found it well organised 
and enjoyable, not at all hard, in fact most times it was quite relaxing. 
The group consisted of about a dozen people, mostly British, but 
there were four Americans and I was the only Australian. We bonded 
together extremely well and I was rather sorry when we had to finish 
and say our goodbyes. One of the married couples, Terry and Mary 
Farebrother, have twice been to Victoria to visit relatives and to my 
delight have contacted me. 

We walked all the way along a recognised pathway and each night 
stayed at hotels in the villages that we passed. We were given dinner, 
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bed and breakfast at each stopover and also a sandwich lunch to take 
with us on the following day. I have notable memories of RAF jets 
screaming through the Highland valleys on their practice runs. 

I was delighted to be in Scotland, and thought back to my time with 
Mary King, my guardian who looked after me when I first arrived in 
Melbourne. Her birth place was Perth and she had given me a real 
feeling for Scotland. 

I had asked my cousin Michael Hall and his wife Didi to meet me in 
Fort William if it suited them. I knew they often holidayed in Scotland. 
Didi, who is German by birth, is particularly akin to Scotland. She 
regularly broadcasts over the BBC to Germany in their language for 
a program that promotes visits to Scotland. She also belongs to a 
conservation group that works on the preservation of relics on St Kilda 
Island in the Atlantic Ocean. Decades ago this island was inhabited, 
but in more recent times it became unsustainable for human life. It 
so happened that the conservation work party that Didi had to go 
on started a week after my walk finished, so they conducted me on a 
motoring trip through the Highlands during that week. This included 
climbing one of the highland mountains, and a whole day walk around 
one of the famous lakes, and then a visit to Inverue Gardens. What a 
treat it was for me! 


APPENDIX TWO 


Sticks and Stones 


I suffer from deterioration of bone density in tbe legs, known as 
osteoporosis. l suspect it is partly genetic and partly due to inferior 
diet during and in the aftermath of World War I1. It began to 
manifest when I was in my fifties and has gradually worsened despite 
a strenuous regime of serious bushwalking, and in recent years, 
medication and calcium intake. 


(i) Fibula First 

My first fracture was in the upper left fibula, that is, the smaller of the 
two lower leg bones. It took place on a five-week walking tour of New 
Zealand. 

This occurred on the third day of our nine day walk in Nelson Lakes 
National Park. Walking down very steeply and with a heavy pack on 
my back, I overbalanced into the roots of a huge old beech tree. My 
left leg became very painful but after several minutes I was able to get 
up and carry on as we were nearly at the camp for that night. The next 
day, the fourth, was easy so I stayed with my group, but it became 
obvious that I could not continue with them for the remainder of that 
walk. It was only another three easy days for me to return to base due 
to the help given by a young family whom we met. I was able to walk 
with them carrying my own pack. 

After resting for the next four days, the pain eased. I met up with my 
friends again as I could drive our vehicle to a prearranged spot. I was 
then able to continue with the group, first with visiting the glaciers then 
continuing with the remaining walks. 

I had not sought medical aid while in New Zealand because mostly 
I could walk well enough to keep up with my friends and the trip was 
proving to be such a fantastic experience. 

After arriving home, and when I could move around in bare feet 
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again, I noticed that the big toe of my left foot, instead of being erect, 
would hang down. I went to see my GP with this condition and she 
immediately sent me to see an orthopaedic surgeon. After telling him 
about my fall in New Zealand several weeks before, he asked, *Have 
you had an X-ray?’ ‘No’ I replied. ‘I had only just seen my doctor.’ He 
sent me off for an X-ray and when I returned with it, he gave a laugh 
saying, ‘I thought that is what you had done, look at the calcification 
here around the fibula where it was broken. It's healed though, because 
it was splinted by the tibia." 

‘But what about my toe?’ was my next question. 

*You have damaged the nerve leading down to your foot from where 
you had the fracture’, was his reply. I then asked him what he could 
do about that and he said, ‘There’s nothing to be done. The nerve will 
gradually grow back but it will take about six months.’ So all was well 
after my first fracture and I continued with my bushwalking regime. 


(ii) A Spiral Fracture while Skiing 

I have mentioned how delighted I was when finally, at age 51, to 
experience snow. With the VMTC I had been able to take up cross- 
country skiing, and also had the opportunity of building and sleeping 
for one night in an igloo. Sadly, very soon after going with the club I 
found the sense of balance which I had in my youth had drastically 
deteriorated so I was not able to keep up with those groups for skiing. 
Luckily, among the teachers at Box Hill TAFE, we had an experienced 
cross-country skier, a teacher in the building trades department. He 
was Geoff Burrell and was willing to be responsible for taking staff 
and students on cross-country ski camps. I found my level with these 
friends, in particular Geoff Larner and Bob Allica. After eight seasons 
of thoroughly enjoyable weekend ski trips and snow camping, one 
Friday in the middle of term in August 1989, our department, Maths/ 
Science, had a correction day. The snow was particularly good that year 
and the forecast for that Friday was to be fine and sunny. Geoff Larner 
and Bob suggested we beat the weekend crowds at Lake Mountain and 
postpone our corrections to the Saturday. 

We had a wonderful day and instead of returning at the advised hour 
of 4pm we were out until 5. Because of the sunshine during the day the 
surface snow had melted, but the clear evening sky and extremely cold 
conditions caused the melted snow to freeze into a sheet of ice that 
covered the snow fields. We were on a steep section of the home stretch 
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when slippery ice caused my skis to suddenly shoot ahead of me and I 
overbalanced backwards. 

To begin with I did not feel any pain but immediately I became very 
cold. My companions took off my skis but I could not get up and they 
had to ask for the rescue skidoo to come. I had an insulation mat that 
they placed under me, then within fifteen minutes the skidoo arrived 
and I was lifted in. The real pain then began. It was in my right femur 
and was caused by muscle spasms. 

Our group had two cars, so instead of calling an ambulance my 
friends persuaded the ski patroller to lend us the cradle from the skidoo 
and that was lifted into the back of the station wagon, which was one 
of the cars, The journey back to Melbourne was excruciatingly painful 
and I was very cold as there was no blanket in the car. It seemed a long 
time before we reached Box Hill Hospital. 

The admitting nurses were most kind. They immediately gave me 
a strong painkilling injection, covered me with a heated blanket and 
splinted my leg, after carefully removing all my clothes except for my 
knickers, which had to be cut off. They then told me that they had 
contacted the orthopaedic surgeon and he was on his way. I said, ‘But I 
haven't broken any bones', to which they replied, *We think you have, 
you are just about to have an X-ray.’ 

I was terribly thirsty but they wouldn't give me anything to drink. 
After the X-ray the nurses showed it to me and pointed to at least four 
short pieces of bone floating around. I was then convinced that I had 
broken my leg and it was a spiral fracture. By then I was feeling much 
better, the muscle spasms had ceased and I was warm and comfortable. 
The doctor came and after some discussion decided to leave operating 
until early the next morning as no skin had been broken. Then I was 
taken up and admitted to a ward. 

Surgery took four-and-a-half hours. A metal plate was inserted, and 
the pieces of bone with holes drilled were lined up and screwed to 
the plate through holes in the plate. The plate was screwed into the 
hip to keep it in place. My leg was fractured into seven pieces and 
eleven screws were used. During this time I had a blood transfusion. 
Apparently the femur carries a deal of blood. When I later looked at 
my leg it was very swollen from the leaked blood, later turning blue, 
and it did not return to normal size and colour for weeks. 

My son Andrew was still living with me, so he attended to everything 
at home while I was in hospital and later he did all the cooking until I 
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was recovered enough to do it again. I stayed in hospital for two-and- 
a-half weeks. When I was discharged from hospital I went to Barbara 
and Ralph Urie's for two days before going home because Andrew 
could not attend to my needs until then. Then the regime at home was 
moving around on crutches, not putting the broken leg to the ground, 
sitting down for a shower and physiotherapy exercises. 

When I was finally given the all-clear to walk again, after checking 
that the leg was not shorter than the other, I resumed normal activities 
including bushwalking but I did not put skis on again. 

After some months of training I felt strong enough again to begin 
backpacking, as that was my favourite activity, but had to admit that 
my strength was not what it used to be and I could not do the hard walks 
I had been accustomed to. About eighteen months after this fracture I 
started to limp so I went again to the surgeon and after an X-ray the 
diagnosis was that the screws in the plate were loosening and the plate 
and eleven screws had to be removed. After taking the plate away the 
surgeon gave me a bone graft into the hip to fill up that large hole. He 
said my bones were so fine that he felt he had to strengthen that one. I 
asked about all the other ten holes and he said *they would gradually 
fill up again.’ This took place just before my sixty-first birthday. 


(iii) Tibia the Third 

In the spring of the year that I was sixty-two, there were only three 
of us walking in the Rose River area, when soon after starting that 
walk along a rough ‘goat track’ on the Saturday morning, I slipped 
down a hillside on rather a steep section and rolled over as I descended. 
This time my right ankle was hurt and I had to rest a while. After 
picking up my pack and continuing on, we got down to the riverside 
and walked beside the river until we came to some nice camp sites. I 
had to confess to my companions that I felt I could not continue and 
would like to make camp here. After putting up our tents and having 
lunch, I suggested to my friends that they should climb the hill to which 
I pointed, and at the summit they would see beautiful Mount Cobbler. 
This they did and returned later in the afternoon. I had lit a small fire 
but could not collect much wood, so the two men picked up some 
more. One of the men was a bureaucrat with the State government 
and it was just before the State election, when the Labor government 
was in dire straits due to the Pyramid collapse and the sale of the State 
Bank. Our conversation around the campfire turned to politics and 
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our friend the bureaucrat said there was no way the Labor government 
would be returned to office. I had never before heard a forecast that 
was quite so emphatic. Later he was proved right when Jeff Kennett 
became premier. After our meal and this extended political discussion 
(I was quite active on conservation issues at that time), we turned in 
early. My ankle was quite sore. 

Next morning we returned to the cars, I had made a walking stick 
from the fallen timber. My friends carried my pack between them. 
We had plenty of time as it was only a short distance. I had brought 
one of the men in my car, he was Ivor Chalkley from the ‘Friends of 
Wyperfeld’ group and he offered to drive me home, for which I was 
naturally grateful, I could not have driven at all. Both the men assured 
me they did not mind having the weekend curtailed. 

When we got back to Mt Evelyn, Mary, Ivor’s wife, gave me a most 
welcome meal and their son drove their car back to my house so that 
Ivor had transport to get home. When accidents happen it's great to 
have people willing to help. 

I telephoned the surgeon's rooms the next morning and was told I 
could come straight in. After an X-ray it was found that my tibia was 
broken at the tip and the lateral ligament was torn. I had surgery for 
those injuries and my lower right leg was placed in plaster. Again my 
crutches proved useful. 

Six weeks later when I went back to have the plaster off, my leg and 
ankle had healed perfectly. 


(iv) A Wombat Hole and a Broken Heel 

My next fracture, at the age of sixty-three, occurred almost exactly 
one year later. It was in the same area of Victoria as the previous one, 
but this one took place in the drive-in camping ground before the walk 
started, at the meeting place for the group. I use this camp ground, 
known as Bennies, as a starting point for many of my various trips in 
this remote area. For a weekend trip it is usually necessary to drive up 
from Melbourne on the Friday after work so that an early start can be 
made on the Saturday morning. On this occasion, by 10 pm everyone 
had arrived on the Friday evening except for one car. Most of those 
present were sitting around the camp fire and I was getting anxious 
about the last car load. When headlights appeared I leapt to my feet 
and ran to greet them. There was no need to do this because they could 
easily see where we were camped. My left foot went right down into 
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a deep wombat hole and it was so painful I couldn't get out. Those 
around the campfire called out to see if I was alright, and I finally 
had to confess that I needed help. I hopped to my chair. Gradually my 
whole foot swelled up and I had to be assisted to my tent. 

I spent a most uncomfortable night and realised I would not be able 
to walk at all for the whole weekend. I felt I would be able to stay for 
that time and look after myself and let the others continue with the 
walk under a new leader who I would nominate. This occasion was to 
be a base camp, so the group would be back to camp the next evening 
and go on a different walk on the Sunday. 

While we were sitting around for breakfast the next morning 
everyone could see that my left foot was exceedingly swollen and I was 
urged to consider going home. This I was reluctant to do because Ron 
(I have no record of his surname because he was a visitor and after this 
trip did not apply for membership) who had been my passenger would 
have to drive me back and miss the activities. However, he assured me 
that didn't matter at all. He would gladly do it, so I gratefully accepted. 
This time my foot was excruciatingly painful. There was no way I could 
put it to the ground and I wished that I had my crutches with me. 

The group packed up my things for me, I nominated a leader and 
told him what I had planned to do. He said he would need to simplify 
the route I was planning because he was so unfamiliar with the area. 
Naturally I agreed that he should do as he wished. Ron then brought 
me home and called up his wife to explain why he was back early and 
that she had to come to fetch him. The three of us then had quite a 
social time together over a cup of tea. Ron's final task was to climb a 
stepladder to retrieve my crutches from a top cupboard. 

When my surgeon saw me after my X-ray on the following Monday 
morning he told me that people usually get this fractured heel by falling 
off ladders and he'd never heard of anyone stepping into a wombat hole 
to cause it. He then said, ‘I can't see what you've done, you'll have to go 
back for a cat scan.’ This took much longer than an X-ray because the 
scanning machine had to be switched on and warmed up, then the results 
took much longer to be reproduced. Finally it was late in the afternoon 
when I saw the surgeon again. He said ‘Look, your heel has been crushed 
into five pieces. I want to discuss this with my colleagues before I operate. 
In the meantime you are to go home and elevate your foot to try to get that 
swelling down. And I don't mean just sitting with your leg propped up, 
you must lie with your leg elevated above the level of your heart." 
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These instructions were not easy to follow as at that time I was in my 
part-time job for VicWalk and working at home. To set myself up like 
that I lay on the floor next to the office telephone, which I also placed 
on the floor, and built the elevation up for my foot with cushions. When 
there was any writing to do, I had to sit up. The surgeon telephoned 
on the following Friday and asked how the swelling was. I said it was 
much better, but I couldn't tell if it was good enough for him. He then 
asked me to report to the hospital on Saturday morning at 7 am and 
I was to have my leg elevated properly on a hospital bed for seven 
hours, and he would then operate at 2 pm. This went according to 
plan. He had to operate externally using X-rays and a TV monitor to 
fix in place three of the pieces of bone with steel knitting needle-like 
rods and the whole heel and leg were then encased in plaster. The steel 
rods protruded through the plaster cast. He warned that my heel would 
never be the same again and that I may not be able to wear my shoes. 

After six weeks the surgeon cut the plaster away and he removed the 
steel rods at the same time. After looking at my heel from all angles he 
pronounced that he had done *quite a good job' and that I would be 
able to wear my shoes again. Of course I was relieved but this time my 
foot was still extremely sore. I could not place it on the ground without 
pain and I was forced by this to use crutches for about another four 
months. The pain while walking was still a problem but it very gradually 
lessened. For several years later I had to use anti inflammatory tablets 
before going on bushwalks. 

From that time I became very much more careful about my difficulties 
about balance and went to see two specialist doctors to check it out. 
They could find nothing specific that would cause my loss of balance. 
Everyone agreed it was due to the aging process. 


(v) A Femur Makes Five 

For the next eight years I trained myself to be much more careful, but 
as with most activities, there are the occasional lapses. As well, I had 
reached my seventies, when I feel the aging processes are accelerated, 
and in my case this applied to my condition of osteoporosis and loss 
of balance. 

One day, when nothing much was happening at home, the local 
garden nursery called up to tell me that the walnut tree I had ordered 
was ready to be picked up. Margaret had suggested as a birthday 
present she would like a walnut tree for her garden at Apollo Bay. It 
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had been raining in the morning but when I went out to my car the rain 
had stopped. There is a wooden step up to my driveway leading to the 
car port that I slipped on because it was wet. I was not able to get up 
again and realised I had damaged my left leg. Fortunately my mobile 
phone was in my handbag so I could call for help. Before calling an 
ambulance I thought I had better get a second opinion so telephoned 
my good friend Barbara Urie. She was not in but her husband Ralph 
came to my assistance. After a short discussion he advised that an 
ambulance should be called, and then went into the house to get a 
pillow and blanket to make me more comfortable. The ambulance 
came in about fifteen minutes and I was taken to Epworth hospital 
where I was admitted. I was able to give the doctor on duty the names 
of all my previously fractured bones. Ralph followed in his car to make 
sure there was nothing more he could do before leaving to return home. 
He told me later that the doctor was impressed with my knowledge of 
anatomy. 

The X-ray showed that my left femur was fractured. The procedures 
of surgery, rehabilitation and physiotherapy continued along previous 
lines. I knew exactly what would be necessary and I recovered quite 
quickly from this injury. 


(vi) A Final Fractured Leg 

In 2007, when I was seventy-seven, I had been a member of the 
conservation group, ‘Friends of Wyperfeld National Park’ for thirty- 
one years. 

Accommodation at Wyperfeld had been, and still is, by camping. 
Food has to be brought in for the duration of the stay unless one is 
prepared to drive 20 kilometres to the nearest store. Because of its 
distance from Melbourne, the project weekends are held only once a 
year, on a three day holiday weekend in June. Eventually, after the 
group became incorporated, it was able to apply for government grants 
that provided funds for revegetation. This proved popular with the 
general public, and coupled with improved roads and better cars, many 
more people gradually became involved. In recent years fifty to sixty 
people would arrive for the weekend and thousands of Slender Cypress 
Pines (Callitris gracilis) have been planted. In earlier years these trees 
were decimated by bushfires. Recently other activities have included 
setting up nature trails with interpretive signs and visits to the northern 
section of the park that take a full day. 
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On the final evening of the project weekend in 2007 I had prepared 
my meal using my camp stove by my tent. My head torch was switched 
on because it was dusk and I was walking with my food, a billy and 
a plate in each hand, towards the camp fire where my friends were 
gathered. My foot must have stepped into a slight depression in the 
ground, so over I toppled to land on some soft sand. My friends came 
to help me up but I assured them I would be able to join them as soon as 
I got my breath back. I had no idea that anything was broken as there 
was no pain. I reassured everyone that I was not cold because I had 
on a beautiful custom-made down jacket, a homespun hand-knitted 
woollen jumper, a New Zealand wool shirt and fleecy long pants. A 
member of this group was a State Emergency Service volunteer and he 
is a doubly qualified first aider. He came over and began asking me all 
sorts of relevant questions and finally announced that: ‘We’ll have to 
call an ambulance.’ Actually I had begun to think that myself because 
the pain had arrived and I knew I could not use my right leg. 

Mobile phones were out of range so someone had to drive 10 
kilometres to the park entrance to use the payphone to call the ambulance 
from Hopetoun. Quite some time later an ambulance arrived and I was 
lifted in. They examined my leg and diagnosed the injury but in the 
meantime, unknown to me as it was from the back, they cut away 
all my best warm clothing and then my underwear and bra! I heard 
later that first-quality down filled the whole ambulance and nothing 
could be recovered. (I am still grieving the loss). Then the paramedics 
admitted that no-one there was qualified to give me the necessary 
injection and they couldn't take me over the rough roads without it, 
so they were calling the ambulance from Rainbow. There was then 
another long wait and I was transferred, the pain being worse with 
movement of my body. The muscle spasms continued and these were 
excruciating. Finally, hours after my fall I was delivered to Horsham 
Base Hospital where I was sedated and given a nice comfortable bed. 
They were also able to prevent any further muscle spasms with proper 
splinting. Under these conditions they can only put ice in ones’ mouth 
to ease the thirst. 

The next morning I was X-rayed and the doctor said I would need to 
go to Melbourne because they did not have the facilities for my injury 
and made a suggestion of where I was to go. At that point I asked if 
he could try to contact the orthopaedic surgeon who had attended to 
me several times in the past. Fortunately he was able to do that and I 
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was later despatched by ambulance to Ararat where I was transferred 
to another ambulance for the last leg (pun unintended) to a private 
hospital in Melbourne. 

Here the surgeon visited me that evening and said he remembered me 
as a tall skinny woman, and would operate the day after the following 
day. On the following day my leg had to go into traction. Fortunately I 
was not in intense pain and could rest comfortably. 

Now another plate and screws were placed in my right femur and 
hip (for the second time) and the long road to recovery was before me. 
Intense physiotherapy was the order of the day, which started in the 
surgical hospital immediately after I recovered from the operation. A 
week after my surgery I was transferred to a rehabilitation hospital 
where I remained for a further two weeks. By then I could shower and 
dress on my own and it was time to go home. 

When I arrived home I had two daughters and a granddaughter 
in attendance. Alison had been staying with me on weeknights since 
February when she started a new receptionist's job in Kew, only ten 
minutes away by car. Her family were ‘off her hands’ where she lived 
in Woori Yallock, from where it took an hour to travel by car. Margaret 
had arrived from Apollo Bay to help me on the day I came out of 
hospital. Her daughter Sylvie drove her here because Margaret does 
not drive in Melbourne. 

Margaret was a great help during the week after I came home and 
really made life very easy and comfortable for me. I soon was able 
to do the cooking because I could stand without difficulty with both 
feet on the ground. After Margaret and Sylvie went home Alison took 
charge each evening and continued doing the shopping, washing and 
ironing. 

After a month at home I had another X-ray and appointment with 
the surgeon, but it was found that the bone had not quite healed, so 
I was told I needed to stay on crutches for another two months. This 
was rather disappointing for me because by now I thought I would 
have been able to walk naturally again. I was anxious about the chores 
around the house and the weeds that had sprung up in the garden. 
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EPILOGUE 


Most of my strenuous activities are now curtailed but my general 
health is still good. For this I am most thankful. My family are very 
helpful and most supportive in all I attempt to do. I hope I'll be able 
to continue living in my present home but I am prepared for change 
should that be necessary. 
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My family in 2009 


Andrew, self, Donald, Margaret, Alison 
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